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To THE 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION, # 


KT HERE there is, in the nature of a work, 

a a manifeſt utility, even the want of a pre- 

face might be excuſed; or, at leaſt, the ſhortneſs 

of one ought to paſs for a mark of juſt reſpect to 

the reader. A book calculated to inſpire virtuous 

and manly ſentiments, muſt be a ſeaſonable preſent 

to youth, and not unacceptable to the*public in 

general: and that ſuch is the tendency of the fol- 

lowing collection of Cicero's thoughts, cannot be 
denied, | | 


The world is ſufficiently acquainted with the Ab- 
bes d'Olivet's ability to make a proper choice : and, 
indeed, his tranſlation is as much a maſter-piece in 
the French language, as the original is in the Latin. 
What his reaſons were for this undertaking, appear. 
from his preface. There too may be ſeen a very 
plain and obvious demand for an Engliſh tranſlation. 


For it is there obſerved, that in order to learn the 
French, the way of teaching it in ſome ſchools was 
by means of the Latin. Now, as nothing is more 
generally allowed, than that children cannot be put 
too young to learn languages, while their memory 
is moſt flexible and apt to take charge of words; ſo 
there are few, in ſo tender an age as that wherein it 
would be expedient to put them to learn French, fo 
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i TRANSLATOR's PREFACE. 


far advanced in their Latin, as by means thereof to 
come at the French tranſlation. But this objection, 
and we appeal to the public if it is not a juſt one, is 
effectually removed by this addition of an Engliſh 
tranſlation ; which will carry with it the advantage 
of a double key, as being accommodated to promote 
the knowledge both of the Latin and French; ſo 
that ladies, and others who have no deſign upon the 
Latin, may, by the help of the Engliſh tranſlation, 
learn, or improve, their French. 


Here they will meet with precepts of the moſt ex- 
alted piety, benevolence, and virtue, recommended 
to them by the name of an Author, of whom there 
are few ladies who have not heard enough to raiſe 
their curioſity to be acquainted with his ſentiments. 
It muſt likewiſe be an additional ſatisfaction, to find 
theſe repreſented in the greateſt purity of the French 
language; which, without detracting in the leaſt 
from the merits of their native one, has, though 
not greater, yet different, beauties to recommend it: 
to ſay nothing of its being in ſuch general uſe and 
requeſt, as to be now ranked among the branches 


of polite education. 65 
Foreigners too, who NO learning Engliſh, will 
reap great advantage from this treatiſe: for the 
learned may, by means of the Latin, come at the 
Engliſh tranſlation ; and the ladies and others who 
do not underſtand Latin, may make uſe of the 


French for the ſame purpoſe. 


We ſhall ſay nothing more of the Engliſh tranſla- 
tion, which is ſubmitted. to the judgment of the pub- 
lic, but that all imaginable care has been taken to 
render it anſwerable to all the ends propoſed ; and 
we flatter ourſelves, its beauties will be found nothing 
_ inferior, at leaſt, to thoſe of the other two languages, 
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COUL D never r forget what happened to 
me once, as I was engaged | in a party for a 
walk, about twelve or fifteen miles from Lon- 
don : for being obliged, by bad weather, to 
take ſhelter in the firſt houſe that preſented 
itſelf, I was agreeably ſurprized to find it in- 
habited by a Frenchman, whom I had known 
in my youth; and who, after various adven- 
tures, had procured himſelf this retreat, 
where he made a livelihood by boarding chil- 
dren, to whom he taught the French lan- 
guage. Being curious to leayn the method 
followed in this ſort ef ſchools, which are 
common enough in England, I found that 
- they read Quintus Curtius, with Vaugelas's 
tranſlation; and that by the help of the 
Latin, the rudiments of which the children 
muſt previouſly be acquainted with, the 
A 3 maſter 
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maſter endeavoured to make them underſtand 
the French; which ſerved, at once, to exer- 


cile them in both languages. In the midſt of 
our © converſation, the father of one of the 
boarders joined us; when ſome words, which 
in the way of diſccurſe he directed to me, 
gave me occaſion to tell him, that I ſhould 
be glad to hear his ſon explain a page or two, 
at dipping into the book. And where ſhould 
the book open, but juſt at the battle of Ar- 
bella? But, far the boy's explanation had not 


proceeded, before the Engliſh gentleman, the 


tather, interrupted it, by reflections that gave 
riſe to this little collection. After all, ſays 
he, What reaſon is there that my ſon ſhould 
have his head filled with all theſe wars? I 


have no thoughts of making him a general. 


But was that his deſtination, are theſe books 
fit to teach him his trade? Why not have 
ſome other tranſlation, that ſhould contain 
uſeful maxims, and principles Oper to form 
a man of honour? 


Nothing could be more judicious than this 
reflection: And from that inſtant, I formed 
a reſolution to ſet about ſuch a work. but 


know not how I came to delay fo long the 
execution of a deſign, ſo agreeable to me on 


more than one account, Firſt, it could not 
be indifferent to me, conſidered as a member 


of our academy, to contribute to the ſpread- 


ing our language through foreign nations, 


Another motive, ſtill more engaging, was, 


that 
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P RE FACE. wii 
that a work of this nature, if tolerably ex- 
ecuted, might become the moſt important of 
all reading to young people, and the proper- 
eſt to inſpire them with a taſte for virtue ; 


without which, it is impoſſible for a man to 
be happy in himſelf, or uſeful to ſociety. » 


Some tranſlation then was to to be thought 


of for attaining the double end I propoſed to 


myſelf; and there was no room to heſitate 
upon the choice of the original. Where 
could I have found the beauties of the Latin 
tongue, and the moſt refined morals, better 
united than in Cicero? But as moſt of his 
works include ſeveral things, which either ex- 
eeed the comprehenſion of children, or are 


not all alike uſeful, I thought it would be 


beſt to make a choice out of them, and con- 
fine myſelf almoſt wholly to collect detached 
thoughts. And indeed, children are hardly 
capable of taking in the whole chain of a long 
argument. Neither is it my opinion, that 


ſentences delivered in a laconic way, are fit 


for them. A thought, unleſs explained, and 
put in a certain light, appears obſcure to 


them: Or, granting that perſpicuity ſnould 


accompany ſuch a conciſe method, there is 
too much room to fear, that what is called 
ſentences, would paſs too quickly to fix their 


deſultory imaginations. For this reaſon alone, 


was there no other, I ſhould have preferred 
Cicero to Seneca. But beſides, there was a 
| > AM much 


"I 
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much finer harveſt to be reaped in the one 


than in the other: For as the cardinal du Per- 


7 


thoughts with graces peculiar to him 
it is chiefly the art of marſhalling, connecting, 
and forming them into one chain. To this 


ron very juſtly obſerves, there is more in two 


pages of Cicero, who thinks a great deal, and 
whoſe ſentiments always move forward, than 


in ten pages of Seneca, who eternally dwells 


on a thought, and treats the ſame thing over 
and over ag in. | 


| It may be. 4 that Cicero loſes infi- 
nitely, by being thus retailed in ſcraps. Since 


the ſuperiority of his merit, and what raiſes 


him, perhaps, above all who ever wrote be- 
fore, or ſince, is not only an uninterrupted 
ſeries of true, ſolid, and ſhining thoughts; 


nor the ſecret only of e ee thoſe 
elf: But 


J anfwer, that the point here is to make Cicero 


ſubſervient ro our profit, without being ſoli- 


citous about his reputation as a writer, which 
will ſubſiſt geren of any 377850 we may 
take with him. 

I ſhould, however, do him wrong, with 
thoſe who know no more of him than by what 
they will ſee here, if I neglected to acquaint 
them, that this volume, ſo far from conipre- 
hending all that he has ſaid worthy of notice, 
contains only a very ſmall part thereof. It 


was my buſineſs to proportion the work to the 
; wants 
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wants of children. - Quintilian compares their 
underſtandings to veſſels, into which no liquor 


| can be poured, but drop by drop. Whence, 


though little reading be neceſſary for this age, 
yet that little ſhould be well choſen, and fre- 


quently repeated. 


I have taken almoſt nothing out of the 
Offices, becauſe they ought to be read, and 
ſeriouſly conſidered, from one end to the other. 
To give them in remnants, would be inex- 
cuſable, They are all connected together, 
all equally beautiful and neceſſary. - One prin- 
ciple infers another, and has often occaſion 
for a third to prove itſelf, in order to make 
us ſenſible, that morality compoſes only one 


entire body; whoſe parts are ſo coherent, -ſo. 


inſeparable, that, on examining well the nature 
of our duties, and that of; the human heart, 
if one is not an honeſt man in every thing, 
it follows that he is ſo in nothing. | 


J own, however, that Cicero's ſyſtem of 
morals, though it may be looked on as an 


abſtract of the moſt ſolid, and judicious, ſen- 


timents of the heathens, wants nevertheleſs to 
be ſometimes corrected, and at other times 
ſupported, by the morality of the goſpel. 
Where human reaſon ſeems to leave us in a 
ſort of uncertainty, there divine revelation 
ſteps in to our aſſiſtance. This is what a judi- 


cious maſter will make his pupils ſenſible of. 
When, for example, Cicero uſes the expreſſion 


of 


loſe its ground, in a man ſincerely virtuous z 


x The Abbé d'O LIVE TSC 
of Gods: A word thrown in, will make them 
perceive that this plural offends, not againſt | 
religion only, but common ſenſe too. When 


they ſhall ſee the judgment that mere heathens 


have paſſed on pleaſures, the paſſions, riches, 
real good, and real evil, it will be well to 
Join to their admirable maxims, the great 
motives which a chriſtian has before his. eyes. 


When they come to read the Dream of Scipio, | 


how naturally will the occaſion offer to explain 
to them, what the chriſtian faith teaches of 
another life? fot 


To form a chriſtian then, it will be ne- 


ceffary to ſupplement often, and much, to 


Cicero's ethics. Theſe very morals, however, 
at the ſame time that they contribute to form 
the man of honour, difpoſe likewiſe a child 
to receive, and preſerve in his heart, the pre- 
cepts of religion. You cannot too often 
repeat to him, that he has a foul, and a 
conſcience; that there is a law of nature; 
whence reſult indiſpenſible duties; and that 
independently of all revealed rehgion, if he 
wants probity, he becomes in the eyes of all 
who make uſe of their reaſon, an obje& of 
horror and contempt. Certainly, the virtues 
of a Socrates cannot alone ſuffice us ; but let 
us begin with having them. Every edifice 
built without this foundation, will not be a 
laſting one. Whereas it is rare for religion to 


and 


PREFACE 
and rarer yet, for it not to recover its rights, 
ſooner or later, ſhould they happen to be loſt. 


Though, once more, my deſign was to be 
ſerviceable to ſuch foreigners, as, by the help 
of the Latin, ſtudy the French ; it appears to 
me, that my labour might even be of ſome 
ſervice in our own ſchools, "whereLatin' is ſtudied 
by the help of the French“. I do not mean 
our colleges ; they are governed by able heads, 
who know better than me, which method 1s 
beſt. I ſpeak of thoſe little ſchools, which 
daily multiply round Paris, as well as in the 
country. Inſtead of reading treatiſes in them, 
which require an acquaintance with the dif- 
putes of the Athenian portico and lyceum , 
that are little known in our days; would it 
not be as advantageous for the ſtudent, and 
no leſs convenient for the maſter, to keep to 
inſtructive paſſages, and ſuch as are accom- 
modated to every capacity, either by the 8 
of a tranſlation alone, or a few ſhort remarks 

This 


- * This holds equally — of an Engliſh tranſlation, 
deſigned for the uſe of our ſchools; by the help of 
which, both the Latin, and French, language my be 
learned at once. 


+ Zeno had the appellation Stoic given him from 
goa, A portico, the place where he taught his diſciples ; 
who from him were called Stoics. The Lyceum was a 
place on the banks of the river Iliſſus, where Ariſtotle . 
uſed to walk, as he taught his philoſophy ; whence he 
and his followers had the name of Peripatetics, from 


girl, 18 walk, 


xi The Abbe d*'OLIVE T's 

This would be to teach things as well as 
words; to cultivate reaſon. and memory at. 
the ſame time; and to make inſtruction at 
once uleful, and eaſy. For the great princi- 
ples of morality have this peculiar property, 
that, being naturally impreſſed, or at leaſt 
. traced out, on the hearts of all mankind , 
when they are pointed out to a child, he 
thinks he diſcerns only what he knew before : 
And thus he becomes his own beſt interpreter, 
as finding an excellent commentary in his own 


heart. 


But let us not confine ourſelves to the times 
of ſtudy in our public ſchools. During the 
break ing- up ſeaſon, it is common for children 
to follow their parents into the country; and 
it is there that a work of this ſort might be 
of ſignal ſervice. What duty can a father 
hold more ſacred, what obligation more indiſ- 
penſible, than that of inſtructing his own 
child himſelf? Beſides, where is there a more 
fenſible, more lively, or more attracting plea- 
ſure, when the bowels of the parent are, what 
they ought always to be preſumed? I am 
fond to figure to myſelf a man engroſſed by 
the public throughout the year, excepting for 
a while in autumn, when reſtoted to himſelf, 
and removed at a diſtance from the noiſe and 
impertinence of the world; I am fond, I lay, 
to figure to myſelf ſuch a man in the boſom 
of his family, with a Cicero in his hand, read- 
ing ſome remarkable paſſage of antiquity, and 

; taking 
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taking a pleaſure to reaſon upon it, more, as 


it were, by chance, than in the form of ad- 


vice. It is thus the precious ſeed penetrates 


into the yet tender ſoul ; whence, in due time, 
ſhall ſpring up the honeſt and great man, the 

ood magiſtrate, and the virtuous patriot. 
All the leſſons of a tutor, however learned and 
diligent, are of little avail, compared with 
what a father properly inculcates ; becauſe a 
child knows, and knows it ſo as not to be 
miſtaken, that his father's only aim is to en- 
deavour to make him happy, and deſerving 
to be ſo. 5 N 


I conclude with a paſſage, that has often 
preſented itſelf to my memory, but which 1 
will not tranſlate, for fear of offending the 
age we live in. It is well known, what were 
the conſequences of an ill diſtributed opu- 
lence, an unbounded luxury, too general an 
impunity, but eſpecially a contempt of all 
order and decency ; which never gains foot- 
ing, till the duties of morality are quite 
forgot ; and which puts, as it were, the laft 
hand to the depravation of manners. I will 
not ſay, that we are come to ſuch a length. 
All 1 ſhall obſerve is, that whatever meaſures - 
are taken, in order to prevent the like  dege- 
neracy, ſhould neither proceed from a panic 
terror, nor a premature zeal. But, however 


that may be, here follows the Latin quotation, * * 


that I meant to ſpeak of. [Lei ſcrupulous than 
| | the 


xiv The Abbe d'O LIVET's, &c. 
the French tranſlator, we give here in wn of be 
Latin, zbe Engliſh tranſlation. | i 


« What greater, what better ſervice, can 
we do the commonwealth, than preſent- 
< ing it with any thing towards the inſtruc- 
tion and tutorage of youth? Eſpecially 
ce whilſt the manners, and the times, are at 
« ſuch a paſs of degeneracy and diſſoluteneſs, 
*.that no leſs than the united endeavours of 
% all who love their Country, is neceſſary to 
« reſtrain and keep our youth within bounds.” 


Cicero, de Div. II. 2. 
3 NO 62 
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= 
De RELIGIONE. 
UID poteſt eſſe tam 
O apertum, tamque per- 
ſpicuum, cum cœlum 
ſuſpeximus, ccleſtiaque 


contemplati ſumus, quam 


eſſe aliquod numen præ- 
ſtantiſſimæ mentis, quo hæc 
regantur? | 

Quod qui dubitet, haud 


ſanẽ intelligo, cur non idem, 


ſol fit, an nullus fit, dubi- 


tare poſſit. Quid enim eſt 
hoc illo evidentius? Quod 
niſi cognitum comprehen- 
ſumque animis haberemus, 
non tam ſtabilis opinio per- 
maneret, nec confirmaretur 
diuturnitate temporis, nec 
una cum ſeculis ætatibuſque 


hominum inveterare potuiſ- 


ſet. Etenim videmus, cæ- 
teras opiniones fictas atque 
vanas diuturnitate extabu- 
iſſe. Quis enim hippocen- 
taurum fuiſſe, aut chimæ- 
ram putat? quæve anus tam 

 EXCOrs 


/ 
PENSEES 
D E 
GICERDON, 


. 
Sur la RELIGION. 
e ee regarder le 


ciel, et contempler tout 

2 . . 
ce qui / paſſe, fans voir 
avec toute evidence poſſible, 
zu il eff gouverne par une 
Supreme, par une divine 1u- 
telligruce? | 


Quicongue auroit guelgue 
doute li: deſſus, je crois qu'il 
pourroit auffitot douter Sil y 
a un ſoleil, L'un eft-il plus 
vijible, que Pautre? Gette 


perſuaſion, ſans Pevidence 


gui Paccompague, u aurcit 
pas été fe ferme et fi durable; 
elle n'auroit pas acquis de 
nouwelles forces en wieilli/- 
Jani; elle n'auroit pu re/ifter 
au torrent des annees, et paſſer 
uſqu'a nous. 


de fiecle en fiecle / 
Tout, ce qui n etoit que fic- 
tion, que fauſſete, nous wvoy- © 
ons que cela 5'eft diſfipe a la 
longue. Perſonne croit-il en- 
core aujourd*bui, qu'il y eut 

jamais 
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On RELIGION. 


'L 7 HEN * we view the heavens, and contem- 
plate the celeftial bodies, can any thing be 


more plain, or appear with clearer. evidence, than 


that there is a deity of moſt conſummate wiſdom, 
by whom they are governed ? | 

He that entertains any doubt of this, may, in my 
opinion, with equal reaſon, doubt of the exiſtence 
of the ſun, For, wherein is the one more evident 
than the other ? Had not mankind been thoroughly 
convinced of the truth of this opinion, it could ne- 
ver have acquired ſo firm a footing, never have been 
able to make its way through ſo many ages and 
generations, nor have gained new confirmation by 
length of time: For we ſee, that all other vain 
and fictitious notions are at length quite explod- 


ed. Who now believes, that there ever was an 


De Nat, Deor, I; b II. cap. 2. 
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18 THOUGHTS of CICERO. 


excors inveniri poteſt, quæ 
illa, quæ quondam crede- 
bantur apud inferos por- 
tenta, extimeſcat ? Opinio- 
num enim commenta delet 
dies: naturæ judicia con- 
firmat. Itaque et in noſtro 
populo, et in cæteris, deo- 
rum cultus religionumque 
ſanctitates exiſtunt in dies 


majores, atque meliores, 


5 34% 
15 


ot 


Præclarè 
ent, inquit, qui ſub terra 


ſemper habitaviſſent, bonis 


et illuſtribus domiciliis, que 


efſent 'ornata fignis atque 
picturis, inſtructague rebus 
ais omnibus, quibus abundant 


27 qui beati putantur, nec 


zamen exiſſent unguam ſupra 


zerram accepiſſent autem 


Tama et auditione e quod- 
dam numen, et Vim aeorum 2 
deinde aliquo tempore, pate- 


adtis terre faucibus, ex il- 
lis abditis ſedi bus evadere in 
. heec loca que nos incolimus, 
argue exire potuifſent : cum 


repente terram, tet maria, 
celumgue vidifſent © uu bi um 
magnitudinem, ventorumgue 


vim cognoviſſent, aſpexi/- 


| ſeutque ſolem, .: eju/que , tum 


magnitudinem, pulchritudi- 
nemgue, tum etiam efecien- 
tiam cognowuiſſent, quod ts 
diem efficeret, toto cœlo luce 
aiffuja 5 cum autem terras 
 ** :L50Þ ; ox 


CY 


o 
— 


Aristoteles, Si 


jamais un hippocentaure, une 
chimere ? Les monſtres hor- 
ribles qu'on ſe figuroit an- 
ctennement dans les enfers, 
font-ils encore peur à la vi- 
eille la plus imbicille du 
monde Avec le temps les 
opinions des hommes $'eva- 
nouifjent, mais les jugemens 


de la nature ſe fortifient. De- 


la il arrive parmi nous et 
par les autres peuples, gue 
le culte divin et les pratiques 
ae religion S'augmentent, et 
Sepurent de jour en jour. 

De . 


Suppoſons des hommes qui 
euſſent toujours habite ſous 
terre dans de belles et gran- 
des maiſons, ornees de ſta- 
tues et de tableaux, four- 
nies de tout ce qui abonde 


chez ceux que l'on croit 


heureux. Suppoſons, que 
ſans etre jamais ſortis de- 
là, ils euſſent pourtant en- 
tendu parler des dieux ; et 
que tout d'un coup la terre 
venant a s'ouvrir, ils quit- 
taſſent leur ſẽjour tenebreux 
pour venir demeurer avec 
nous. Qre penſeroient ils, 
en decouvrant la terre, les 
mers, le ciel? En confide- 
rant Petendue des nuees, 


la violence des vents? - En 


jetant les yeux ſur le ſo- 
leil? En obſervant fa gran- 
deur, ſa beaute, Feftuſfion 
de fa lumiere qui eclaire 
tout? Et quand la nuit au- 
roĩt obſcurci la terre: que 

| diroient 
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hippocentaur *, or chimera +? Or where is the old 


wife ſo ſtupidly filly, as to. dread the infernal mon- 
ſters , that were believed to exiſt heretofore ? For 
time, which effaces all feigned hypotheſes, eſtabliſhes 
and confirms opinions that are agreeable to nature: 
and hence it is, that the veneration paid the divine 


beings, and the ſacred rites of religion, both with us, 


and among other nations, ar goa ground and 


improve. 
SS W K 


It is || an excellent eater of Ariſtotle, that if 
there were men who had always lived under ground, 


in ſplendid and magnificent apartments, ornamented - 


with pictures and ſtatues, and well furniſhed with 


whatever abounds with thoſe who are. commonly 


eſteemed opulent and happy ; and that without ever 
making their appearance on the ſurface of our globe, 
theſe men had, by fame or inſtruction, been inform- 
ed that there was a deity, and divine powers: then, 
that after ſome time, a chaſm of the earth ſhould 


open, and make way for them to leave their buried 


habitations, and mount up to the world which we 
inhabit. . When the earth, the ſea, and the heavens, 


4 ruſhed upon their ſight ; when they obſerved the 


CE © extent 


* Hippocentaur is 2 Ghetins animal, half man half horſe. . The 


| Theſſalians are ſaid to have been the inventors of the art of breaking 


horſes ; and being the firſt that were ſeen on horſeback, they appear- 


ed to make but one body with the horſes ; which gave rife to the 


fable of the hippocentaur. 

+ Chimera, acccrding to the poets, was a monſter, that had the 
head of a lion, the body of a goat, and the tail of a dragon. Bellero- 
phon,, mounted upon pegaſus, defeated the chimera. For the diffe- 
rent explanations of this, conſult the authors who have treated of 
antient fables, 

Such as cerberus, the parcæ or ſiſter- ſates, the eumenide 5 or 
furies, &c. 


De Nat. Deor, II. 37, 38. 


nor opacaſſet, tum cœlum 
rotum cernerent afiris dis- 
tindum et ornatum, lunæ 


que luminum varietatem tum 


creſcentlis, tum ſeneſcenits, 
eorumque omnium ortus tf 
occaſus, atque in omni ater- 
aitate ratos immutabileſgue 
cui ſus : hæc cum widerent, 
profeeto et effe dees, ef huc 
Zanta opera deorum efje arbi- 
rrarentur. 


Atque hæc quidem ille. 
Nos autem tenebras cogi- 
temus tantas, quantæ quon- 
dam eruptione Ætnæorum 


ignium finitimas regiones 
obſcuraviſſe dicuntur, ut 


per biduum nemo hominem 
homo agnoſceret : cum au- 
tem tertio die fol illuxiſſet, 
tum ut revixiſſe ſibi vide- 
rentur. Quod ſi hoc idem 
ex æternis tenebris contin- 
geret, ut ſubito lucem aſpi- 
ceremus: quænam ſpecies 
ccœli videretur? Sed aſſidui- 
tate quotidiana, et conſue- 
tudine oculorum, aſſueſcunt 
animi: neque admirantur, 
neque requirunt rationes ea- 
rum rerum, quas ſemper vi- 
dent: proinde quaſi novitas 
nos magis, quam magnitudo 


rerum, debeat ad exquiren- 


das cauſas excitare. 


Quis enim hunc homi- 
vem dixerit, qui cum tam 


certos cœli motus, tam ra- 


TOS 
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diroient ils en contemplant 
le ciel tout parſeme d' aſtres 
difterens? En remarquant 
les varietez ſurprenantes de 
la lune, fon croiſſant, fon 
decours ? En obſervant en- 
hn le lever et le coucher de 
tous ces aſtres, et la rẽgu- 
larite inviolable de leurs 
mouvemens? Pourroientsils 
Aouter qu'il n'y cit en effet 
des dieux, et qui ce ne fuùt 
la leur ouvrage ? 

Auf parle Ariſiote. Fi- 
gurons nous pareillement di- 
paiſfſes tentbres, femblables 
A celles dout le mon? Etna, 
par Firruption de ße: flames, 
couvrit tellement ſes envi-s 
rons, que Pon fut deux jours, 
ait-on, ſans pouvoir Je con- 
noirre; et que le troifieme 
jour, le ſoleil ayant reparu, 
on ſe croyoit refjuſeite. Fi- 
gUrons-nous, dis-je, qu au 
fortir d'une Eternelle nuit, il 
nous arrive de voir Ia lu- 
mire. pour la premiere fois : 
guelle impreſſion feroit fur 
nous la vue de ciel? Mats 
farce que nous ſommes faits 
2 le voir, nos eſprits wen 
font plus fraphpex, et ne S em- 
barradfſent point de rechercher 
les principes de ce que nous 
avons toujours devant les 
yeux. Comme fi Cttoit la nou- 
weautt, pluſtort que la gran- 
dur meme des choſes, qui dit 


_ exciter notre curiofate. 


E/t-ce donc ftre homme, 
gue d'attribuer, non à une 
cauſe intelligente, mais au 

| F 
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extent of the clouds, and felt the force of the winds ;; 
when they had caſt their eyes on the ſun, viewed its 
magnitude and ſplendor, and had been told of its: 
great influence, and how, by diffuſing Tight through 
the heavens, it cauſes day. When, on night's over- 
ſhadowing the earth, they beheld the firmament be- 
ſpangled with ſtars; when they had been made ac- 
quainted with the ſtill varying phaſes of the moon, 
both in its increaſe and wane.; alſo with the riſing 
and ſetting of all theſe heavenly bodies, and their 
ſtated and unvaried revolutions from all eternity.. 
Certainly, on ſuch a proſpect, they would be con- 
vinced that there were gods, and that the great 
things they had ſcen were their works. 

Thus far Ariſtotle, Eet us now make another: 


ſuppoſition, and imagine ſuch a darkneſs as prevailed 


once at an eruption of mount Etna, when, for the 
ſpace of two days, the adjacent countries were ſo 
benighted, that it was impoſſible for one man to 
diftinguiſh another; ſo that on the third day, when 
the ſun appeared with his uſual ſplendor, they ſeem- 
ed riſen, as it were, from the dead. But ſhould it 
happen, that, after being enveloped in eternal dark- 
neſs, the light ſuddenly broke out upon us with full 


glare, how amazing would the proſpect of the hea- 


vens appear ? The daily returns of the ſame objects: 
to our view, render them familiar to us; nor are men 


inclined to admire or ſearch into the cauſes of what 


they are always converſant with; as if the novelty, 
rather than the greatneſs and excellence of things, 
oughs to excite us to inveſtigate their cauſes. | 
Does he merit the name of Man, who, after 

' OS baving- 
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tos aſtrorum ordines, tam- 
que omnia inter ſe connexa 
et apta viderit, neget in his 
ullam ineſſe rationem, ea- 
que caſu fiert dicat, quæ 
quanto confilio gerantur, 
nullo confilio aſſequi poſ- 
-ſumus? An cum machina- 
tione quadam moveri ali- 
quid videmus, ut ſphæram, 
ut horas, ut alia permulta: 
non dubitamus quin illa 
opera ſint rationis: cum 
autem impetum ccœeli ad- 
mirabili cum celeritate mo- 
veri vertique videamus, 
conſtantiſſimè conficientem 


viciſſitudines anniverſarias, 


cum ſumma ſalute et con- 
. Jervatione rerum omnium: 
dubitamus, quin ea non ſo- 
lum ratione fiant, ſed etiam 
excellenti quadam divina- 
que ratione? Licet enim 
jam, remota ſubtilitate diſ- 
putandi, oculis quodammo- 
do contemplari pulchritu- 
dinem rerum earum quas 
divina providentia dicimus 
conſtitutas. 


9 „ 


Cum videmus ſpeciem 
primum candoremque cœli; 
deinde converſionis celeri- 
tatem tantam, quantam co- 

itare non poſſumus ; tum 
viciſſitudines dierum atque 
noctium, commutationeſque 
temporum quadripartitas, 
ad maturitatem frugum et 
ad temperationem corpo- 
rum aptas; eorumque om- 
nium 


S of CICERO. 
Haſard, les mouvemens du 
ciel ſi certains, le cours des 
aftres fi regulier, toutes 
choſes fe bien lites enſemble, 
fe bien proportionnees, et con- 
duites avec tant de raiſon, 
'gue notre raiſon 5'y perd elle- 
mme Duand nous voyons 
des machines qui Je meuvent. 
artificiellement, une ſphere, 
une horloge, et autres ſem- 
blables ; nous ne doutons pas 
gue Peſprit ait eu part a ce 
travail. Douterons-nous gue 
lie monde fait dirige, je ne dis 
pas implement par une intel- 
ligence, mais par une excel- 
lente, par une divine intelli- 
gence, quand nous voyons le 
ciel je moutzoir avec un? pro- 
. digieuſe viteſſe, et faire ſuc- 
cider annuellement Pune & 
Pautre les diverſes ſaiſons, 
gui vVivifient, qui conſervent 
tout? Car enfin, il n eſt plus 
_ beſein ici de preuves recher- 
chees : il ny a qu'a eami- 
ner des yeux la beaute des 
choſes, dont nous rapportons” 
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 » Petabliſjement à une provi- 


dence divine. 
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Quand nous regardons la 
beaute et la ſplendeur du: © 
ciel; la celerite de fon rou- 
lement, qui eft f grande 
gu on ne ſauroit la concevorr ; © 
la viciſſitude des jours et 
des nuits ; le changement des 
quatre ſaiſons, qui ſervent 
a mirir les fruits, et à for- 
tifier le corps; le ſoleil, gui 
eſt le moderateur et le chef 
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4 having viewed the ſtated and invariable motions of 


. ; 


* 
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the heavens, the regular arrangements and diſpoſi- 


tion of the ſtars, and the nice connection and har- 
mony which reign throughout the univerſe, ſhall 


notwithſtanding maintain, that all this is the effe& 
of blind chance, and not the work of reaſon ; though 
the wiſdom, by which they are condallig; far ex- 
ceeds the power of the human underſtanding to com- 
prehend? When we ſee a ſphere,.a curious dial, or 
any other piece of machinery moving artificially, it 
is never queſtioned that they are the effects of de- 
ſign : and can we then contemplate that mighty 
power, whereby the heavens perform their revolu- 


| tions with ſuch amazing velocity, whence ariſe the 


regular viciflitudes of the ſeaſons, ſo admirably con- 
trived for promoting the happineſs and preſervation 
of the whole ſyſtem; and yet doubt that the world 
is directed, I will not ſay ſimply by intelligence, but 
by the moſt conſummate and divine wiſdom? Away 
then with the ſubtilties of ſophiſtry; for here we 
have ocular demonſtration of the beauty of thoſe 
things we attribute to divine providence, "0 
* | ; ; 
When * we behold the bright appeararice of the 


| heavens, and conſider the great, the amazing velo- 


city of their revolution; the viciſſitudes of day and 
night; the ſucceſſive 3 of the Teaſons, ſo aptly 
calculated for ripening the fruits of the earth, and 
preſerving a juſt temperature in all bodies; the ſun 
which preſides over, and regulates all theſe phæno- 
mena; then the moon, whoſe augmentation and dimi- 

B 4 nution 
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* Tuſcul. To 28, 29. 
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nium moderatorem et du- 
cem ſolem; lunamque ac- 
cretione et diminutione lu- 


minis, quaſi faſtorum no- 


tantem et ſignificantem dies; 
tum in eodem orbe, in x11 
partes diſtributo, quinque 


Rellas ferri, eoſdem curſus 


conſtantiſſimè ſervantes, diſ- 
paribus inter ſe motibus; 


nocturnamque cœli formam 


undique ſideribus ornatam; 


tum globum terræ eminen- 


tem & mari, fixum in medio 
mundi univerſi loco, duabus 
oris diſtantibus habitabilem 
et cultum : quarum altera, 
quam nos incolimus, ſub 


axe poſita ad ſtellas ſeptem, 


unde 
| Horrifer 


 Aquilonis fridor gelidas no- 


litur ni ves: 


altera auſtralis, ignota no- 


bis, quam vocant Græci 


ali ens: cœteras partes in- 


cultas, quod aut frigore ri- 


> aut urantur calore : 
ic autem, ubi habitamus, 
non intermittit ſuo tempore 


Cæœlum nitſcere, arbores fron- 


Aeſcere, 
Vites letifice pampinis pu- 
| beſcere, 


| Rami baccarum ubertate in- 


curve/cere, 


. Segetes largiri fruges, florere 


omnia, 
Fontes ſcatere, herbis prata 
conveſtirien . 


"I 


tum 
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de tous les mouwemens cele/ 
tes; la lune, dont le croiſſaut 
et be decours femblent faits 
pour nous margquer les faſſes; 
les planetts, qui, awec des 


" mouvemens ini gaux, four ni 


Sent également la meme car- 
riere, fur un meme cercle di- 
viſe en douze parties; cette 
prodigieuſe quantite d"etoiles, 
gui durant la nuit decorent le 
ciel de toutes paris. 

Quand nous jetons enſuite 
les yeux ſur le globe de la 
terre, tleue au deſſus de la 
mer, place dans te centre an 
monde, et diviſe en quatre 
parties, deux deſquelles ſont 
cultivees, la ſeptentrionale 
gui nous habitons, Pauſtrale 
gui nous eff inconnue, et It 
reſte inculte, parce gue le froid 
ou le chaud y domine avec 
EXCES. | 

Quand nous obſervons gue 
dans la partie on nous ſom- 


mes, on Voit toujours as temp 
marque, 


Une elartẽ plus pure 
Embellir la nature ; 
Les arbres reverdir; 
Les fontaines bondir; 
L'herbe tendre renaitre; 
Le pampre reparoitre; 


Les préſens de Ceres em- 


plir nos magaz ins; 
Et les tributs de Flore en- 
richir nos jardin«s. 


Quand 


- 
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rution of light ſeems ſo well adapted to mark out: 
our calendar *; the five planets likewiſe revolving. 


T : | through the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, and all of 
them with the greateſt regularity performing their 


reſpective rovolitions, though with. different mo- 
tions: to this add the nightly proſpect of the firma- 
ment, ſtudded and ornamented with ſtars ; then the: 
terreſtrial globe, raiſed above the ſea, and fixed in 
the center of the univerſe +; which in two regions , 
diſtin from each other, is habitable and cultivated... 


One of theſe is that we inhabit, ſituated towards the: 


north pole, whence 
The bluſt ring north wind brings the gelid ſnows. 


The other lies towards the ſouth, and is called by: 

| the Greeks af. Whilſt the remaining parts, by.” 
reaſon of the exceſſive heats and colds which pre- 
vail there, are entirely waſte and depopulated. Bug: 


here, in our happier ſituation, all in due ſeaſon, 


The {ky grows clear, the trees their foliage ſhoot, 

The joyous vines luxuriant branches ſpread, 

The boughs ſway down beneath their fruitful load, 

The fertile ſoil a copious. harveſt yields. 

All nature blooms... Up ſpring refreſhing ſtreams, 

And the gay herbage crowns th' enamel 'd fields. 
OB | Whem 


* By the fafi, we muſt underſtand the days of the-month in gene- 


ral. For working-days were, by the Romans, called faſ#idies, and 


holidays nefaſti. 

I It is evident, from the. expreſſions here uſed, that Cicero fol- 
lowed the Ptolemaic ſyſtem of the world; which places the earth in 
the center of the univerſe, and makes the heavenly. bodies to revolve - 


round it: But this opinion is now given up as erroneous, all the phæ- 
2X nomena being accounted for in a much more ſimple and rational way, 


by ſuppoſing the ſun to occupy the center, and all the planets to re- 


volve round him, viz. our earth once a year, and at the ſame time 


to turn once every day round its OWN axis. 
The earth is divided, both by ancients and moderns, into five- 
regions or zones; that in the middle of the earth was called the torrid 
Tat,, 


et a 
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tummultitudinem pecudum, 
partim ad veſcendum, par- 
tim ad cultus agrorum, par- 
tim ad vehendum, partim 
ad corpora veſtienda; ho- 
minemque ipſum, quaſi con- 
templatorem cœli, ac deo- 
rum, ipſorumque cultorem ; 
atque hominis utilitati agros 
omnes et maria parentia. 


2 


Hzc igitur et alia innu- 
merabilia cum cernimus, 

oſſumuſne dubitare, quin 
Fi præſit aliquis vel effec- 
tor, ſi hæc nata ſunt, ut 
Platoni videtur : vel, fi ſem- 
per fuerint, ut Ariſtoteli 
placet, moderator tanti ope- 
ris et muneris ? 


> hs: RUS 
Hic ego non mirer eſſe 
nemquam, qui ſibi per- 
ſnadear, corpora quædam 
ſolida atque individua vi et 
gravitate ferri, mundumque 
effici ornatiſſimum, et pul- 
cherrimum ex eorum cor- 
porum concurſione fortuita ? 
Hoc qui exiſtimat fieri po- 
tuiſſe, non intelligo, cur 
non idem putet, ſi innume- 
rabiles unius et viginti for- 
mz literarum vel aureæ, vel 
quales libet, aliquo con- 
jiciantur, poſſe ex his in 
terram excuſſis annales En- 
nil, ut deinceps legi poſſint, 
effici: quod neſcio an ne 
in uno quidem verſu poſſit 
tantum valere fortuna. Iſti 
5 autem 
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Quand nous woyons que la 
terre eff peuplee d animaux, 
les uns. pour nous nourrir, 
les autres pour nous weir z 
ceux-ci pour trainer nos far- 
deaux, ceux- là pour labourer 
nos champs : que Phomme y 
eſt comme pour contempler le 
ciel, et pour honorer les dieux $ 
gue toutes les campagnes, 
toutes les mers obtifſent a ſes 
beſoins. 
Pouvons nous a la wie de 
ce ſpectacle, douter qu'il y 
ait un tre, ou qui ait for- 
me le monde, ſuppoſe que, 
fuivant Popinion de Platon, 
il ait ete, forme ; ou qui le 


conduiſe et le gouverne, ſup- 


poſe que, ſuiwant le ſenti- 
ment d Ariſtote, il ſoit de 
toute etermite ? 
Ici ne dois-je pas m'tton- 
ner qu'il y ait un homme qui 
fe perſuade, que de certains 
corps ſolides et indivifibles 
Je meuvent d"'eux-meimes par 
leur poids naturel; et que, 
de leur concours fortuit, 4 4ſt 
fait un monde d une fi grande 
beaute? Quiconque croit ce- 
la poſſible, pourquoi ne croi- 
roit-il pas que fi Pon jetoit 
a terre quantite de caractè- 
res dor, ou de quelque ma- 
titre que ce fut, qui repreſen 
tafſent les vingt et une let- 
res, ils purroient tomber 
arrangez dans un tel ordre, 
gu'ils farmeroient liſiblement 
les annales d Ennius? Je 
doute fe le baſard rencontre- 
| | ro 
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When we conſider again the multitude of cattle 5 


| deſigned, ſome for our nouriſhment, and others ta 


ſupply us with cloathing ; one part, for the conve- 


nience of carriage; another, for the purpoſes of _ 


agriculture : again, when we reflect on man himſelf, 
formed to contemplate the heavens, and pay his de- 
votion to the divine beings; and, laſtly, when we 
obſerve how the whole earth, and' the wide extenſive 
ſeas, are ſubſervient to his accommodation. 
When we conſider all theſe, and the other innu- 
merable objects of the univerſe, can we entertain a 
doubt, but that, if they were created, as is the opi- 
nion of Plato, there preſides over them ſome efficient 
cauſe ; or if, as Ariſtotle holds, they exiſted from all 


eternity, that there is a being, who directs ang ſu- 
| Agent the mighty fabric ? f 


* . 

ls it not aſtoniſhing * „that ever there was a man 
who could perſuade himſelf, that the beautiful, and 
every way complete ſyſtem of the world could be 
produced by the fortuitous concourſe of certain ſolid 
and indiviſible bodies, neceſſarily moved by the forcz 
of their natural gravity! He that can bring himſelf 
to think in this train, may with equal reaſon believe, 
ö "4; 


Kone, as being directly under the ſun, and therefore ſuppoſed by th? 


antients to be uninhabitable for heat; the two zoncs under the pole? 


were called 2 becauſe not habitable for cold; and the two re- 
maining zones, lying between the two frigid zones and the torrid zone, 


were called temperate, on account of the eclemency of their air: And 


though this opinion of the antients, both with regard to the torrid 


and frigid zones, has long ſince been found to be erroneous; yet it 
cannot be denied, but the inhabitants of the temperate zones live 


much more comfortably than thoſe of the other three do. 


* De Nat. Deor. II. 37. He means Epicurus, the chief of a well 


known ſect of; e 


: . 
2 8 
2 4 . 
. 
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autem quemadmodum aſſe- roit afez juſte 2 en faire 


verant, ex corpuſculis non 
colore, non qualitate ali- 
qua, quam worde Græci 


vocant, non ſenſu præditis, 


fed concurrentibus temere 
atque caſu, mundum eſſe 
perfectum? vel innumera- 
biles potius in omni puncto 
temporis alios naſci, alios 


interire? Quod ſi mundum 


efficere poteſt coneurſus ato- 
morum, cur porticum, eur 
templum, cur domum, cur 
urbem non poteſt ? quæ ſunt 
minis operoſa, et multo 
* faciliora. 


15 


Firmiſſimum hoc afferri 


videtur, cur deos efle cre- - 


damus, quod nulla gens 
tam fera, nemo omnium 


tam fit immanis, cujus men- 


tem non imbuerit deorum 
opinio. Multi de diis prava 
fentiunt : id enim vitioſo 
more eflici ſolet: 
tamen eſſe vim et naturam 
divinam arbitrantur. Ne 
verd id collocutio homi- 
num, aut conſenſus efficit : 
non inſtitutis opinio eſt con- 
firmata, non legibus. Om- 
ni autem in re conſenſio 
omnium gentium, lex na- 
turæ putanda eſt. 


Noges 


omnes | 


Nec. 


un ſeul vers. Lais ces gens- 
420 comment afeirent-ih que 
des corpuſcules qui non point 
de couleur, point de qualite, 
points de ſentiment, qui, ne 


font que wvoltiger au gre au 


haſard, ont fait ce monde-Ci + 
-ou_pluſtot, en font à tout mo- 
ment. d'innombrables, qui en 
remplacent d autres? Quol, 


A le concours des atomes peut 
Faire un monde, ye pourroit- 


il pas faire des choſes plus 
aiſces, un portique, un 0 
une aden, une ville? 


, 


7 " £ 1 
- Oo * 
+ S * 
F 7 
* * , 
3» 


"Ys e prevoe wy 
Pexiſtence des dieux, Oeft gu il 


1 55 a re de peuple aſſex bar- 


„ "point 4 homme aſſes” 


| e four nu avoir pas 
Þ efprit imbu de « rette opinions. 


Pl eurs peuples, 2 4 lawtrite, 
ont pas une idee juſte des 
lieux: ili. ſe laiffent tromper 
a des coutumes erronees ; mals 
enfin ils Hentendent tous à 


croire une puiſſauce divine, 


un tre ſupreme. Et ce n 'e/t 
point une croyance qui ait ele: 
concertte ; les hommes ne ſe 
Jont point donne te mot pour 
282 leurs loix n'y ont 
point de part. Or, dans 
quelque matiere que ce ſoit, le. 
conſentement de toutes les na- 


tions doit ſe prendre pour loi 
de la nature. : 


7 0 
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re that if a very large number of types, ( whether of 
0 gold or any other ſubſtance) repreſenting the letters 
nt: WM of the alphabet *, be thrown any where on the: 
, ground, they would form the annals of Ennius, ſo 
2 as to make them legible : whereas 1 very much. 
„ doubt, whether the power of chance could reach. 
even ſo far as to produce one ſingle verſe. How then 


can theſe men affirm, that corpuſcles without colour, 
without any of that quality + which the Greeks: 
call waz, f. e. plaſtic, or compoſing faculty, and: 
without intelligence, ſhould, by only floating about 
at random, accidentally concur to the formation of 


tinually to ſupply the place of periſhing ones? But 
if this concourſe of atoms can make a world, why; 
does it never form a portico, a temple, a houſe, or a 
1 an 3 which are certainly yl much eaſier to be effected * 
Aa t invincible eel to prove the exiſt= 

ence of ſuperior heings is, that there is no nation ſas 
barbarous, no man ſo ſavage, whoſe mind is not im- 
bued with this perſuaſion. It muſt be confeſſed, in- 
deed, that many people entertain very unworthy ideas 
concerning the gods; which is owing to their bad mo- 
rals, and the prejudices of education; but all unite 
in acknowledging a divine and ſupreme nature. Nei- 


2 


1 * Some have imagined that this paſſage of Cicero gave the firſt hint 
towards inventing the art of printing. In the original, it is univs et: 
FIR Siginti formæ literarum, 1. e. types of the one and twenty letters, 
, which was the number contained in their alphabet. 

+ Colour, heat, and ſuch other qualities, according to the Epicu- 
reans, belong only to compound bodies. Their atoms have naturally; 
no other property but their ſize, weight, and what neceſſarily reſults: 
FI from their configuration, ſmoothneſs, or. roughneſs, 

. 1 Tuſcul, I. 13. 


* 


ther is this perſuaſion the reſult of any conference, 


the world; nay, of an infinite number of worlds, con- 


bp © 


— 
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* 


Roges me, quid aut quale 


fit Deus? Auctore utar Si- 


monide: de quo cum quz- 


ſiviſſet hoc idem tyrannus 
Hiero, deliberandi cauſa 


fibi unum diem poſtulavit. 


Cum idem ex eo poſtridie 
quæreret, biduum petivit. 

Cum ſæpius duplicaret nu- 
merum dierum, admiranſ- 
que Hiero requireret, cur 
ita faceret: 2uia, quanto, 
inquit, diutiùs conſidero, tan- 
to mihi res videtur obſcurior. 
Sed Simonidem arbitror, 
(non enim poeta ſolùm ſua- 
vis, verùm etiam cæteroqui 
doctus, ſapienſque traditur) 


quia multa venirent in men- 


tem acuta atque ſubtilia, 
dubitantem, quid eorum 


eſſet veriſſimum, deſperaſſe 


omnem veritatem. 1 


XX, 


Nec verd Deus ipſe, qui 


intelligitur a nobis, alio | 


modo intelligi poteſt, niſi 
mens ſoluta quædam et li- 
bera, ſegregata ab omni 
concretione mortali, omnia 


Entiens et movens, ipſaque 


prædita motu ſempiterno. 
| Ex 


KI 
Vous me demanderez ce 
gue COeft que Dieu? Te ferai 
avec vous, comme Simoni de 


avec te tyran Hieron, qui 
lui propofoit la mime queſtion. 


D'avord il demanda un jour | 


pour y penſer : le lendemain, 

deux autres jours : et comme 
chaque fois il doubloit le nom- 
Ere des jours qu'il demandoit, 


' Hieron voulut en ſavoir la 


cauſe. Parce que, dit-il, 
plus Jy fais reflexion, plus 
la choſe me paroit obſcure. 
Ce qui me fait Juger gue Si- 
monide, qui n'etoit pas feule- 
ment un potte deicat, mais 
gui d ailleurs ne manquoit ni 
4 erudition, ni de bon /ens, 
perdit à la fin toute Pe rance 
de trouver la write; apres 
gue fon eſprit ſe fut promene 
opinions en opinions, les 
unes plus ſubtiles que les au- 


tres, fans pouvoir trouver 44 


veritable. 


On ne peut concevorr Dieu, 
gue ſous Pidee d un efprit 
pur, ſans melange, degage 
de toure matiere 'corruptible 5 


qui connoit tout, gui meut 


tout, et. que a de lui-meme. 
un mouvement eternel, 


1 


Par 


On RELIGION. 2 
For concert of mankind ; nor does it derive its autho- 
Writy from the power of cuſtom, or the ſanction of 
laws. Now, the common conſent of mankind is, 
in every caſe, to be eſteemed a law of nature. 


e 
Should * you aſk me to define what God is, I 


5 
F would adopt the procedure of | Simonides, who, when 
ey the ſame taſk was impoſed on him by Hiero, king 
of Syracuſe, deſired one day to conſider of it: next 
255 day, the ſame queſtion being again put to him, he 
* requeſted two days more; then four, and ſo on for a 
. conſiderable time, doubling always his demand. At 
„ laſt, when the king with ſurpriſe aſked the reaſon of 
this, he replied, That the more he meditated on it, 
the more incomprehenſible it appeared to him.“ For 
l ſuppoſe that Simonides (who was not only an excel- 


lent poet, but otherwiſe a man of extenſive know- 
FX ledge and wiſdom) was bewildered in a variety of 
opinions, each more ſubtile and abſtracted than the 
other; and being uncertain which of them came 

JF neareſt to truth, he deſpaired of finding it +. * 


Now ſ we can entertain no other idea of God, fo 
far as his nature is comprehenſible by us, than that 


of 


* De Nat. Deor. I. 22 | | 7 
+ None but Jews and Chriſtians can form a juſt idea of the divine 
being: for the antient philoſophers, unapprized of the true ſyſtem of 
the creation, and helieving the eternity of matter, could not but draw 
falſe inferences from ſo falſe a principle. 
1 Tuſcul. I. 27. Several moderns have maintained, that the no- 
tion of fure ſpirit was not to be found in the writings of the ancients, 
] would be glad to aſk them, if to expre s that notion, they themſelves 
have terms leſs equivocal, or more deciſive and clear than thoſe we 
ſee here ? | | 5 1 +20 


* 


— 
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Ex ipſa hominum ſoler- 
tia eſſe aliquam mentem, 
et eam quidem acriorem 
et divinam, exiſtimare de- 
bemus. Unde enim hanc ha- 
mo arripuit ? ut ait apud 
Xenophontem 
Quin et humorem, et calo- 


rem, qui eſt fuſus in corpo- 


re, et terrenam ipſam viſ- 
cerum ſoliditatem, animum 
denique illum ſpirabilem 
ſi quis quærat unde habe - 
mus, apparet : 
a terra ſumpſimus, aliud ab 
humore, aliud ab igne, a- 


liud ab are eo, quem ſpi- 


ritu ducimus. IIlud autem, 
nod vincit hæc omnia, ra- 
tionem dico, et, ſi placet, 
pluribus verbis, mentem, 
Conſilium, 
prudentiam, ubi inveni- 
mus? unde ſuſtulimus? 


Eſſe præſtantem aliquam, 
æternamque naturam, et 


eam ſuſpiciendam, admi- 
randamque hominum gene- 
n, pulchritudo mundi, or- 
doque rerum cœleſtium co- 


gi confiteri. Quamobrem, 
ut religio propaganda e- 
tiam 


Socrates. 


quod. aliud 


cogitationem, 
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Par Peforit Fo tel 
gu il oft, nous devons juger 
1 il 4 quelque autre intel- 
Bend, gui ait plus de vi u- 
cite, er qui ſoit divine. Can 
d'où viendroit a Phomme,. 
dit Socrate dans X. enophens. 
Fentendement dont il eſt 
doue? On woit que cet a 
un peu de terre, eau, de 


feu, et d'air, que nous de- 


vons les parties ſolides de no- 
tre corps, la chaltur et I hu- 
midite qui y ſont rẽpandues, 
le foufle meme qui nous anime. 
Mais ce qui eff bien au deſſus 
de tout cela, j'entens la rai- 


ſon, et pour le GY en plu- 
ſfeurs termes, 
Jugement, la pensee, la pru- 
dence, ou l avons-nous pris R 


Leſbrit, le- 


% _ S- 
* 
Qu'il iy ait un tire Jupe- 


rieur, qui ' Jubfeftera toujours, 
er gui mérite le reſped et J ad- 


miration des hommes, c et 


de quoi la beaut de Puni- 
vers et la regularite des 4 
tres nous force de conwvenir. 
On doit par consequent nour- 


11 
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of a pure and free intelligence, or ſpirit, entirely 

diſtinct from all corruptible matter, perceiving and 
moving all things, and poſſeſſed of ſelf- motion from 


eternity. 
658 


Pom * the coulidurheich of the powers of the 
human mind, it is reaſonable, and we ought to infer, 
that there muſt exiſt a divine mind, far ſurpaſſing 
the activity of ours: for as Socrates aſks in Xeno=- 7 
phon, Whence hath man derived his ſpiritual na 
ture?” As to the conſtituent parts of the body, the 
humours, the heat diffuſed through it, the ſolids, and 
the breath we reſpire, it is eaſy tracing each of them 
to their reſpective elements: thus one proceeds from 
water, another from fire, a third from earth, and a 
fourth from air, But what far excels all bodily ac- 
compliſhments, our reaſon, I mean, or in other 
words our underftanding, judgment, thought, pru- 
dence, where have we found it? F rom what nen 5 


as it e ? 


That + there exiſts an excellent, perfect, and 
eternal being, worthy of the moſt exalted reſpect 
and admiration of mankind, the beauty of the uni- 
'verſe, and the harmony of the heavenly bodies, com- 
pel us to confeſs. Wherefore, as religion, which 
is intimately connected with the knowledge of na- 


ture, ought to be propagated, fo every root of ſu- 
perſtition 


* De Natura Deorum, II, 6, 7. 
7 Pe Divinat. II. 72, 
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tiam eſt, quæ eſt juncta 
cum cognitione naturæ, ſic 
ſuperſtitionis ſtirpes omnes 
ejiciendæ. Inſtat enim et 
urget, et, quo te cunque 
verteris, perſequitur; ſive 
tu vatem, ſive tu omen au- 
dieris ; five immolaris, five 
avem aſpexeris ; fi Chal- 
dæum, ſi haruſpicem vide- 
ris ; ſi fulſerit, fi tonuerit, 
fi tactum aliquid erit de 
cœlo, fi oſtenti ſimile na- 
tum, factumve quippiam; 
quorum neceſſe eſt plerum- 
que aliquid eveniat : ut 
nunquam liceat quieta men- 
te conſiſtere. 


Deos et venerari, et co- 
lere debemus. Cultus au- 
tem deorum eſt optimus, 
idemque caſtiſſimus, atque 
ſanctiſſimus, pleniſſimuſque 
pietatis, ut eos ſemper pu- 
Ta, integra, incorrupta, et 
mente, et voce veneremur. 
Non enim philoſophi ſo- 


rir et repandre une religion 


eclairte, mais en meme temps 


extirper toute ſuperſtition. 


Vous ne fauriez faire un 
pas, que celle-ci ne vous pour- 
faive, et ne ſe preſente & 
vous, Un devin, un pre- 
ſage, un ſacrifice, le vol de 
quelque oiſeau, la rencontre. 
un Chaldeen, ou d'un ha- 
ruſpice, un eclair, le bruit du 


' fonnerre, la foudre tombie du 


ciel, quelque production de 
la terre, ou quelque &uine- 
ment, qui paroit tenir du 
prodige, tout ſufit au ſuper- 
ftitieux pour Salarmer ; et 
neceſſairement il en trouvera 
des occaſions fi frequentes, 


gue ſon eſprit ne ſera jamais 


tranquille. I 
| , 7 for 
On doit aux 


culte plein de reſpect. 


- dieux ut 
Cul-' 


te tres-bon, tres-ſaint, qui 


exige beaucoup d innocence et 
de pitte, une inviolable pu- 


rete de caur et de bouche; 


mais qui n'a rien de commun 
avec la ſuperſtition, dont nos 


peres, aulſi- bien que les phi- 


Ihm, verùm etiam majores 
noſtri ſuperſtitionem à reli- 
gione ſeparaverunt. 

3638 

Sit igitur jam hoc A prin- 


loſophes, ont entitrement ſẽ- 
pare la religion. 


* 


1 


Due des hommes qui vi- 


eipio perſuaſum civibus, do- 
minos eſſe omnium rerum, 
ac moderatores deos : ea- 
que, quæ gerantur, eorum 
geri ditione, ac numine, 


vent en ſociete, commencent 
donc par crore fermement, 
qu'il y à des dieux maitres 
de tout, et qui gouvernent 


tout; qui diſpoſent de tous 


les kvenemens ; qui ne ceſ- 
ſent de faire du bien au 
| genre 

47M 


eoſdemque optimè de ge- 
nere hominum mereri: et, 
qualis 


* 
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perſtition ſhould be extirpated. Turn you to which 
hand vou will, the follies of ſuperſtition are ſure to 
ſtrike your obſervation; whether you liſten to a 
diviner, or attend to an omen; whether you ſacri- 
fice, or obſerve the flight of a bird ; whether you 
meet a Chaldean *, or ſoothſayer; nay, does it 
but thunder or lighten, is ſomething thunder-ftruck, - 
or ſhould any monſtrous production, or extraordi- 
| nary accident occur | Now, as incidents of this 
kind muſt, in the courſe of things, frequently hap- 
pen, the ſuperſtitious perſon is thereby alarmed, and- 
never enjoys one unruffled hour, 


1 0a 


To + worſhip the gods, is our indiſpenſible duty: 
and that worſhip is beſt performed, moſt pure and 
perfect, and moſt deſerves the name of piety, when 
ie is offered with true ſincerity and purity of mind: 
F for not only the philoſophers, but likewiſe our an- 
ceſtors, have carefully: gens between * 
gion and ſuperſtition. | 


Let + this therefore be a fundamental principle in 
all ſocieties, That the gods are the ſupreme lords 
and governors of all things, that all events are di- 
rected by their influence and wiſdom, and that: they 
are kind and benevolent to mankind ; likewiſe that 


they know what every perſon really is, obſerve his 
actions 


* A Chaldean, among the Romans, was the ſame with what the 
3 call a Bobemian, and we a Gipſy; that is to ſay, a fortune» 
eller 

+ De Nat. Deor. II. 28, 

1 De Legibus, II. 7. 


* 
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qualis quiſque fit, quid 
agat, quid in ſe admittat, 
qua mente, qua pietate co- 
lat religiones, intueri: pi- 
orumque et impiorum ha- 
bere rationem. 


Utiles eſſe autem opi- 
niones has, quis neget, cum 
intelligat, quam multa fir- 
mentur jurejurando; quan- 
tz ſalutis ſint fœderum re- 


ligiones; quam multos di- 


vini ſupplicii metus à ſce- 
lere revocarit; quamque 
ſancta ſit ſocietas civium 
inter ipſos, diis immortali- 
bus interpoſitis tum judici- 


bus, tum teſtibus? 


f 


In ſpecie fictæ ſimula- 
fionis, ſicut reliquæ virtu- 
tes, ita pietas ineſſe non 


_ cum qua ſimul et 


anctitatem, et religionem 
tolli necefle eſt: quibus 


ſublatis perturbatio vitæ ſe - 
quitur, et magna confuſio. 
Atque haud ſcio, an, pie- 
tate adversùs deos ſublata, 
fides etiam et ſocietas hu- 
mani generis, et una ex- 
cellentiſſima virtus, juſtitia, 


tollatur. 


genre humain ; dont les re- 
gards demelent ce que cha- 

cun eff, ce que chacun fait, 
tout c qu on ſe. permet a ⁵⁶ä 
ſoi-môme, dans quel eſprit, 
avec quels ſentimens on pro- 


fell la religion; et qui met- 


tent de la difference entre 
Phomme pieux et Pimpie. 

Peut-on nier que ces ſen- 
timeuslà ne foient d une 
grande utilité, lor/qu'on voit 
dans combien d occaſtons le 
ferment eft Ie ſceau de nos 
paroles; pour combien Ia 
religion entre dans Ia foi 
de nos alliances; combien 
de crimes la crainte d une 


 punition divine a detournez ;; 
et combien eft ſainte une - 


ciete d hommes perſuades 
zu ils ont au milieu d eux, et 
pour juges, et pour 16moins,. 
les dieux immortels? 
2 

I en eſt de la piete comme 
de toutes les autres wertus, 
elle ne conſiſte pas en de 
wains dehors. Sans elle il 
n'y aura ni ſaintete, ni re- 
Agion et des-lors quel dz- 
rangement, quel trouble par- 
mi nous ? Js doute, fi d é 


teindre la pitte eavers les 


dieux, ce ne ſeroit pas anean- 


tir la bonne foi, la fociete: 


civile, et la principale des. 
vertus, qui eff Ia juſtices. © 


* 
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Actions whether good or bad, diſcern whether our 


profeſſions of religion are ſincere, and from the heart 
or not, and are ſure to make a difference between 


good men and the wicked. 


- 


Now who can diſpute the utility of theſe ſen- 


| timents, when he ſhall reflect, how many caſes of 


the greateſt importance are decided by oaths; how 
much the ſacred rites, performed in making treaties, 


tend to aſſure peace and tranquillity ; alſo what 
numbers has the fear of divine puniſhment reclaim- 
ed from a vicious courſe of life; and how * ſacred _ 


the ſocial rights muſt be, in a ſociety, where a firm 
perſuaſion obtaigs of the immediate intervention of 
the immortal gods, both as witneſſes and judges of 
their actions? 


"m_— .o-* 
eo © 
. 6, 


Tt + is with piety as with other virtues, it can- 
not conſiſt in diſſimulation: without piety, neither 
ſanctity of manners, nor religion, can in any wiſe 
be ſupported ; and if theſe are deſtroyed, what dread- 


| ful confuſion and diforder muſt enſue ? And indeed, 


it is a queſtion with me, whether, without piety to- 
wards the gods, the mutual confidence and ſociety 
of mankind, -or that moſt excellent of all virtues, 
Juſtice, could ſubſiſt. 


* Other tranſlators may ſeize occaſions to praiſe and point out the 
delicacy of a thought, or the happineſs and elegance of an expreſſion. 
Let me, on juſter grounds, admire here the manner in which a hea- 
then lays down to us that important doctrine of the nn of 
God, the ſearcher of hearts, 


+ De Nat, Deor, I, 2. 
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— Adi A. ad 


N. 
De HOMINE. 


A NIMAL hoc provi- 


dum, ſagax, multi- 


plex, acutum, memor, ple- 


num rationis et confi], 
quem vocamus HoMINEM, 
przclaraquadam conditione 
generatum eſt a ſummo Deo. 
Solum eſt enim ex tot ani- 
mantium generibus atque 
naturis, particeps rationis 


cet cogitationis, cum cætera 


Lint omnia expertia. 


Eft illud quidem maxi- 
mum, animo ipſo animum 
videre: et nimirum hanc 
habet vim præceptum A- 
pollinis, quo monet, ut ſe 


quiſque noſcat. Non enim, 
credo, id præcipit, ut mem- 


bra noſtra, aut ſtaturam, fi- 
guramve noſcamus: neque 
nos corpora ſumus: neque 


ego tibi hæc dicens, cor- 


port tuo dico. Cum igi- 
tur, Neſce te, dicit, hoc di- 


cit, Noſce animum tuum. 


Nam corpus quidem quaſi 
vas eſt, aut aliquod animi 
| recep- 


Sur HOMME. 


TN animal, dans lequel 
font preveyance, ſaga- 

cite, talens divers, penttra- 
tion, memoire, raiſonnement, 


' gJugement 5 cet animal que 


nous appelons HOMME, a 
ete fingulierement fawvoriſe 


par le Dieu ſupreme, qui Pa 


mis au monde. Car, de tous 
les animaux, dont il y a taut 
a"eſpeces differentes, celui- la 
eſt le ſeul qui ait regu en par- 
tage la raiſon et la penſee. 


Tous les autres en ſont d- 


pour vis. 


. 


Rien weſt fi grand, que 
de voir avec les yeux de 
Pame, lame elle mime. Auſſi 
eft-ce Ia le ſens de !] Oracle, 
gui veut que chacun ſe con- 


noiſſe. Sans doute qu Apol- 


lon n à point pretendu par-là 


nous dire de connoitre notre 
corps, notre taille, notre fi- 
gure. Car qui dit nous, 
ne dit pas notre corps; et 
quand je parle d vous, ce 


n eſt pas @ votre corps que je 


parle. Quand donc l Oracle 
nous dit, Connoitoi, il eu- 
teud, Connoi ton ame. Vo- 

| | tre 


the veſſel, or receptacle of the ſoul ; and. the actions 
| 3 | 7 


iy 
On NM A N. 


AN *. whom we may Jefine to be an animal 


endowed with forecaſt, ſagacity, wit, penetra- 
tion, memory, judgment, and prudence, holds, by 
the ſingular favour of the ſupreme being, a very diſ- 
tinguiſhed rank in the creation, For he, of all the 
different ſpecies and kinds of animals, is the only 
partaker of reaſon and thought. 


XK. 
Tt is + a matter of the greateſt importance, for 


the human ſoul to comprehend its own nature; and 


doubtleſs, this is the meaning of Apollo's | precept, 
enjoining every one to know himſelf: for I cannot 
think that it directs us to make ourſelves acquainted 
with the different parts of our bodies, or their ſta- 
ture and form. ' Body by no means conſtitutes our 
being; nor when I diſcourſe with you, is it to your 
body 1 addreſs myſelf. W herefore, when the oracle 
ſays, Know yourſelf, * 1t certainly intends, Know 
your ſoul, For, in fact, the body is no more than 


De Legib. I. 7. + Feu, 1 

t Pliny, 1. 1. c. 32. informs us, that in the temple at Delphos, 
they read three precepts of Chilon, one of the ſeven wiſe men; the 
firſt of which was that here mentioned; the ſecond was, That we 
ought to deſire nothing with too great eagerneſs; ;* the third, 5 That 
it 1 a misfortune to be in debt, or engaged i in law-ſuits.“ 


PE 
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receptaculum. Ab animo 
tuo quidquid agitur, id agi- 
tur à te. Hunc igitur noſſe, 
niſi divinum eſſet, non eſſet 
hoc acrioris cujuſdam ani- 
mi præceptum, ſic, ut tri- 
butum deo ſit. 


vn af 


Illud, ry5% crab, noli 


utare ox arrogantiam mi- 


nuendam ſolim eſſe dictum, 
verùm etiam ut bona noſtra 
norimus. 
5 N 

ui ſe e norit, pri- 
mim aliquid ſentiet ſe ha- 
bere divinum, ingeniumque 
in ſe ſuum, ſicut fimula- 
crum aliquod, dedicatum 
putabit ; tantôque munere 
deorum ſemper dignum ali- 
quid et faciet, et fentiet : 
et, cum ſe ipſe perſpexerit, 


totumque tentarit, intelli- 


get, quemadmodum a na- 
tura ſubornatus in vitam 
venerit, quantaque inſtru- 
menta habeat ad obtinen- 
dam adipiſcendamque ſa- 
pientiam : quoniam princi- 
pio rerum omnium quaſi 
adumbratas intelligentias a- 
nimo ac mente conceperit: 
quibus illuſtratus, ſapientia 
duce, bonum virum, et ob 
eam. ipſam cauſam cernat 
ic beatum fore. 


„ Nam 


tre corps net, pour al 


dire, gue le vaiſſeau, que le 
domicile de wotre ame. T ou: 
ce que vous fuiles, c'eſt vo- 
tre ame qui le fait. Admi- 


rable precepte, que celui de 
connoitre Jon ame! On a | 
bien juge qu'il u y avoir qu un 


homme d'un eſprit ſuperieur, 
gui put en avoir congu Fidte : 
et Ceft ce qui fait qu'on Pa 
attribute a r dien. 
X N. | 

Quand on dit & homme, 
Connoitol, ce net pas ſeu- 
lement pour rabaiſſer ſon r= 
gueil, Ceft auſſi pour lui faire 
ſentir ce qu i vaut, 

A | 

Tout homme qui rentrera 
en lui meme, y decouwrira 
des traces de la divinite : 
et /e regardant comme un 
temple ou les dieux ont place 
Jon ame pour tre leur image, 
il ne ſe permettra que des 
ſentimens, que des actions, 
qui repondent a la dignite. de 
leur preſent. Un ſerieux ex- 
amen de ce qu'il eff, et de 
ce qu'il peut, lui fait com- 
prendre de quels avantages 
la nature a pourvi, et com- 
bien de ſecours lui facilitent 
Pacguifition de la ſageſje. 
Venu au monde avec des no- 
tions gentrales, qui d abord 
ne ſont que comme ebauchees, 
i vit qu en ſuivant cette 
lumiòre, guide par la Jageſſe, 
il fera homme de bien, et par 


conſequent heurcux. 


* 


+ 0 ab dc ² !!!. 2 See es ae ade? 


$& xm 


wo of 


ye . . * 


on M A N. e 


of the latter only, can properly be called the actions 
of the man. In fine, was not the knowledge of 


tue ſoul an excellent accompliſhment, it could not 
| have paſſed for an apophthegm of ſuch acuteneſs, as 
co have been attributed to a deity. 


"+ 
This * precept, * Know yourſelf,” was not ſole- 
ly intended to obviate the pride of mankind ; but 


X likewiſe, that we might underſtand our own in- 


trinſic worth. 


Whoever + knows himſelf, muſt be conſcious that 


he is poſſeſſed of a divine principle; he will look 


upon his rational part as the reſemblance of ſome 
divinity, conſecrated within him ; and will always 
be careful, that his ſentiments, as well as his ex- 
ternal behaviour, be worthy of this ineſtimable di- 
vine preſent; A ſerious and thorough examination 
of all his powers will inform him, what ſignal ad- 


vantages he has received from nature, and with 


what infinite helps he is furniſhed for the attain- 
ment of wiſdom ; for, from his firſt entrance into 


the world, he has faint conceptions t of all things 


delineated, as it were, in his mind; by the en- 
lightening aſſiſtance of which, and the guidance of 
wiſdom, he may become a good, and conſequently 
a happy man. | 
b | Some What 


* Ad. Q. Fratrem, III. 6. + De Legib. I. 22. 

1 Cicero, here, ſeems to take it for granted, that our ideas, which 
have any regard to the law of nature, are innate, or ſuch as we come 
uno the world with, But Mr Locke clearly evinces, that we have no 

| | ideas 


— 
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Nam cum animus, cog- 
nitis perceptiſque virtuti- 
bus, a corporis obſequio in- 
dulgentiaque diſceſſerit, vo- 
luptatemque, ſicut labem 
aliquam decoris, oppreſſe- 
rit, omnemque mortis do- 
loriſque timorem effugerit, 
ſocietatemque caritatis coie- 
rit cum ſuis, omneſque na- 
tura conjunctos, ſuos duxe- 
rit, cultumque deorum, et 
puram religionem ſuſcepe- 
rit, et exacuerit illam, ut 
oculorum, ſic ingenii aciem, 
ad bona deligenda, et reji- 
cienda contraria: quid eo 
dici, aut excogitari poterit 
beatius? | 


ldemque cum ccelum, 
terras, maria, rerumque om- 
nium naturam perſpexerit, 
eaque unde generata, quo 
recurrant, quando, quo mo- 
ds obitura, guid in 11s mor- 
tale et caducum, quid divi- 
num æternumque fit, vide- 
rit, ipſumque ea moderan- 
tem et regentem pænè pre- 
henderit, ſeſeque non unis 
circumdatum mcenibus, po- 


pularem alicujus definin lo- 
ci, ſed civem totius mundi, 


uaſi unius urbis, agnove- 
tit: in hac ille magnificen- 


tia rerum, atque in hoc con- 


ſpectu et cognitione nature, 
dis immortales! quam pſe 
ſe noſcet: quod Apollo 
precipit Pythius? Quam 
contemnet, quam deſpiciet, 


quam pro nihilo putabit . 


Ea, 
22 


Du y a- t. il, en effet, de 
plus heureux qu un homme, 
gui, parvenu d une exacte 
connoiſſance des wertus, na 
point de lache complaiſance 
pour les ſens, et foule aux 
pieds la wolupte, comme quel- 
gue choſe de honteux ; qui 


nue craint ni la doleur, ni la 


mort; qui cherit tendrement 
les feens, et met au nombre 
des frens tout ce qu'il a de 
ſemblables; qui honore reli- 
gieuſement des dieux, et les 
ert purement ; qui, comme 
nous ouvrons les yeux du corps 
pour diſtinguer les objets, em- 


ploie de meme les yeux de Le- 


Jprit pour diſcerner le bien et 

le mal. | 
Quand ſes regards auront 
embraſje le ciel, la terre, les 
mers, tent ce qui exiſte © 
guand il aura compris de 
ques les choſes ſont formeces, 
ce gubelles doivent redevenir, 
dans quel temps et de quelle 
maniere elles finiront, cr 
gu elles ont de perifjable, et 
ce gu'elles ont d'tternel : 
guand il aura preſque touch 
au doigt et a Pauwil, fr j'ofe 
ainſi dire, Peire qui regle 
et gouverne l univers quand 
iverra, que lui perſonnel- 
lement il n'eſt point refſerre 
dans un petit coin de la terre, 
mais que le monde entier ne 
fait que comme une ſeule 
ville, dont il eft citopen 6! 
gu un fi magniſique ſpectacle, 
cu la nature je montre à dé- 
couvert, mettra bieul' hamme 
| 4 pore 
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What can be conceived more truly happy than 
| the ſtate of that man who, having attained to an 
exact knowledge of virtue, throws off all indul- 
gence to body and ſenſe, tramples upon pleaſure as 
a thing unbecoming the dignity of his nature; is 
not terrified at the approach of affliction, or even of 
death itſelf; who maintains a benevolent intercourſe 
with his friends, and in that number includes the 
whole race of mankind, as being united together 
by one common nature; in ſhort, who preſerves 
| an unfeigned piety and reverence towards the gods, 
and exerts the utmoſt force of his rational powers 

to diſtinguiſh good from evil. juſt as we ſtrain 
our eyes in order to view an object with the greater 


attention ? 

When this man ſhall have dae the heavens, 
the earth, and the ſeas ; ſtudied the nature of all 

things, and informed himſelf whence they were ge- 
nerated, to what ſtate they return, the time and 
manner of their diſſolution, and what parts of them 
are mortal and periſhing, and what divine and eter- 
nal; when he ſhall have attained, in a great mea- 
ſure, the knowledge of that being who ſuperintends 
and governs them; and ſhall look upon himſelf 
not as confined within the walls of any one city, 
or as the member of any particular community, but 
as a Citizen of the univerſe, conſidered as one ſtate : 
on ſuch a grand repreſentation of things as this, 


£4 and 


ideas beſides thoſe we receive by the ſenſes, * thoſe which the 
mind forms by its own operations on the former, So that if a man 
was born without any external ſenſe at all, he could form no idea, 
not even of reflection; becauſe the mind would have no . to 
ground its reflect. ons on. 5 
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ea, quz vulgo ducuntur am- 
pliſſima? 


Atque he omnia, quaſi 
ſepimento aliquo, vallabit 
deſſerendi ratione, veri et 
falſi judicandi fcientia, et 
arte quadam intelligendi, 
quid quamque rem ſequa- 
tur, et quid fit cui que con- 
trarium. Cumque ſe ad 
civilem ſocietatem natum 
ſenſerit, non ſolùm illa ſub- 
tili diſputatione ſibi uten- 
dum putabit, ſed etiam fu- 
ſa latius perpetua oratione, 
qua regat populos, qua ſta- 


biliat leges, qua caſtiget 


improbos, qua tueatur bo- 
nos, qua laudet claros vi- 
ros: qua præcepta ſalutis 
et laudes aptè ad perſua- 
dendum edat ſuis civibus: 


qua hortari ad decus, re vo- 


care a flagitio, conſolari 
poſſit affliftos : factaque et 
conſulta fortium et ſapien- 


tium, cum improborum ig- 
nominia, ſempiternis mo- 


numentis prodere. 

Quæ cum tot res tantæ- 
que ſint, quæ ineſſe in ho- 
mine perſpiciantur ab 11s, 
qui ſe ipſi velint noſſe, ea- 


rum parens eſt, educatrix- 


que ſapientia. 


Animorum 


cepie d Apollon ! 


a porte de fo connoitre lui 
meme, cenformement au pre- 


tous ces objets, dont Pambi- 


tion wulgaire ſe fait une fi 


grande ide, ſeront peu ca- 
fables de Peblouir ! Qu ile 
lui paroitront wils, et dignes 
du dernier mepris ! 

Pour faire la ſolidite et 
la firete de ſes connoiſſances, 
il les entourera comme d'une 
haie, en leur afjeciant la 
logigue, qui enſeigne à de- 
a ler le urai d avec le faux, 
a tirer d'un principe une con- 
ſequence juſte, @ voir comment 
une propofition ditruit Pau- 
tre. Et comprenant qu il eff 
ne pour la jociete civile, il 
we en tiendra pas à cette 
preciſion des logiciens ; mais 
21 fera uſage de Peloguence, 
pour gouverner les peuples, 
pour affermir les loix, pour 
chatier les michans, pour 
aefenare les bons, pour cele- 
brer le merite, pour inſtruire, 
pour animer, pour exhorter 
au bien, detourner du mal, 
conſoler les affliget, et immor- 
taliſer le wice et la vertu. 


Dui voudra ſe connoitre, 


verra que Þ homme uait avec | 


de fi heureuſes diſpoſitions. 
Mais il faut que la ſageſſẽ 


les cultive, et les mette en 


Cure. 
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On MAN. 45 
and on ſuch a proſpect and knowledge of nature; 


; $3 how well, O heavens ! would ſuch a one under- 
tand the precept of Pythian Apollo, by knowing 
 X himſelf? How low would he eſteem, how thorough- 


ly would he contemn and deſpiſe thoſe things which. 
1 by vulgar minds are held in the higheſt eſteem ? 


All theſe acquirements he, would ſecure and 
guard, as with a fence, by the ſcience of diſtinguiſh- 
ing truth from falſhood, and the art of renſonings 
that teaches him to know what conſequences fol- 
low. from premiſſes, and how far one propoſition 
| claſhes with another. When ſuch a perſon was 
convinced that nature deſigned him for ſociety, he 
XZ would not reſt contented with theſe ſubtile diſqui- 
X fitions, but would put in practice that comprehen- 
IX ſive eloquence which is neceſſary for governing na- 
tions, enacting laws, puniſhing malefactors, defend- 
ing the honeſt part of mankind, and publiſhing the 
praiſes of great men; he would likewiſe uſe his 
perſuaſive eloquence to recommend ſalutary maxims 


to his countrymen; to rouſe them to the practice of 


virtue, and turn them from wickedneſs; to comfort 
the afflicted; and in fine, by his writings, to im- 
mortalize the wiſe regulations and noble actions of 
the prudent and 3 and to publiſh the ſhame and 
infamy of wicked men, 


So many and ſo excellent are the things that will 
be found in man, by thoſe who defire to know them- 
ſelves; of all which, however, wiſdom is the * 
rent Fa, director. | 
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Animorum nulla in terris 
origo inveniri poteſt. Ni- 
hil enim eſt in animis mix- 
tum atque concretum, aut 
quod ex terra natum atque 
n ctum eſſe videatur: nihil 


ne aut humidum quidem, 


aut flabile, aut igneum. 


His enim in naturis nihil 
ineſt, quod vim memoriæ, 


mentis, cogitationis habeat; 
quod et præterita teneat, et 
futura provideat, et com- 
Plecti poſſit præſentia: quæ 
ſola divina ſunt. Nec in- 
venietur unquam, unde ad 
bominem venire poſſint, ni- 
fi a Deo. Singularis eſt 
Igitur quædam natura atque 


vis animi; ſcjuncta ab his 


uſttatis notiſque naturis. 
Ita quidquid ett illud, quod 
ſentit, quod ſapit, quod 
vult, quod viget, cœleſte 
et divinum eſt: ob eam- 


que rem æternum fit ne- 


ceſſe eſt. 
A . 
Sanguinem, bilem, pi- 
tuitam, oſſa, nervos, venas, 


omnem denique membro- 


rum et totius corporis fi- 
guram videor poſſe dicere, 
unde concreta et quo modo 
facta ſint. Per animum ip- 
ſum, ſi nihil eſſet in eo, ni- 
fi 1d, ut per eum viveremus, 
tam natura putarem homi- 
nis vitam ſuſtentari, quam 
vitis, quam arboris: hæc 
enim etiam dicimus vivere. 
Item ſi nihil haberet ani- 

| | mus 


% 


On ne peut abſclument 
trouwer ſur la terre, Pori- 
gine des ames. Car il n'y a 
rien dans les ames, qui ſeit 
mixie et compoſe ; rien qui 
pareifſe venir de la terre, 
ae Feau, de Pair, ou du feu. 
Tous ces tlemens wont rien 
gui faſſe la mimoire, Fintel- 
ligence, la riflexion ;; gui 
puiſſe rappeler le Polt, pre- 
wverr Pawenir, embraſſer le 
preſent. Famais en ne tiou- 
Sera d'ou I homme regoit ces 
divines gualiteæ, a moins 
gue de remonter a un Dieu. 
At par conſequent lame ft 
a une nature finguliere, qui 
#'a rien de commun avec les 
Elemens que nc us connoifjons, 
Quelie que foit donc la na- 
ture d'un tre, qui a ſenti- 
ment, intell: gence, wveolonte, 
principe de wie: cet ttre-la 
eft celefte, il eft pants et 


des-la immortel. 


| * * 

Fe comprend. Bien, ce me 
ſemble, de quoi et comment 
ont 616 produits le ſang, la 
bile, la pituite, les os, les 


ners, les weines, et gent- 


ralement tout notre corps, 
tel qu il eff. Lame elle- 
meme, fi ce n'ttoit autre 
choſe dans nous que le principe 
de la vie, me paroitroit un 
Het purement naturel, com- 
me ce qui fait vivre a leur 
maniere la vigne et Parbre. 
Er f | Fame humaine n'avoit 
en 
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| A N. i 
; The * origin of human fouls is not to be met 
with in any terreſtrial matter: there is in them no 
mixture, or compoſition of parts; nothing that par- 
ticipates of earth, or conſiſts of water, air, or fire. 
W There is no quality in theſe ſubſtances, that has the 
leaſt reſemblance to the powers of memory, intelli- 
gence, and reflection; or that is able to recollect 
the paſt, provide 1 the future, or comprehend 
what is preſent: theſe are all emanations from the 
divinity: Nor can they poſſibly be derived to man 
from any other ſource beſides God himſelf, Whence 
we may conclude, that the nature and powers of 
the human ſoul are of a ſingular kind, and entire- 
ly diſtinct from theſe common and well known 
ſubſtances, It likewiſe follows, that a being en- 
dowed with perception, underſtanding, free-will, and 
a principle of life, is certainly of celeſtial and divine 
origin, and conſequently immortal, 


* 
A . 


It + would be no difficult matter to account for 
the formation of our blood, choler, phlegm, bones, 
nerves, veins; and, in a word, to point out from 
whence, and after what manner, all the conſtituent 
parts of the whole body were produced. Was there 
nothing in the foul but a bare vital principle, we 
might ſuppoſe that human life was ſuſtained in the 
ſame manner as vegetables; for theſe alſo are ſaid 
to live, Beſides, was the foul of man "On of 
C4 „„ 
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* Fragm. de Conſol. | + Tuſcul. I. 24, and 25. 
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mus hominis, niſi ut appe- 

teret aut refugeret, id quo- 

que eſſet ei commune cum 
eſtiis. 


Habet primum memo- 
riam, et eam infinitam, re- 
rum innumerabilium. Quam 
quidem Plato recordatio- 
nem eſſe vult ſupertoris vi- 
t. Nam in illo libro, qui 
inſc:ibitur Menon, puſionem 
<uendam Socrates interro- 
gat quzdam geometrica de 
di menſione quadrati. Ad ea 
tic ille reſpondet, ut puer: 
et tamen ĩta faciles interro- 
gationes ſunt, ut gradatim 
zeſpondens eodem perveni- 
zit, quo fi geometrica di- 
diciſtet. Ex quo effici vult 
Socrates, ut diſcere nihil 
aliud fit, niſi recordari. 
Quem locum multo etiam 
accuratius explicat in eo 


ſermone, quem habuit eo 
 apſo die, quo exceſſit è vita: 
docet enim, quemvis, qui 


omnium rerum rudis eſſe vi- 
deatur, bene interroganti 
reſpondentem, declarare, ſe 
non tum 1!la diſcere, ſed 
reminiſcendo recognoſcere ; 
Nec vero fieri ullo modo 
poſſe, ut à pueris tot rerum 
atque tantarum inſitas et 
quaſi conſignatas in animis 
notiones, quas zei, vo- 
cant, haberemus, niſi ani- 
mus, antequam in corpus 
intraviſſet, in rerum cogni- 
tione viguiſſet. Cumque 
nihil eſſet, ut omnibus locis 
a Pla- 


en partage gue I inſtinct de ſẽ 
porter à ce qui lui convient, 
et de fuir ce gui ne lui convi- 
ent pas, elle n'\auroit rien de 
plus que les betes. 

Mais ſes proprietes ſont, 
premitrement, une memoire 
capable de renfermer en ſoi 
une injinite de choſes. Et 
cette memorire, Platon weut 
gue fe ſoit la reminiſcence de 
ce qu on a fu dans une autre 
vie. I fait parler dans 
le Menon, un jeune enfant, 
gue Socrate inter roge fur les 
dimcnſions du quarre: Ven- 
fant repond comme ſon dge le 
fgermet et les queſtions &- 
tant toujours a ſa portte, is 
Va de regonſe en reponſe fa 
avant, qu'enfin il ſemble 
avoir tludie la geomitrie. 
De là Socrate panes In „gu ap- 
prendre, cet ſeulement ſe 
refſouvenir. Il Sen expli- 
gue encore plus exprefſſement 
dans le diſcours qu'il fit le 
jour de ſa mort. Un homme, 
dit-il, qui paroit ne rien Ja- 
Voir, et qui cependant re- 
pond fuſte a une queſtion, fait 
bien voir que la matiere ſur 
laguelle on Finterroge, ne lui 
eſt pas nouvel'e; et que, 
dans le moment qu'il ri pond, 
il ne fait que repaſſer ſur ce 
gui Etoit deja dans fon eſprit. 
Il ne ſeroit eſfecti vement pas 
pefſible, ajoute Socrate, que 


des notre enfance nous euſſions 


tant de notions ſi etendues, et 
gui font comme imprimees en 


nous memes, ſi nos ames 1 . 
voient 


err &@& ©@, 
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1 no other faculties, than a mere inftin& of appe- 
tite and averſion, this would be common to it with 
brutes. 


One of the meſt diſtinguiſhing powers of the 
human ſoul is memory, and that almoſt infinite, be- 
ing capable of containing incidents innumerable * : 
inſomuch that Plato will have it to be the recol- 
lection of what paſſed in a former life; for in that 
X treatiſe of his, entitled Menon +, Socrates is intro- 
IX duced interrogating a child concerning. the geome- 
trical dimenſions of a ſquare, The child anſwers: 
in a manner agreeable to his age; and yet the que- 
ſtions are put in ſo eaſy a way, that he goes on an- 
ſwering one thing af.er another, till he comes to 
the ſame concluſion as if he had learned geometry: 
whence Socrates infers, that to learn is only to re- 
collect. This he explains with greater accuracy, 
in the diſcourſe he held the very day on which he 
ſuffered death : for he there maintains, that a 
quite illiterate perſon, by giving proper anſwers to- 
the queſtions put to him, makes it evident, that he 
did not learn thoſe things at that time, but only 
recalled them to his remembrance, Nor is it poſ- 
fible, that the ideas of ſo many, and ſo-vaſt objects, 
ſhould in our very infancy be implanted and ſtamped, 

0 9 6 | as. 


4 * Inſtances of an extraordinary memory are every where to be met: 
K with in hiſtory. Cyrus knew every ſoldier in his army by name. Cy-- 
5 neas, ambaſſador to the Romans from king Pyrrbus, in one day learn-- 
ed the names of bis ſpeRators ſo well, that the next he faluted the 
whole ſenate and populace aſſembled, each by his name. See Seneca- 
Controverſ. lib, 1. N 


+ Plato has given the title Menon to one of his dialogues 


T Plato gives an account of this diſcourſe. in another. dialogue: 
called Phedon,. © , * 8 
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a Platone diſſeritur, (nihil 


&vorent pas eu des connoi ſſances 
enim ille putat eſſe, quod 


univerſelles, avant que den- 1 


oriatur et intereat; idque 
ſolum eſſe, quod ſemper 
tale fit, qualem ideam ap- 
pellat ile, nos Jpeciem) non 
potuit animus hæc in cor- 
pore incluſus agnoſcere, 
cognita attulit, Ex quo tam 


trer dans nos corps. 


riſſable, n'exiſte reellement. | 


D'ail- 
leurs, felon la doctrine con- 
tante de Platon, il h a dle 

reel gue ce qui eff immuable, 
comme le ont les idees. Rien ls. 


my 11 W 8 


multarum rerum cognitio- 
nis admiratio tollitur. Ne- 
que ea plane videt animus, 
cum repentè in tam inſoli- 
tum tamque perturbatum 
domicilium i immigravit; ſed 


L' ame, enfermee dans le 
corps, n'a donc pu ſe former 
ces idees : elle les apporte | 
avec elle en venant au monde. 


Des-1a ne foyons plus furpris, | 
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eden puto. Non 
eſt certè nec cordis, nec 
ſanguinis, nec cerebri, nec 
atomorum. Anima fit ani- 
mus, igniſve, neſcio: nec 
me pudet, ut iſtos, fateri 
neſcire quod neſciam. Illud 
ſi ulla alia de re obſcura af- 
firmare poſſem, { ſive anima, 
ſive ignis ſit animus, eum 


| jurarem efle divinum. Quid 


enim, obſecro te, terra-ne 
tibi, aut hoc nebulofo et 
caliginoſo cœlo, aut ſata aut 
concreta videtur tanta vis 
memortz ? Si, quid fit hoc, 

| non 


moire, et d"ou elle proceae. Ce | d 


1 gue tant de choſes lui ſoient 
1 cum ſe collegit atque re- connues. Il et vrai que 

4 creavit, tum agnoſcit illa out en arri vant dans une 

| | Teminiſcendo. Ita nihil a- demeure f ſombre et f &- 
Ul! _ Tiud eſt diſcere, nuff recor- trange pour elle, d abord elle 

4 dari. we demele pas bien les ob. 

1 Jets: mais quand elle vH 

=_ recueillie, et qu elle ſe recon- 

| noit, elle fait l application Je 

1 Jes idees. Apprendre n'eſt i 

| A donc autre chefe que fe rifſou- 

| 'Y venir. | 

| BÞ Quæ fit illa As et unde, Veyons ce qui fait la ns- 


1 21 certainement ni du coeur, | 


ui du cerveau, ni du ſang, ni 
des aromes. Fe ne ſais i notre 
ame eſt de feu, ou d air; el 
Je ne raugis point, comme 
4 autres, 4. avẽ, que js 72 
nore ce gu en effet j ignore. = 
Mais gu elle ſoit divine, T7 'en 
jurerois, , dans une matiere Þ 
obſcure, je poucucis parler af- 
firmativement.® Car enfin, 
je vou le demande, la me- 
moire vous paroit-elle nttre 
4 un affemblage- de parties 
terreftres, qu un amas d'air 


Fralier 


as it were, on our minds, and on that account called 


A | innate, had not the ſoul been poſſeſſed of the 3 
YN ledge of things before its entrance into the body *. 


Beſides, if, as Plato every where maintains, Neth 
has a real exiſtence that has a commencement of 
being, or that comes to a diſſolution; becauſe true 
exiſtence is peculiar to what is 70 the ſame, 
and ſuch are our ideas: in this caſe the ſoul, having 
no real exiſtence after its union with the body, 
could not have attained ſuch an extenſive know- 
ledge; and therefore muſt have brought this valu- 
able acquiſition along with it. Whence the wonder 
ceaſes, how it comes to be acquainted with ſuch a 
diverſity of things. The ſoul, indeed, does not per- 
ceive all its ideas immediately upon entering ſo 
ſtrange and diſordered an habitation; it takes ſome 
time to recollect and recover itſelf, and then it re- 
gains them by reminiſcence. So that W is 
nothing but recollection. | 


The nature and origin of this power within us, 

I ſuppoſe, may be n It is neither the ef- 
fect of the heart, the blood: the brain, nor of a con- 
courſe of atoms. Whether the ſoul conſiſts of air 
or fire, I cannot tell: nor am I aſhamed,, as many 
are, to confeſs myſelf ignorant, when. I oY am ſo, 
C. 6- And 


* This great man ſeems to have loft himſelf in the 'viflonary no- 
tion of the pre-exiſtence of the human ſoul ; which, with Plato, he 
endeavours to prove from its innate ideas; "bur we have remarked 
before, that Mr. Locke has clearly proved, that there are no ſuch 
ideas, and conſequently, the pre-exiftence of the ſoul. muff fall of 
courſe. And here we cannot but admire, how ſimple, how natural. 
how beautiful Mr. Locke's account of the origin of our know ledge. 
is, when ſet in contraſt with this w *. notion of erhane Ste. 
above, page 41. 


non vides : at, quale fit, 
vides. Si, ne id quidem: 
at, quantum ſit, profectò vi- 
des. 
capacitatem aliquam in a- 


nimo putamus eſſe, quò tan- 
quam in aliquod vas ea, quæ 


meminimus, infundantur? 
Abſurdum 1d quidem : qui 
enim fundus, aut quæ talis 


animifiguraintelhgi poteſt? 


aut quæ tanta omnino ca- 
pacitas ? An imprimi quaſi 
ceram animum putamus, et 
memoriam eſſe ſignatarum 


rerum in mente veſtigia? 


Quz poſſunt verborum, quæ 
rerum ipſarum eſſe veſtigia? 
Quz porrò tam immenfa 
magnitudo, que 1lla tam 
multa poſit eftingere ? 
Quid illa vis, =P tan- 
dem eſt, quæ inveſtigat oc- 
culta, quæ inventio atque 
excogitatio dicitur? Ex 
hacne tibi terrenà mortali- 


que natura et caduca con- 


7 


creta ea videtur ? aut qui 
primus, quod ſumme ſapi- 
entiæ Pythagoræ viſum eſt, 
omnibus rebus impoſuit no- 
mina? aut qui diſſipatos ho- 
mines congregavit, et ad ſo- 

cietatem vitæ convocavit ? 
aut qui ſonos vocis, qui an- 
finiti videbantur, paucis li- 
terarum notis terminavit ? 


aut qui errantium ſtellarum 


-curſus, regreſſiones, inſti- 
tiones notavit? Omnes 
magni: etiam ſuperiores, 


qui fruges, qui veſtitum, 
qui tea, qui cultum vitæ, 


qUuL 


Quid igitur? utrum 
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groſſter et nebuleux p &i vous 
ne ſavez ce qu elle eft, du 
moins Veus Voyex de guoi elle 
eſt capable, He bien / dironsz, 
nous qu'il y a dans notre ame 
une eſpèce de reſervoir, ou les 
choſes que nous confions à notre 
memoire, fe werſent comme 
dans un vaſe? Propoſition 
abſurde : car peut-on fe figu- 
rer gue Fame ſoit d une forme ' 
& lager un rijervair fi pro- 
fond ? Dirons nous que Fame 
Simprime comme la cire, et que 
le Jouwvenir eff la trace de ce 
gui a &tt imprim? dans l ame: 
Mais des paroles et des idees 
peuvent-elles laiſſer des tra- 
ces? Et quel eſpace ne fau- 
aroit il pas, 4 ailleurs, pour 
tant de traces differentes ® 
Qu eft-ce que cette autre 


' faculte, qui Studie a decous 


vrir ce qu il y @ de cache, et 
gui ſe nomme intelligence, ej- 
prit ? Fugez-wous qu'il ne 


"Fat entre que du terreſtre et 


du corruptible dans la compo- 
fetion de cet bomme, gui le 
premier impoſa us nom à 
chague choſe? Pythagore 


trouvoit a cela une ſageſ i u- 


finie. Regardez-yous comme 


petri de limon, ou celui qui a. 


 rafſemble les hommes, et leur 


a inſpire de vi ure en faciete? 
Ou celui qui dans un petit 
nombre de caractères, a ren- 
ferms tous les ſons que la voix 
forme, et dont la diverfite pa- 

roiſſoit in?puiſable ? Ou celui 

gui a obſerve comment ſe meu 
vent les planetes; et * 
n 


On MAW = nn 
And indeed, if it were allowable to affirm any thing, 
where poſitive evidence is wanting, I could ſwear, 
that the ſoul is ſomething divine, whether it be made 
up of fire or of air. For I would afk, is it poſſible 
to imagine how ſo vaſt a memory could grow, or 
be anywiſe produced, either out of the earth, or in 
this groſs and cloudy atmoſphere ? But though its 
eſſence be above our reach, yet its qualities are diſ- 
coverable by us; or if this be denied, its capacity 
is certainly conſpicuous. What? Shall we ſuppoſe 
that the humam mind is like a common veſſel of ca- 
pacity, into which the various notices, -which we 
conſign to our memory; are poured, as it were, to 
be preſerved ? This would be a glaring abſurdity :: 
for what bottom or figure can we conceive of the 
foul; or how very large muſt its capacity be? Shall 
we then imagine the ſoy] to be like wax, and that 
memory is nothing but the traces or ſignatures of 
things upon it? But what traces. do words, or even 
things themſelves, leave behind them? And beſides, 
what an immenſe volume muſt it be, that is capable 
of receiving the impreſſions of ſo many different 
objects ? 

What then is that other power, or e whink 
inveſtigates the ſecrets of nature; and is called thought 
or invention; Can you imagine it to be the effect of 
the happieſt temperament of an earthly, frail, and 
periſhing matter? Can this be the origin of his mind- 
who firſt impoſed names on all things ; which, by 

Pythagoras, was eſteemed a work of the greateſt 
wiſdom ? or of his, who gathered the ſcattered indi- 
viduals of mankind, and united them in ſociety & 


Can this be ſaid of him, who taught how to e* 
preſs, 


* 
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qui præſidia contra feras in- ſont tantõt retrogrades, tan- 
venerunt: a quibus manſue- tõt fationnaires? Tous ttoi- - 
facti et exculti, a neceſſariis ent de grands homme : mais 
-artificiis ad elegantiora de- plus grands encore ceux qui 
fluximus. Nam et auribus enſcignetrent & Je nourrir de 
oblectatio magna parta eſt, bled, à /e witir, & ſe batir, 
inventa et temperata varie- @ /e policer, & /e precaution- 
tate et natura ſonorum : et mer contre les betes feroces. 
aſtra ſuſpeximus, tum ea, Par eux nous fimes adoucis 
quæ ſunt infixa certis locis, et civili/ez, On paſſa des 
tum illa non re, ſed vo- arts nécęſſaires, a ceux qui 
cabulo errantia. Quorum on elegance pour but. On 
converſiones, omneſque mo- trouva, pour charmer Lo- 
tus, qui animo vidit, is do- rei le, les regles de I har- 
cuit ſimilem animum ſuum monie. On #tudia les étoiles, 
ejus eſſe, qui ea fabricatus rant celles gui ſont fixes, que 
eſſet in cœlo. celles qu on appelle errantes, 
1 6E guoigu elles ne le ſoient pas. 
Quicongque decouvrir les di- 
verſes revolutions des aſtres, 
1 | il fit voir par là que fon of* 
. prit tenoit de celui qui les a 
forme dans le ciel. 


* „ 


2 | > a |; 
Senſus autem, interpre- A Pegard des ſens, par qui 

tes ac nuntii rerum, in ca- les objets exterieurs viennent 

pite, tanquam in arce, mi- à la connrifjance de l' ame, 

Tifice ad uſus neceſſarios et leur ſtructure repond mer be- 

| facti, et collocati ſunt. Nam 7Z/leu/ement & lrur deſtination, 
1 oculi, tanquam ſpeculato- et i/s ont leur fiege dans th 
| res, altifimum locum obti- dre, comme dans un lieu for- 
nent: ex quo plurima con- 7Zifie. Les yeux, ainſi gue des 
ſpicientes fungantur ſuo mu- /extinelles, occupent la place 
nere. Et aures cum ſonum la plus tleute, d oùũ ils peu- 
perci pere debeant, qui na- vent, en decouwvrant les objets, 
tura in iublime fertur, rectè faire leur charge. Un lieu 
in altis corporum partibus &mient.. convenoit aux o- 
collocatæ ſunt. Itemque reiZes, parcegubelles ſont de- 
nares, eo quod omnis odor findes a receboir le fon, qui 
ad ſupera fertur, rectè ſur- monte naturellement. Les na- 
ſum ſunt: et quod cibi et vines devoient étre dans la 
potionis judicium magnum meme ſituatiou, parce que Jo- 
earum eſt, non ſine cauſa deur monte auf}; © etilles fal- 
. s vicini- | loit 


* 
. 
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preſs, by the characters * of a few letters, the al- 
moſt infinitely different ſounds of the voice? or of 
that man who marked out the courſes, progreſſions, 
and order of the planets? All theſe were men of an 
excellent genius: but thoſe were ſtill greater and 
more beneficial to mankind, who diſeovered the arts 
of agriculture, architecture, and making cloth; wha 
refined human life, and invented new methods of de- 
fence againſt wild beafts : by ſuch men as theſe, be- 
ing civilized. and poliſhed, mankind left the mere 
neceſſary arts of life for thoſe of taſte and elegance. 
For in order- to charm the ear, harmony, or 'the 
duly tempered variety and pitch of ſounds, was in- - 
vented. Then followed aſtronomy, or the ſtudy of 
the ſtars, as well thoſe called fixed, becauſe feen ak 
ways In the ſame ſituation, as the planets or wan- 
dering ſtars, which are only ſuch in name, and not 
in fact. The man, therefore, who could fully com- 
prehend their revolutions and various motions, gave 
a full proof that his mind was of a ſimilar nature to 
that of him was formed theſe A— e 


| | =” 

As to FOE: ſenſes . thoſe interpreters and moliics 
gers of things, they are admirably contrived for al 
the neceſſary occaſions. of life, and. placed in the 
head, as ma caſtle. Thus the eyes are poſted as 
centinels above all the reſt ;- that by obſerving a very 
great number of objects, they may anſwer the end 
they were ee for. Then the ears, as being 

0 | intaned 


* The art of writing was invented in phones, according to Lees. , 
III. 220. | : 


"7 DS Nat. Deor, II. 56, 57, and 58. 3 
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Jam guſtatus, qui ſentire 


eorum, quibus ve cimur, ge- 
nera deberet, habitat in ea 


— 


Parte oris, qua eſculentis et 
potulentis iter natura pate- 
fecit. Tactus autem toto 
corpore æquabiliter fuſus 
eſt, ut omnes ictus, omneſ- 


que nimios et frigoris et 


caloris appulſus ſentire poſ- 
fimus. Atque, ut in ædi- 
Riis architecti avertunt ab 


 oculis et naribus domino- 


rum ea, quæ profluentia ne- 


ceſſario tetri eſſent aliquid 
habitura : fic natura res ſi- 
miles procul amandavit à 
ſenſibus. 


« 


Quits, verd opifex, præter 
turam, qua nihil poteſt 


_ eſſe callidius, tantam ſoler- 


tam perſequi potuiſſet in 
ſenſibus? Quæ primùm o- 


culos membranis tenuiſſimis 
veſtivit et ſepſit: quas pri- 
mam perlucidas fecit, ut 
per eas cerni poſſet; firmas 


autem, ut continerentur. 


Sed lubricos oculos fecit-et 
mobiles, ut et declinarent, 
quid noceret: et aſpectum, 
quo vellent, facile conver- 
terent. Acieſque ipſa, qua 
cernimus, quæ pupula vo- 
catur, ita parva eit, ut ea, 


 quz nocere poſſint, facile 


molliſimæ tactu, ne læde- 


uitet. Palpebræque, quæ 
ſunt tegmenta oculorum, 


TENT. 


+ vicinitatem oris ſecutæ ſunt. /oif pres de la bouche, parce 


gu elles nous aident beaucoup 
a juger du boire et du manger. 
Le gout, qui doit nous faire 
fentir la qualité de ce que 
nous prenous, refide dans cette 
partie de la bouche, par ou 
la nature donne paſſage au 
folide et au liquide. Pour lf 
act, il eſt. gentralement re- 
pandu dans tout le corps, afin 
gue nous ne puiſſons recevoir 
autune impreſſion, ni &tre at- 
taquez du froid, au du chaud, 
Jaws le ſentir. Et comme un 
architecte ne mettra point ſous 
les yeux, ni ſous le nex du 
maitre, tes Egoitts d une mai-- 
for de mime la nature a 6 
laignt de nos ſens ce qu il 5 
a de ſemblable à cela dans le 
corps humain. 2] 
Mais quel autre ouvrier 
que la nature, dont Padreſſe: 
eſt incomparable, pourroit a- 
voir fr artiſtement forme nos. 
Jens ? Elk: a entourt les yeux 
de tuniques fort minces © 
tranſparentes au devant, afin 
due l an puifſe voir atrawers :. 
fermes dans leur tiſſure, afin 
de tenir les yeux en tᷣtat. 
Elle les à Faits glifſans et 
mobiles, pour leur donner le 
moyen d'eviter ce qui pour- 
rait les offenſer, et de porter 
aiſement leurs regards oa ils 
weulent. La prunelle, ou ſe 
reunit ce qui fait la force de 
la wifion, eft fi petite, qu elle 
fe derobe ſans peine & ce qui 
feroit capable de lui fairt 
mal. Les paupitresy gui Joes 
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intended to perceive ſound, which naturally aſcends, _ 
were placed erect in the upper parts of the body. 
The noſtrils too have a ſimilar ſituation, becauſe all 
fcent likewiſe aſcends ; but are with good reaſon 
placed near the mouth, becauſe by their means we 
judge of the good or bad qualities of what we eat 
and drink. In the next place, our taſte, being de- 
ſigned to give us a reliſh of the different kinds of 
food, has its ſituation in that part of the mouth 
where nature has opened a way for the paſſage of 
our meat and drink. But then the ſenſe of feeling 
is equally diffuſed over the whole body, that neither 
| blows, nor the too near approach of heat or cold, 
might eſcape our notice. And, as in building, a 
ſkilful architect removes from under the maſter's 
noſe, and conceals out of his ſight, all the ſinks of 
the houſe deſigned for the carrying off every thing 
that is apt to give diſguſt; ſo nature has removed at 
a diſtance from our ſenſes the like parts in x the hu= 
man body. 

No what artificer but nature, whoſe penetration 
and ſkill nothing can exceed, could have ſhown ſo 
much deſign and dexterity in forming the ſenſes? In 
the firſt place, ſhe has inveſted the eyes with a co- 
vering of very delicate and thin membranes; and 
theſe ſhe has formed tranſparent, that objects might 
be ſeen through them, and likewiſe firm, to preſerve 
the eyes in their proper ſituation. But then ſhe has 
made the eyes themſel ves ſlippery and moveable, that 
they might turn away from every diſagreeable object, 
and eaſily direct their view wherever they pleaſed. 
Add to this, that the point of the eye called the 


pupil is ſo * ſmall, that it may with great 
eaſe 
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rent aciem, aptiſſimè fate 


et ad claudendas pupulas, 


ne quid incideret, et ad a- 
periendas : idque providit, 
ut identidem fieri poſſet 
cum maxima celeritate. 
Munitæque ſunt palpebræ 
tanquam vallo pilorum: 
quibus, et apertis oculis, ſi 
quid incideret, repelleretur; 
ſomno conniventibus, 
eum oculis ad cernendum 
non egeremus, ut qui, tan- 
quam involuti, quieſcerent. 


Latent præterea utiliter, et 
excelſis undique partibus 
ſepiuntur. Primum enim 


ſuperiora, ſuperciliis ob- 
ducta, ſudorem a capite et 
a fronte defluentem repel- 
lunt. Genz deinde ab in- 
feriore parte tutantur ſub- 
jectæ, leviterque eminentes. 
Naſus ita locatus eſt, ut 
quaſi murus oculis inter- 
jectus eſſe videatur. 


Auditus autem ſemper 


Patet : ejus enim ſenſu eti- 
am dormientes egemus, A 
quo, cum ſonus eſt acceptus, 
etiam è ſomno excitamur. 


Flexuoſum iter habet, ne 


quid intrare poſſit, fi ſimplex 
et directum pateret. Pro- 


viſum etiam, ut, ſi qua mi- 


nima beſtiola conaretur ir- 
rumpere, in ſordibus auri- 
um, tanquam in viſco, in- 


eminent, 


Extra autem 


les couvertures des yeux, ont 
une ſurface polie et douce 
pour ne point les blefſer. Soit 
que la peur de quelque acci- 
dent oblige à les fermer, ſoit 
zu on veuille les ouvrir, les 
paupieres ſont faites pour sy 
preter, et Pun ou Pautre de 
ces mouvemens ne leur coute 
gu un inſtant. Elles ſont, 
pour ainſi dire, fortifices d une 
paliſſade de poils, qui leur 


ert @ repouſſer ce qui vieu- 


droit attaquer les yeux, quand 
ils font ouverts ; et a les en- 
welopper, afin qu'ils repoſent 
paifiblement, quand le ſom- 
meil les. ferme, et nous les. 
rend inutiles. Nos yeux ont, 
de plus, Pawvantage d etre 
cachez, et defendus par des 
eminences. Car d'un cote 
pour arreter la ſueur qui 
coule de la tete et du front, 
ils ont le haut des ſourcils et 
de l'autre, pour ſe garantir 
par lle bas, ils ont les joues, 
qui avancent un peu. Le 
nex eſt place entre les deux, 
comme un mur Ae ſeparation. 

Quant à Vouie, elle de- 
meure toujours ouverte, parce 
que nous en avons lſouj ours 
beſoin, mime en dormant. Si 


quelque fon la frappe alors, 


nous en ſommes reveillez, El- 


le a des conduits tortueux, 
de peur que 5 is etorent droits 


et unis, quelque choſe ne % 


glifſat. La nature à eu 
meme la precaution diy for- 
mer une humeur viſqueuſe, 
afin que ſi de petites bites 

| tachoient 


* 
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eaſe eſcape whatever is hurtful, Then the eye-lids, 
thoſe coverings of the eyes, are of an exquiſite ſoft- 
neſs, leſt they ſhould injure the fight ; and nicely 
formed for opening and ſhutting the eyes, to prevent 
any thing from falling into them : now nature has 
taken care that this might be done with incredible 
quickneſs every other inſtant, They are likewiſe 
fortified, as it were, with a paliſade of hair; that the 
eyes, when open, might thereby be ſecured from any 
thing falling into them; and in time of ſleep, when 
there is no occaſion to uſe them, they might lie 
wrapt up, as it were, in bed-cloaths. Beſides all 
this, they are commodioully ſituated in a covert, 
and are guarded on every fide with prominent parts. 
For above them are placed the eye-brows; which 
are covered with hair, and ſerve to defend them from 
the ſweat deſcending from the head and face. The 
cheeks on the other hand, riſing into gentle hillacks, 
guard them from beneath. And finally, the noſe is 
placed, as it were a wall, between the two. 


— 


As to the organ of hearing, it is always open, 
that being a ſenſe neceſſary to us even in ſleep; for 
when it is impreſſed with the ſenſation of ſound, 
we are even rouſed from ſleep. Its paſſage is wind- 
ing, to prevent things from falling into it; which 
would happen if it was ſimple and ſtraight, Nature 
has alſo provided a viſcous matter, that if any infect 
thould endeavour to get into the ear, they might be 
caught and 'entangled i in it, as it were with bird= 
lime. The outer part of the ear, called the auricle, 
is prominent; as being formed for covering and 
protecting 
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eminent, quæ appellantur 
aures, et tegendi causa fac- 
tz, tutandique ſenſus; et 
ne adjectæ voces laberentur 
atque errarent, priuſquam 
ſenſus ab his pulſus efier. 
Sed duros et quaſi corneo- 
los habent introitus, mul- 
tiſque cum flexibus, quod 
his naturis relatus amplifi- 
catur ſonus. Quocirca et 
in fidibus teſtudine reſona- 
tur, aut cornu: et ex tor- 
tuoſis locis et incluſis refe- 
runtur ampliores, 


Similiter nares, quæ ſem- 

pe propter neceſſarias uti- 
 Htates patent, contractiores 
habent introitus, ne quid in 
eas, quod noceat, poſſit per- 
vadere: humoremque ſem- 
per habent ad pulverem, 
multaque alia depellenda 
non inutilem. Guſtatus 
præclarè ſeptus eſt. Ore 
enim continetur, et ad uſum 
apte, et ad incolumitatis 
cuſtodiam, 


\ 


Omniſque ſenſus homi- 


num multò antecellit ſenſi- 
bus beſtiarum. Primum 
enim oculi in 11s artibus, 
quarum judicium eſt oculo- 
rum, in pictis, fictis, cœla- 
tiſque formis, in corporum 
: ela mm 


tachuent de Sy jeter, elles y 
Fuſfſent priſes comme à de la 
glu. Les oreilles (par ce mot 
en entend Ia partie qui d- 
borde) ont ts faites pour 
mettre Joule à couvert, et 
pour empecher que les ſons ne 
Je diſſipent, et ne ſe perdent, 
avant que de la frapper. 


Elles ont Pentrie dure comme 
de Ia corne, et: fout d une 


figure finueuſe, parceque des 


corps de cette forte renvoient 
le ſon, et le rendent plus fort. 
Au voyons nous aa ce qui 


fait reſountr les byres, eft 


d"tcaille, ou de corne; et que 
la woix retentit micux dans 


les endroits renfermez, ou i! 


y a plufieurs detours. 


Les narines, @ cauſe du Be- 


fein continuel que nous en a- 
von, ne ſont jamais bouchees. 


Elles ont Pentrte plus ëtroite, 
de peur guil ne iy glifſe 
quelque choſe de nuifible ; et 
| y a toujours une humidite, 


gui ſert a empicher qu'il n'y 


fejourne de la pouffiere, ou 


d autres corps etrangers. Le 
out ayant Ia bouche pour 
cliture, Ceft preciſement ce 
gu il lui falloit, et par rap- 
port à Puſage gue nous en 


Faiſons, et par rapport à ſa 


propre conſervation. 


Tous nos ſens, au reſte, ſont 
bitn plus exquis que ceux de 
la bãte. Car nos yeux de- 
couvrent ce qui lui tchappe, 
dans les arts dont ils ſont les 


Juges, dans la peinture, daus 


la ſculpture, dans le geſte 
| memey 


ond 
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protecting the immediate organ, and that ſounds 
might not diſſipate and be loſt before they reach it, 
Its entrance conſiſts of hard, and, as it were, horny 
ſubſtances, with a great many ſinuoſities and wind- 
ings; becauſe hereby the impreſſed found is much 
increaſed, Hence it is, that we uſe ſhell or horn to 
play on ſtringed- inſtruments; and experience ſhews, 
that ſounds returned from cloſe and ſinuous my 
are greatly augmented. 


In like manner the noſtrils, which for neceſſary 
purpoſes ſtand always open, have their apertures nar- 
row, that nothing hurtful may get through them; 
and are always bedewed with moiſture, for repelling 
duſt and many other things. The taſte is admirably. 
well ſecured ; for being placed in the mouth, it is 
finely ſituated both for its own preſervation, and the 
uſe it was deſigned for, | 


In ſhort, all the ſenſes of mankind are much ſu- 
perior to thoſe of other animals *. For, firſt the 
eyes, in thoſe arts of which they are properly judges, 
as: painting, engraving, ſculpture, and the motion 
and geſture of bodies, difcern many things with 
greater penetration. The human eyes judge like - 

| wiſe 


* As the truth of this affertion, with regard to the external 
organs of ſenſe, may be juſtly called in queſtion z this ſuperiority 
of mankind muſt be derived from another ſource. . To what then 
ſhall we aſcribe it, if not to. the internal, the ſpiritual, the divine 
part of man? It is the ſoul gives him this pre-eminence over the reſt 
of the animal world. Hence it is he derives this nicety of taſte, 
this diſcerning faculty, this interna! ſenſe of beauty and harmony, aas 
Mr. Hutcheſon, in his excellent treatiſe on beauty and virtue, chuſes 
to call it. The works of this ingenious writer deſerve to be read, not 
only by ſtudents, but by all who Try claim to taſte, and true delicacy 
of ſentiment, 
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etiam motione, atque geſtu 
multa cernunt ſubtilius. 


Colorum etiam, et figura- 


rum venuſtatem, atque or- 
dinem, et, ut ita dicam, 
decentiam oculi judicant : 
atque etiam alia mayora. 
Nam et virtutes, et vitia 
dognoſcunt: iratum, propi- 


tium: lætantem, dolentem : 


fortem, ignavem: audacem, 
timidumque cognoſcunt. 
Aurium item eſt admirabile 


- _ quoddam, artificioſumque 
judicium, quo judicatur et 


in vocis, in tibiarum, ner- 
vorumque cantibus varietas 
ſonorum, intervalla, diſ- 


tinctio, et vocis genera per- 
multa.: canorum, fuſcum: 
læve, aſperum: grave, a- 


cutum: flexibile, durum : 
quæ hominum ſolum auri- 


bus judicantur. Nariumque 


item, et guſtandi pariter et 
tangendi magna judicia 
ſunt. Ad quos ſenſus ca- 


piendos et perfruendos plu- 


res etiam, quam vellem, 
artes repertæ ſunt. Perſpi- 


cuum eſt enim, quo compo- 
ſitiones unguentorum, quo 


eiborum conditiones, quo 


corporum lenocinia procel- 


ſerint. ** 
* Yan nf 
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Quam verd aptas, quam- 
que multarum artium mini- 
ſtras manus natura homini 
dedit! Digitorum enim 
contractio facilis, faciliſque 
porrectio, propter molles 


in 


meme, dans tous les mouwe- 
ment du corps. Ils connoiſſent 
la beautt, la juſteſſe, les pro- 
portions des couleurs et des 


figures. Que dis-je? ils de- 


” melent meme les vices et les 


vertus; fi Pon eft.irrite, ou 


tranguille ; joyeux ou trifte ; 


brave, ou lache ; hardi, ou 
timide. Le jugement de Vo- 
reille n'eſt pas moins admira- 
ble, pour ce qui regarde le 
chant et les inſtrumens. Elle 
diftingue les tons, les meſures, 
les pauſes, les diverſes ſortes 
de woix, les claires, les ſour- 
des, les douces, les aigres, les 
vaſfes, les hautes, les flexibles, 
les rudes; et il ui a que 
Poreille de Phomme, qui en 
juge. Lodorat, be gout, et 
le toucher ont auſſi leur ma- 
niere de juger. On a mime 
znvente plus d'arts que je ne 
Voudrois, pour jbuir de ces 


Seas, et pour les flatter. Car 


vous ſaves a quel exces on a 
porte la compoſition des par- 
ums, Paſſaiſonnement des vi- 
andes, toutes les atlicateſſes 
du cor pi. | 
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Mais nos mains, de quelle 


commodit ne ſont elles pads, 
et de quelle utilite dans les 


arts? Les doigts S allongent, 


ou /e plient ans la moindre 
aifficulie, tant leurs jointures 


Sont flexibles. Avec leur 


fecours, 
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wiſe of the beauty, the order, and if the expreſſion 
may be allowed, the comelineſs and decency of co- 
lours and figures. Beſides this, things of much 
greater importance fall under their notice; they diſ- 
cern the virtues and imperfections of others; and 


can diſtinguiſh the paſſionate from the mild and good 


natured perſon; the joyful from thoſe oppreſſed with 
grief; the man of true courage from the daſtardly 
coward, and the bold and daring from thoſe of a ti- 
morous diſpoſition x. Nor is the nice judgment of 
the ear leſs admirable ; for by its means, we diſtin- 
guiſh the almoſt infinite variety of ſounds, whether 
of the voice, or of muſical inſtruments; perceive 
their intervals and difference; and remark their vari- 
ous kinds, as the high and low, the ſmooth and harſh, 
the grave and acute, the flexible and ſtiff ſound ; 
which can only be apprehended by the human ear. 


Our other ſenſes of ſmelling, taſting, and feeling, 
are likewiſe poſſeſſed of very acute diſcernments : for 


the gratification and indulgence of which, more arts 


have been invented than I could wiſh, It is abun- 


dantly manifeſt to what an extravagant pitch the 


compoſition of perfumes, the ſeaſoning of meats, 9575 
eber refinements of „ have been carried. 


FX 

Ass + to hands, with which nature has furniſhed 

mankind; how commodious, how ſubſervient are 

they to many different arts ! By reaſon. of their fine 

articulations and joints, the fingers with the greateſt 
| LPR | FT 


The art of plhyfidnomy is here deines at; which judges of 


the diſpoſition of the mind from the features and external lineaments 
of the body. 


1 De Natura Deorum, I II, bo, | - 
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in motu laborat. Itaque ad 
pingendum, ad fingendum, 
ad ſcalpendum, ad nervo- 
rum eliciendos ſonos ac ti- 


biarum, apta manus eſt, ad- 


motione digitorum. Atque 
hze oblectationis: Hla ne- 
ceſſitatis; cultus dico agro- 
rum, extructioneſque tecto- 
rum, tegumenta corporum, 
vel texta, vel ſuta, omnem- 
que fabricam æris, et ferri. 
Ex quo intelligitur, ad in- 
venta animo, percepta ſen- 
Gibus, adhibitis opificum 
manibus omnia nos conſe- 
Cutos, ut tecti, ut veſtiti, ut 
ſalvi eſſe poſſimus; urbes, 
muros, domicilia, delubra 
haberemus. „5 
Jam verò operibus homi- 
num, id eſt, manibus, ctbi 
etiam varietas invenitur, et 
copia. Nam et agri multa 
ferunt manu quzfita, quæ 
vel ſtatim conſumantur, vel 
mandentur condita vetuſta- 
ti. Et præterea veſcimur 
beftits et terrenis, et aqua- 
filibus, et volatilibus, par- 
tim capiendo, partim alen- 
do. Efficimus etiam do- 
mitu noſtro quadrupedum 
vectiones: quorum celeri tas 
atque vis nobis ipſts affert 
vim et celeritatem. Nos o- 
-nera quibuſdam beſtiis, nos 
Juga imponimus: nos ele- 
antorum acutiſſimis ſen- 
ibus, nos ſagacitate canum 
ad utilitatem noſtram abu- 
timur: nos è terrz caver- 
nis ferrum elicimus, rem ad 
| colendos 
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fecours, les mains aſent uu 
pinceau, et du ciſeau; elles 
Jouent de la tyre, de la flute: 
voila pour Pagreable. Pour 
le nicefſaire, elles culti vent 
les champs, batifſent des 
maiſons, font des Etoffes, des 
habits, trawaillent en cui- 
ore, en fer. L'eſprit in vente, 
les ſens examinent, le main 

7 Tellement que ff 
nous ſommes lopez, ſi nous 
Sommes wetus, et à couvert, 
fe nous avons des villes, des 
murs, des habitations, des 
temples, cet aux mains que 
nous le devons, . 


Par notre travail, C- à- 
dire, par nos mains, nous ſa- 
vons multiplier et varier 
nos aliment. Car beaucoup de 

fruits, ou qui je conſomment 
d abord, ou qui doivent /e 
garger, ne viendrozent point 
fans culture. D' ailleurs, pour 
mangerdes animaux terreſtres, 
des aquatiques, et des vola- 
tiles, nous en avons partie à 
prendre, partie & nourrir. 
Pour nos voitures, nous domp- 
tons des quadrupedes, dont la 
force et la witeſſe ſuppleent à 
notre foibleſſe et a notre len- 
teur. Nous faifons porter 
des charges aux uns, le joug 
a d autres. Nous faiſons ſer- 
vir à nos uſages la ſagacite 
de Pelephant, et Podorat du 


chieu. Le fer, ſans quoi l on 


ne peut cultiver les champs, 
V 
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eaſe move every way, and may be cloſed and open- 
ed at pleaſure. So that by their aid, the hands are 
formed for painting, carving, engraving, and playing 
on muſical inſtruments, whether of the ſtringed or 
wind kind. But theſe are only the elegant arts; 
thoſe of neceſſary uſe in life are, agriculture, archi- 
tecture, the art of making cloth, of preparing pro- 
per habits for the body, and working in braſs and 
iron. Hence it appears, that as invention is the 
peculiar property of the mind, and perception of the 
ſenſes; ſo all the accommodations of life are obtain- 
ed by the application of the hands of proper work- 
men: to this we are indebted for our houſes, clothes, 
end means of ſafety; alſo, that we have cities, 
walls, habitations, and temples, is owing to the 
ſame cauſe. | 


By 1 labour, or, what is the ſame thing, the 
application of the hands, plenty and variety of food 
is likewiſe procured: for it is to manual culture, that 
much of the fruits of the earth, whether ſuch as 
ſerves for preſent uſe, or what is pickled to be pre- 
ſerved for ſome time, is owing. Land and water- 
animals, with fowl, make alſo part of our food; but 
then they muſt either be taken, or nouriſhed and 
brought up by us. We break four-footed beaſts, 
to anſwer the purpoſes of carriage; and by their 
ſtrength, and ſwiftneſs, make up what is wanting in 
ours. We put burdens on ſome animals, and the 
yoke on others. The exceeding acute ſenſes of the 
elephant, and the ſagacity of dogs, are by us turned 
to our own advantage, We extract iron out of 
the bowels of the earth, becauſe neceſſary for ts 
D purpoſes 


nos ris, argenti, auri ve- 
nas, penitus abditas, inve- 
nimus et ad uſum aptas, et 
ad ornatum decoras : arbo- 
rum autem conſectione, om- 


nique materia, et culta, et 


ſilveſtri, partim ad calefaci- 
endum corpus, igni adhibi- 
to, et ad mitigandum cibum 
utimur, partim ad ædifican- 
dum, ut tectis ſepti frigora 
caloreſque pellamus. Mag- 
nos vero uſus affert ad navi- 
gia facienda, quorum cur- 
nbus ſuppeditantur omnes 
undique ad vitam copiæ: 
quaſque res violentiſſimas 


natura genuit, earum mode- 


rationem nos ſoli habemus, 
maris atque ventorum, prop- 
ter nauticarum rerum ſci- 
,entiam : plurimiſque mari- 

timis rebus fruimur, atque 
utimur. 
commodorum omnis eſt in 
. Homine dcmanatus. -' Nos 
campis, nos montibus frui- 
mur: noſtri ſunt amnes, 
noſtri lacus: nos fruges ſe- 
Timus, nos arbores: nos a- 
Juarum inductionibus ter- 


ris fœcunditatem damus : 


nos flumina arcemus, diri- 
gimus, avertimus: noſtris 
denique manibus in rerum 
natura quaſi alteram natu- 
ram efficere conamur. 
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colendos agros neceſſariam: 


Terrenorum item 


% 


nous allons le prendre dans les 
entrailies ae la terre. Les 
veines de cui vre, d argent, 


et d'or, quoigue tres-cachtes, 


nous les trouvons, et nous les 
employons à nos beſoins, ou à 
des ornemens. Nous avons, 
des arbres, ou qui ont tt 
plantex a defſein, ou qui ſont 
venus deux memes, et nous 
les coupons ; rant pour fair 

au freu, nous chauffer, et cuire 


nos vinnaes, que pour Lätir, er 
nous mettre a Patri du chaud 


et du fraid. C'eſt auſſi de 
gui conſtruire des vaiſſeaux, 
qui de toutes' parts nous ap- 
portent toutes les commoditex 
de la vie. Nous fſommes les 


ſeuls animanx, qui entendons 


la navigation, et qui par-la 


nous ſoumettons ce que la na- 


ture a fait de plus violent, la 
mer et les vents. Ainſi nous 
tirons de la mer une infinite 
des choſes utiles, Pour celles 
gue la terre produit, nous en 
Jommes abſelument les maitres. 
Nous zouiſjons des plaines, des 
montagnes : les rivieres, les 
lacs font à nous Oeft nous 
gui ſemons les bleds, qui plan- 


tons les arbres : nous fertili- 


ors les terres en les arroſant 


par des canaux nous arre- 
tens les fleutves, nous les re- 
aręſſons, nous les detournons. 
En un mot, nos mains tdchent 
de faire dans la nature, pour 
ainſi dire, une autre nature. 


— 
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purpoſes of agriculture ; and however deeply con- 
cealed the veins of copper, ſilver and gold may be, 

. we find them out, as being fit, not only for uſe, but 
likewiſe for ornament, Again, by felling trees, 
whether thoſe we plant, or ſuch as grow in the fo- 
reſt, we make them ſerve either for fuel to warm us 
and dreſs our food, or for building houſes to cover 
and defend us from the ſeverities of heat and cold. 
Another great uſe they ſerve for, is the huilding ſhips; 
by the navigating of which, all the neceſſaries of life 
are imported from every part of the globe: for we 
alone, by our knowledge of maritime affairs, are able 
to give laws to thoſe: moſt violent productions f 
nature, the ſea and winds ;. and in fact, we have the | l 
enjoyment and uſe of moſt things the fea produces. 
Man likewiſe is abſolute lord of all the conveniencies 
the earth affords. We enjoy the mountains and the 
champain eountry ; the rivers and lakes are ours; 
it is we that ſow all kinds of corn, and plant trees 
we add new fertility to lands, by overflowing them 
with water; the chaining up rivers, and directing or 
altering their courſes, is our work : in a word, by 
the labour of our hands, we endeavour to introduce 

another face of things, and another nature, as it 
were, into the world. 
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De CONSCIENTIA. 


E A mih1 conſcientia 
pluris eſt, quam om- 


nium ſermo. 
8 


Mihi duidem ee 


ra videntur omnia, quæ ſine 


venditatione et ſine populo 
teſte ßunt: non quo fugi- 
endus ſit, (omnia enim be- 
nefacta in luce ſe collocari 
vol unt) ſed tamen nullum 
theatrum virtuti conſcien- 
tia ma jus eſt. 
. . 

Vis ad rẽctè facta vocan- 
di, et à peccatis avocandi 
non modò ſenior eſt, quam 
zetas populorum et civita- 
tum, ſed æqualis illius, cœ- 
lum atque terras tuentis et 
regentis Dei. Neque enim 
eſſe mens divina ſine ratione 
poteſt, nec ratio divina non 
hanc vim in rectis praviſ- 
que ſanciendis habere: nec, 
quia nuſquam erat ſcriptum, 
ut contra omnes hoſtium 
copias in ponte unus aſſiſte- 
vet, à tergoque pontem in 

terſcindi juberet, idcirco 
minus Coclitem illum rem 
deſuſle tantam, fortitudinis 

1 


et vice ou vertu. 


II. 
Sur la CONSCIENCE. 


E prefere le temoignage 
de ma conſcience, a tous 
les diſcours qu'on peur tenir 


de moi. 
. 

Rien ne me paroit ſi louable, 
gue ce gui ſe fait ſans o/ten- 
tation, et Jans temoins: non 
gue les yeux du public feient & 
witer, car tes belles ations 
demandent à fire connues : 
mai) enfin, le plus grand 
theatre. qu'il y ait pour la 
vertu, c et la conſcience. 

l 

Dl y a dans Phomme une 
puiſſance, qui porte au bien, 
et detourne du mal, non ſeu- 
lement anttereeure a la nai/- 
Janee des peuples et des willes, 
mais auſſi ancienne que ce 
Dieu, par qui le ciel et te 
terre ſulſiſtent, et ſont gou- 
wvernez. Car la raiſon eff 
un at:ribut efſentiel ds Pin- 
telligence divine ; et cette 
raijon, qui eſi en Dieu, fe- 
termine neceſſairement ce qui 
Aint, 
guciqu ine ful ecrit nulle 
part, qu'il falloit, ſeul con- 
tre toute une armee, defendre 
la tete d'un pont, pendant 55 
; + os on 


- 
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Ry Oh 
On CONSCIENCE. 


Prefer * the teſtimony of my conſcience to what 
all mankind may ſay of me. | 
| KH 
W hatever + is done od oſtentation, and with- 
out the people's being witneſſes of it, is, in my opi- 
nion, moſt praiſe-worthy : not that the public eye 
ſhould be entirely avoided, for good actions deſire to 
be. placed in the light; but notwithſtanding this, 
the greateſt theatre for virtue is conſcience, 


That t power of the mind which incites to good 
actions, and diſſuades from evil ones, is not only 
more antient than the origin of nations, but is coe- 
val with that God who beholds and governs both - 
heaven and earth: for it is impoſſible that the divine 
mind ſhould exiſt without reaſon; and divine reaſon 
muſt neceſſarily be poſſeſſed of a power to determine 
what is virtuous, and 'what vitious. Nor, becauſe 
it was no where written, that one man ſhould main- 
tain the paſs of a bridge againſt the enemy's whole 
army, and that he ſhould order the bridge be- 

D 3 0 hind 
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lege atque imperio putabi · 


mus: nec, ſi regnante Tar- 
quinio nulla erat Romæ 
icripta lex de ſtupris, idcir- 
co non contra illam legem 
ſempiternam Sextus Tar- 


quinius vim Lucretiæ, Tri- 


cipitini filiæ, attulit. Erat 
enim ratio profecta à rerum 
natura, et ad rectè facien- 
dum impellens, et a del icto 
avocans: quæ non tum de- 
nique incipit lex eſſe, cum 


ſcripta eif, fed tum, cum 


orta eſt: orta autem ſimul 
eſt cum mente divina. 


WM 
Eft quidem vera lex, 
recta ratio, naturæ congru- 
ens, diffuſa in omnes, con- 


ſtans, ſempiterna: quæ vo- 


cet ad offici um jubendo, ve- 
tando à fraude deterreat: 
quz tamen neque probos 
fruſtrà jubet aut vetat, nec 


improbos jubendo aut ve- 
Huic legi 


tando movet. 
nec obrogari fas eſt, neque 
derogari ex hac aliquid 
licet, neque tota abrogari 


poteſt. Nec vero aut per 


ſenatum, aut per populum 
ſolvi hac lege poſſumus. 
Neque eſt quærendus ex- 
planator, aut interpres ejus 
alius. Nec erit alia lex 


Romæ, alia Athenis; alia 


nuns, 


Courageux. 


invariable, tternelle, 
forme a la nature, et réë- 


quon le feroit rompre far 
derrière, il nen oft pas moins 
vrai qu Horace, en faiſam 
une ſi belle ation, obiifjoit à 
la loi, qui nous oblige d'ttre 
Ainſi, quoique 
du temps de Targuin, la lei 
contre Padulicre ne fut pas 
encore terite, il ne Fenſuit 
pas que be fils de ce roi, en 
wiolant Lucrece, n'ait peche 
contre Ia loi, qui eſt de toute 
ẽternitẽ. Car I homme awvoit 
deſlors une raiſon, qui natu- 


_ rellement. le portoit au bien, 
e te 
Raiſon, qui a force de li," 


detournoit du mal. 
non du jour qu elle e écrite, 
mais du moment quelle a 
commence, Or elle a com- 
mence au meme infiant que 
Fietell gence divine. 5 ; 

Quelle eft la wiritable 
loi? C'eft la droite raiſan, 
con- 


pandue dans tous les hommes. 


Elle leur commande le bien, 


elle leur difend be mal: mais 
de maniere que ſes commande- 
mens et ſes defenſes, qui ne 
agreſſent pas en vain à 
d. honn#tes-gens, ne font nulle 
impreſſion ſur les michans. 
On ne peut, ni [abolir, ni 
en retrancher, ns faire des 
loix contraires & celle-la. 
Perſonne men peut tire di- 


 pen/e, ni par le /enat, ni par 


le peuple. Elle ta beſoin 
gue d elle-mime pour fe ren- 
dre claire et intelligible. 

| Elle 
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hind him to be cut down, are we therefore to ima- 


oine, that the valiant Cocles & did not perform this 
great exploit agreeably to the nature and dictates of 


true bravery. Again, though in the reign of Tar- 


quin there was no writ'en law concerning. adultery z 


it does not therefore follow, that Sextus Tarquinius 
did not offend againſt this eternal law, when he 
committed a rape on Lucretia, Tricipitinus's daugh- 
ter: for even then he had the light of reaſon, de- 
duced from the nature of things, that incites to good 
actions and diſſuades from evil; and which has the 
force of a law, not from the time it was written, 
but from the firſt moment it began to exiſt, Now 
its exiſtence muſt be equal to that of the divine 


mind. 


Right 4 reaſon, or that which is e to na- 
ture, in variable, eternal, and with which ail man- 
kind are impreſſed, is in every reſpect a true law. It 
expreſsly commands our duty, and ſtrictly forbids ail 
treachery: it is only on the virtuous, however, it has 
this good effect; for on the vitious it makes no im- 


preſſion. Nothing can ſuperſede 7 this law, nothing 


retrench it, or make it void. It is neither in the 
power of the ſenate nor people to diſpenſe with it. 


It requires no comment, it wants no interpreter. 


D 4 This 


* The detail of this affair may be ſeen in Livy, 1. ii. c. to. Hora- 


tius Cocles had the agnomen Cocles given him, becauſe he bad only one 


eye, the other being loſt in the engagement. 

+ Fragm. lib. III. de Rep. 

1 Obrogare ſignifies, to make a new law directly contrary, a for- 
mer one; derogare, to repeal-ſome clauſe or part of it only ; And ab- 
2 to repeal or make void the whole, without excepting any part, 
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nunc, alia poſthac; fed et 
omnes gentes, et omni tem- 
Pore una lex, et ſempiter- 
na, et immortalis contine- 
bit; unuſque erit commu- 


ais quaſi magiſter, et impe- 
rator omnium Deus. IIle 


legis hujus inventor, diſcep- 


tator, lator: cui qui ncn 


parebit, ipſe ſe fugiet, ac 
naturam hominis aſperna- 
bitur: atque hoc ipſo luet 
maximas pœnas, etiam ſi 
cætera ſupplicia, quæ pu- 


tavtyr, effu . 


W. 


Itaque pœnas luunt, non 


tam judiciis, (quæ quondam 
nuſquam erant, bodie mul. 
tifariam nulla ſunt; ubi 
ſant tamen, perſæpe falſa 
ſunt) quam conſcientia : 
ut eos agitent inſectentur- 
que furiz, non ardentibus 
teedis, ſicut in fabulis, ſed 
angore conſcientiæ, fraudiſ- 
4 cruciatu. | 


A +1 - 
Nolite enim putare, quem- 
admodum in fabulis ſæpe- 
numero videtis, eos, qui 


aliquid 


Elie u eſt point autre a Rome” 
autre a Atihenes ; autre au- 
gourd hui, et autre demain. 
Univerſelle, immuable, elle 
obligera toutes les nations, er 

dans tous les temps. C' 
ainſi gue Dieu ſera tternelle- 
ment. lui ſeul, et l'inſtructeur, 
et le fouverain de tous les 
hommes. Il a  congut le plan 
de cette loi, et cet à lui 
gu appartenoit le droit de 
Pexaminer, et de la publier. 
QRuiconque ne g/ ſoumettra. 
Point, ennems de Jes propres 


interets, oubliant c gue /a 


condition d homme lui p reſcrit þ 
il trouvera en cela mime la 
plus affreuſe punition, quand 
il Eviteroit d ailleurs tout ce 


gui e regarde yon: ſupplice. 


CE, 

Auſſi les peines ordonnies 
par la Juſtice, ne /ont-elles 
pas ce qu un ſcelerat doit le 
plus redouter. Autrefois la 

juſtice n'ttoit riglte nulle 
part elle ne Peſt pus meme 
aujourd hi en tous Henx : 
a dans les lieux on elle left, 
on la trampe ſon vent. Mais 
la vraie punition d un /cele- | 


rat, cet ſa conſcience. II 
eſt agite, il oft pourſuivi, 


non par des furies avec des 


torches ardentes, comme dans 
les tragedies ; ; mats far le 
remeras, qui eft U et au 


crime. 


Ks | 

Car ne 3 pas qus bts 
Hambeauæ allume de ces 
furies, "ons le theatre fre 


- ſourvent 
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: This law differs nothing at Rome from what it is 
at Athens, nor is it any other at preſent from what it 
will be hereafter ; it is an eternal and immutable law, 
that is univerſally binding over all nations and at all 
times. Hence it is, that God becomes, as it were, 
the common inſtructor and governor of mankind. 
It was He who compoſed, examined, and promulged 
it. Whoever therefore acts contrary to this law, 
oppoſes his on intereſt, and ſpurns at the true 
dignity of man; and by this very means will be 
ſure to ſuffer the greateſt of all puniſhments, though 
he ſhould eſcape what commonly go under that 
name, 


Xe, 


The * puniſhments they undergo are not ſo much 
thoſe inflicted by courts of juſtice, (which formerly 
were not in being, nor are, at preſent, in many 
places ; and even where eſtabliſhed, are frequently 
biaſſed and partial), as what they ſuffer from con- 
ſcience. The furies purſue and torment them, not 
with their burning torches, as the poets feign, bu* 
by remorſe, and the tortures ariſing from guilt. 


T + would not have you credit what you ſee fo 
often repreſented in the drama, That thoſe who have 
been guilty of any _"_ or wickedneſs, are con- 
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aliquid impie, ſceleratẽ que 
commiſerint, agitari, et per- 
terreri furiarum tædis arden- 
tibus : ſua quemque fraus, 


et ſuus terror maxime vexat: 


ſuum quemque ſcelus agi- 
tat, amentiaque afficit: ſuæ 
malæ cogitationes, conſci- 
entiæque animi terrent. Hz 
ſunt impiĩis aſſiduæ, dome: 


tieæque furiz. EE 


| Saas 
Quod fi homines ab in- 
juria, pena, non natura ar- 


cere deberet, quænam ſol- 
licitudo vexaret im pios, ſub- 


lato ſuppliciorum metu ? 


quorum tamen nemo tam 
audax unquam fuit, quin 
aut abnueret i ſe commiſ- 


ſum eſſe facinus, aut jufti 


ſui doloris cauſam aliquam 
fingeret, defenſionemque fa- 


cinoris A naturæ jure aliquo 


Que fi appel- 


quzreret. 
lare audent impii, quo tan- 
dem ſtudio colentur a bo- 
nis? | 
Quod fi pœna, fi metus 
fupplicu, non _ turpitu- 
do, deterret ab injurioſa 
facinoroſaque vita: nemo 
eſt injuſtus; at incauti po- 


tius habendi ſunt, improbi. 


Tum autem qui non ipſo 
honeſto movemur, ut bom 
viri ſimus, ſed utilitate ali- 
qua atque fructu, callidi ſu- 

20 mus, 


| fouvent image à wos yeux, 


falſent le tourment et Feffroi 
d'un ſcelerat. Duiconque a 
ete injuſte, porte en Iui-mime 
la principale cauſe de ja 
frayeur. Il ne lui faut que 
fon crime pour le tourmenter, 


pour lui troubler Peſprit. 


Au fonds de ſa conſcience il 


fait avoir fait mal, et voi- 
[a ce qui Pepouvante. Voilà 
les furies, qui semparent d un 
coupable, et Paccompagnent 


nuit et jour. 


5 2 


” 


Rien troubleroit-il un ſce- 


Tlerat, gui eft ür de Pimpu- 


mitt, Sil etoit vrai que Fon 
dit S abſtenir du crime, non 
parce que la nature le defend, 
mais parce qu'il eff puni ? 
Famais ſcelerat, cependant, 
we fut fi effronte, qu il ne 
prit le parti, ou de nier, on 
de pallier fon crime, en cher- 
chant a ſe couurir di droit 
naturel, Or, fi les impies 
o/ent reclamer cette loi ſacree, 
juſqu on 1 ira donc pas pour 
elle Pattachement et le reſpect 
des honn#tes-gens ? 

Due ce qui nous doit thig- 
ner du crime, ce ſoit Ia 
crainte du ſupplice, et non 
la turpitude attachee neceſ> 
ſairement au crime mme, il 
#'y aura donc point de ſcłlẽ- 
rats; il un aura que des 


 mal-adroits. 


- 4 P + P 
Que d'un autre cite nous 
faſhions le bien, non pour le 


bien, mais farce quil en 


revient du profit, ce 745 
1 2 * 
2 us 
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tinually purſued and terrified by the furies with their 
burning torches : It is guilt, and the conſternation 
thence ariſing, that torments every wicked man, diſ- 
turbs his reſt, and even drives him mad; his own 
evil thoughts, and conſcious heart fill him with ter- 
ror, Theſe are the conſtant, the domeſtic furies of 
the wicked, FTE 


| * 
"Was * it the fear of puniſhment; and not the na- 
ture of the thing itſelf, that ought to reſtrain man- 
kind from wickedneſs ; what, I would aſk, could 
give villains the leaſt uneaſineſs, abſtracting from all 
fears of this kind? And yet none of them was ever 
ſo audaciouſly impudent, but endeavoured to juſtify 
what he had done by ſome law of nature, denied the 
fact, or elſe pretended a juſt ſorrow for it. Now if. 
the wicked have the confidence to appeal to theſe 
laws, with how profound reſpect _— good men 
to treat tan 9 pens | 


If Aer . or the FN of it, was what 
deterred from a vicious courſe of life, and- not the 
turpitude of the thing itſelf ; then none could be 
guilty of - injuſtice, the greateſt offenders ought | ra- 
ther to be called imprudent than wicked. 


On the other hand, if we are determined to che 
practice of goodneſs, not by its own intrinſic excel- 
lence, but out of a view to ſome private advantage, 
we are cunning, and not good men. What will 
| D 6 _.. ,noþ 
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mus, non boni. Nam quid 
faciet is homo in tenebris, 
qui nihil timet niſi teſtem 
et judicem ? quid in deſerto 
loco nactus, quem multo 
auro ſpoliare poſſit, im be- 
cillum atque ſolum? Noſter 
quidem hic natura juſtus 
vir ac bonus, etiam collo- 


quetur, juvabit, in viam 


deducet : 1s vero, qui nihil 


alterius causa facit, et me- 


titur ſuis commodis omnia, 
videtis, credo, 
acturus. Quod ſi negabit 
ſe illi vitam erepturum, et 
aurum ablaturum, nunquam 
ob eam cauſam negabit, 


quod id natura turpe judi- 


cet; ſed quod metuat, ne 
emanet, id eſt, ne malum 
habeat. O rem dignam, 
in qua non modd doc, 
verum etiam agreſtes eru- 
beſcant! 


3 | 
Satis enim nobis (ſi mo- 


dò in philoſophia aliquid 


profecimus) perſuaſum eſſe 


debet, ſi omnes deos ho- 
mineſque celare poſſimus, 
nihil tamen avare, nihil in- 
Juſte, nihil libidinosè, ni- 
hil incontinenter eſſe faci- 
_endum. Hinc ille Gyges 
inducitur à Platone: qui, 
cum terra diſceſſiſſet mag- 
nis quibuſdam imbribus, 
in illam hiatum deſcendit, 
æneumque equum (ut fe- 
rant fabulz) animadvertit, 
cujus in gateribus fores eſ- 

| ſent; 


quid fit 


* 


plus la ce qu? SPappelie pro- | 
bite, Ceft induſtrie. Car 


celui qui ne craint qu un tẽ- 


moin et un juge, que fera-t- 
it dans les tentbres, dans un 
lien 6carts, on il rencontrera 
um paſſant, ſeul et ſans d- 
fenſe, charge dor? L*homme 
qui ſe conduit par des prin- 
cipes d honneur, aborgera ce 
paſſant, Paidera, le remetira 
en ſon chemin mais celui 
gui ne connoit que ſon interet 
propre, vous voyex, je crois, 
ce qu'il fera. Quand il me 
vaudroit dire qu il ne lui 
oteroit, ni ſon or, ni la vie; 
au moins ne dira-t-il pas 
gue ce qui Parrite, ce ſoit 
la noirceur de Pattion : ce 
la peur qu'elle weclatte,” et 
qu'il ne la pape. O! ſenti- 
ment qui feroit rougir, ne di- 
fens pas des perſonnes &clai- 
rees, mais les gent mime les 
plus . F 
* 

Pour nous, fi nous avons 
un pen de philoſophie, nous 
Jommes bien güra que le ſecret, 
quand nous Pautions, de nous 
cacher aux Dieux et aux 


. hommes, ne peut autoriſer, ni 


avarice, ni injuſtice, ni, en 
un mot, quelque paſſion que ce 
foit. C'eſt à ce ſijet que 
Platon raconte Pawanture de 
Gypes, gui #toit un berger du 
roi de Lydie. Une graſſe pluie 
ayant forme dans la terre une 
ouverture profonde, Gyges y 
deſcendit : et In, fi Fon en 
croit la fable, il trouua un 


che val 
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not that man do in the dark, who fears nothing but 
a witneſs and judge? or, ſhould he meet a ſingle 
man in a lonely and deſert place, with a large ſum 
of money about him, and altogether unable to de- 
fend himſelf from being robbed, how would he be- 
have? In ſuch a caſe, the man whom we have re- 
preſented to be honeſt from principle; and the nature 
of the thing itſelf, would converſe with, aſſiſt, and 
ſhow him the way; but as to the man who does no- 
thing for the ſake of another, and meaſures every 
thing by the advantage it brings him, it is obvious, I 
ſuppoſe, how ſuch a one would act. Now ſhould he 
deny that he would kill the man, or rob him of his. 
treaſure, his reaſon for this cannot be, that he appre- 
hends there is any natural turpitude in ſuch actions; 
but only becauſe he is afraid of a diſeovery, and the 
bad conſequences that would thence enſue :* a ſen- 
timent this, of which, I ſhall not ſay that men of 
learning, but even clowns themſelves bens reaſon to 
be aſhamed ! 


| We * wi be fully perſuaded, if our 3 in 

philoſophy be anywiſe conſiderable, that we ought | 
not to be guilty. of avarice, injuſtice, ſenſuality, and 
intemperance, even allowing that we could conceal 
it both from gods and men. To this purpoſe Plato 
brings in the ſtory of Gyges, who having gone down 
into a fiſſure of the earth, occafioned by violent 
rains, obſerved, if we can give any credit to fables, 
a brazen horſe with doors in its ſides : upon opening 
9 5 he diſcovered the body of a dead man of ex— 

traordinary 


® Offic, UL 9, 


- 
- 


cum annulum 


+ 
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7 
ſent : quibus apertis, ho- 
minis mortui vidit corpus 
magnitudine inuſitata, an- 
nulumque aureum in digi- 
to: quem ut detraxit, ipſe 
induit: (erat autem regius 
paſtor) tum in concilium 
paſtorum ſe recipit. Ibi 


cum palam ejus annuli ad 


palmam converterat, a nul- 
Jo videbatur, 
omnia videbat: idem rur- 
ſus videbatur, cum in lo- 
| n inverterat. 
Itaque bac opportunitate 
annuli uſus, reginæ ſtuprum 


intulit: eaque adjutrice re- 


gem dominum interemit, 


quam facinoribus potuit vi- 


dere. Sic repentè annuli. 


beneficio rex exortus eſt 
Lydiæ. Hunc igitur ipſum 
annulum ſi habeat ſapiens, 


nihil plus ſibi licere putet 


peccare, quam ſi non ha- 
beret. Honeſta enim bonis 


tur. 


— 


' anneau d'or an doigt. 


ipſe autem 
1 il ne laifjat pas de 


viris, non'acculta quærun- 


1 
* 
» * 


— 


cheval d airan, dans le 
flancs duguel Etoit une parte, 
gu il ouvrit. Il y remargua 
um cadavre, d une prodigieuſe 
grandeur, et qui avoit un 
1 
arracha Panneau, le mit, 
et alla rejoindre les autres 
Bergers. Quand il tournoit 
de fon cot la pierre de cet 
anneau, il dewenoit inviſible, 


en voir les autres : et 


' quand il tournoit la pierre en 


dehors, il redevenoit vifible. 
Profitant donc de certe faci- 
lite, il coucha awec la reine, 
et de concert avec elle, il tua 


ſuſtulit quos obſtare arbitra- le roi ſon maitre; il tua ceuæ 


batur: nec in his eum quiſ— 9 


9 il crut en etat de S'oppoſer , 
a ſes defſeins ; tout cela ſans 
gue perſonne en put rien voir: 
de forte pu en peu de temps, 
grace a ſon anneau, il par- 
vint à la couronne de Lydie. 
Or, A Cetoit un age gu 
pelſe dat ce mime anneau, il 


ne g en eroiroit pas plus auto- 
riſe d faire mal, que il ne 


Pavoit point. Car ſon oljer, 
cet la vertu Meme, ce 1 fl. 


pas Pimpunite: 


— 


— 
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traordinary ſize, with a gold ring on its finger: 
this he pulled off, and having put it upon his own, 


went to rejoin his companions; for he was one 


of the king of Lydia's ſhepherds. By turning the 
ſtone of this ring towards the palm of his hand, he 
became inviſible to others, yet ſaw every thing diſ- 
tinctly himſelf; and by turning the ring to its pro- 
per place, he became viſible again. Wherefore em- 
bracing the opportunity which the ring afforded 
him, he lay with the queen; by whoſe aſſiſtance he 


killed the king his ſovereign, and diſpatched all thoſe 
who he thought would oppoſe him: nor in perpe- 
trating theſe villainies could he be ſeen by any one: 

and thus, by the help of his ring, he in a ſhort time 
commenced king of Lydia, Now though this very 


ring were in the poſſeſſion of a wiſe man, he would 
think bimſelf no more authorized to commit a bad 


action, than if he was without it: for good men 


conſider only the intrinfic excellence and beauty of 
an action, and not whether it can be concealed. 
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IV. 


De PASSIONIBUS. - Sur les PASSIONS. 


* ST Zenonis hæc de- 
. finitio, ut peturbatio 
fit, aver/a à recta ratione, 
contra naturam, anximi com- 
motio. Quidam brevids, 
perturbationem eſſe apperi- 
tam wvehementioremn ſed ve- 
hementiorem eum volunt 
eſſe, qui longids diſceſſerit 
ntia. Partes 


autem perturbationum vo- 


| Jant ex duobus opinatis 


bonis naſci, & ex duobus 
opinatis malis : ita efle 
quatuor. Ex bonis, libidi- 


nem, & laetitiam: ut fit 


letitia, præſentium bono- 
rum ; libido, futurorum. 


Ex malis, metum, & ægri- 


tudinem naſci cenſent: me- 
tum, futuris ;- ægritudinem, 
præſentibus. Quæ enim 
venientia metuuntur, eadem 


efficiunt ægritudinem in- 


ſtantia. 


Sed omnes perturbatio- 
nes judicio cenſent fieri, & 
opinione. Itaque eas de- 
fniunt preſſius, ut intelli- 
gatur non modo quam vi- 
t:eſz, ſed etiam quam in 

noſtra 


'# y a dans 


ENON deni: toute 
paſtion, Un mouvement 
de l'ame, oppoſe a la droite 
raiſon, et contraire à la na- 
ture. D' autres, en moins 
de mots, Un appẽ tit trop 
violent, c à- dire, qui ë- 
loigne trop notre ame, 
cette tgalite, ou la nature la 
vgudroit toujours. Ft comme 
Popinien des hom- 
mes, deux ſortes de biens, et 
deux ſortes de maux, les 
Stoiciens divijent les paſſions 
en quatre genres deux, qui 
regardent les biens; deux, 
gui regardent les maux. Par 
rapport aux biens, la Cupi- 
dite, er la Joie: la cupid;- 
tt, qui a pour objet le bien 


futur; Ia joie, qui a pour 


objet le bien preſent. Par 
rapport aux maux, la Triſ- 
teſle, et la Crainte: la tri/- 


_ Fefſe, qui a pour objet les 


maux preſens ; la crainte, qui 
a pour objet les maux futurs. 

Mais Popinion stant, ſe- 
lon les Sioiciens, ce qui fait 
toutes les paſſions ; ils les ont 
definies d'une maniere encore 


plus preciſe, afin que nous: 


non /eulement. 


COnceVions, 
combien- 


F 
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Z ENO defines paſſion to be, a commotion of 
the ſoul, ppoſite to right reaſon, and contrary io 
nature. Others, in fewer words, that it is an ex- 
ceſſrve appetite, or ſuch as exceeds the bounds pre- 
{ſcribed by nature. Now according to theſe men t. 
there are two kinds of good, and as many of evil, 
whence ariſe ſo many paſſions . Thoſe ariſing from 
good, are joy and deſire ; the former ſling from. 
a good in poſſeſſion, and the latter from that in ex- 
pectation. The paſſions ſuppoſed to ſpring from 
evil, are ſorrow and fear: ſorrow regards preſent evil, 
and fear that which is to come; for whatever ex- 
cites fear, when in proſpect, naturally raiſes mn. 
when preſent, 
All the paſſions, according to the Stoics 9, ſpring - 
from our judgment and opinion of things; and 
hence they give a more preciſe, and determinate, de- 
| finitien of them, in order to make it appear, not | 


only 
* Tuſcul. IV. 6. + The Stoies. - 
2 Virgil * VI. 733, gives the ſame divifion of cs ad 
in four words: | 


Hine metuunt, cupiuntque; dol-nt gaudentque. 
Hence their fear, defire, joy and ſorrow ſpring. 


Tuſcgl. IV. 7: | 
=_ *Earl of Shaft :fbury agrees with them, in this reſpect. 
Here therefore, ſays he, ariſes work and employment for us eorthin e 
e laue Fre Or x ION,“ &c. See Miſcel. 4. —_ Is p 
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noſtra ſint poteſtate. Eſt. 


Igitur ægritudo, opinio re- 
dens mali præſentis, in quo 
demitu contrahique animo 
_ rectum eſſe videatur. Læti- 
tia, opinio recens boni præ- 
ſentis, in quo efferri rectu:n 


nio impendentis mali, quod 
intolerabile eſſe videatar. 


Libido, opinio venturi bo- 


ni, quod fit ex uſu jam 
præſens eſſe, atque adeſſe. 


9 * 
3 ©... 4 
. — - A ww I *. 


LO 
% 


£5 % 


N perturbationum 
eſſe dixi, non in eis pertur- 
bationes ſolùm poſitas eſſe 
dicunt, veram illa etiam, 
quæ eſſiciuntur perturbatio- 
nibus, ut ægritudo quaſi 
morſum aliquem doloris 
efficiat; metus, receſſum 
quendam animi, et fugam; 
lætitia, profuſam hilarita- 


tem; libido, effrenatam 
appetentiam. | 
Opinationem autem, 


uam in omnes definitiones 
ſuperiores incluſimus, vo- 
lunt eſſe imbecillam aſſen- 
ſionem. f . | 


— ; . 
* we at 4 5 8 
"Quocirca mollis et ener- 
vata putanda eſt Peri pateti- 
corum ratio et oratio, qui 


perturbari animos neceſſe 
eſſe dicunt; ſed adhibent 


modum quendam, quem ul- 


tel, qu'il merite que 
" SPatatte, et ſe reſſerre la 
eſſe videatur. Metus, opi- Joie, opinion gue l'on a d'un 
bien pre/emt, jugs tel, gubon 


Sed quz judicia, quaſque * 


— 


combien elles font maus. ai ſes, 
mais combien nous en ſommes 


les maitres. Ainft, Jelon FA, 
la Triſteſſe % Popinion que 


Pon à d un mal preſent, Fa, 


ane 


ne ſauroit ttre trop charme 


ae le pofseder : la Crainte, 


Popinion que Pon a_d"un mal 
| Futur, 7 paroit inſapporta- | 


a 


ble : et la Cupidite, enfin, 


Popinion que Fon a d un bien 


futur, qui ſemble prometire | 


1 


de grands avantages. 

Puifque les paſſions ne ſont 
toutes qu opinion, les effets qu” 
elles produiſent font donc auf 


Pouvrage de Popinton. Et cet 
done Pepinion qui cauſe cette 
_ efpece de mor/ure inverienre, 


* 


* 
_— 
* — 


aunt la trifefe off accempa- 


geez ce reirteifement ae 
ame, dan, Ia crainte; ces 


 aiwvacitez- outrees, . dans la 


Joie ; ces defirs. ſans bornes, 
dans la cupidite. 


— 


Au reſte, dans toutes ces 
definitions, les Stoiciens n en- 
tendent par opinion, u un 
foible acquieſcement de 14% 
prit à guelgue idée, dont il a 


ete frappe. 


Fe ne wots donc rien que 


de mou et d'enerve dans le 
ſentiment des Peripateticiens, 
gui regardent les paſſions 
comme atceſjaires 5 pourvily 
diſent-ils, qu on leur pre/= 
13 cri us 


— 
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only how exceedingly blameable they are in them; 


ſelves, but likewiſe how entirely ſubjected to our. 


will. Sorrow then is the opinion of a preſent evil, 
on account of which it ſeems juft that the mind 
ſhould be contracted, as it were, and depreſſed; joy, 
the opinion of a preſent good, for which it is rea- 
ſonable our ſpirits ſhould be elated ; fear, the opinion 
of an impending evil, that appears intolerable; and 


deſire, the opinion of a future good, the preſence and. 
fruition of which ſeems to promiſe great advantage. 
I obſerved: above, that the paſſions are owing to 
our ſentiments and opinion of things; and to theſe, 
according to the Stoics, the effects of paſſion muſt 
likewiſe be attributed; as, the biting anguiſh which 
proceeds from grief; the retreat, as it were, and 


flight of the ſoul, occaſioned by fear; the exceſſive 
vivacity of joy; and the unbridled luſt of deſire. 


Now the opinion, which we bave ſuppoſed to be 


included in all the above definitions, is by them 
called a weak aſſent, or perſuaſion of the mind, 


Certainly * then the reaſoning of the Peripatetics, 
who affirm that our minds are neceſſarily ſubject to 


paſſions, and yet preſcribe certain limits to them 
which they ought not to exceed, muſt be trifling 


- 


* Tuſcul. IV. r7. It is a famous queſtion in our ſchools even at 


preſent, Whether the paſſions be natural and ſerviceable to mankind. 
| But would men explain themſelves, and define what paſſion is, they 
will find that the thing cannot ſo much as bear a queſtion. However, 


be this as it will, thoſe who have recourſe to what Muret bas writ: 
on this ſubjeR, in his Commentary on Ariftotle's Ethics, will at leaſt. 
be charmed with his eloquence, though they ſhould not be convinced 


by his arguments. The reader may likewiſe conſult the ingenious Mr. 


Hricleſen's treatiſe on the paſſions. | 
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tra progredi non opporteat. 
Modum tu adhibes vitio ? 
An vitium nullum eſt, non 
Parere ration! ? an ratio 
parum præcipit, nec bonum 


illud eſſe, quod aut cupias 
ardenter, aut adeptus effe- 
ras te inſolenter? nec por- 


r0 malum, quo aut oppreſ- 
ſus jaceas, aut, ne oppri- 
mare, mente viz conſtes? 
eaque omnia aut nimis triſ- 
tia, aut nimis læta errore 
fieri? Qui ſi error ſtultis 
extenuetur die, ut, cùm res 
eadem maneat, aliter fe- 
rant inveterata, aliter re- 
centia : ſapientes ne attin- 
gat quidem omnino 


1 


Qui modum igitur vitio 


quærit, ſimiliter facit, ut ſi 
11 putet eum, qui ſe E 

cade precipitaverit, ſuſ- 
tinere. ſe, chm velit, Ut 
enim id non poteſt : fic a- 
nimus perturbatus et inci- 
tatus, nec cohibere ſe poteſt, 
nec, quo loco vult, inſiſtere 
omnino. | 19 8 


An ed Quzque 


' zmpreſſion ue do 
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erive del bornes, au de Ia 
deſguelles ils ne les approuvent 
point, Mais preſcrit-on des 
bornes au mal ? Ou direz- 
vous, gue de ne pas obeir a 
la ee ce ne ſoit pas un 

mal? Or la raiſon ne vous 
dit-elle pas afſez, que tous 


ces objets, qui excitent dans 


votre ame, ou de fougueux 
defirs, ou de vains tranſports 
de joie, ne ſont pas de rats 
biens; et que ceux qui Vous 
conſternent, ou qui Vous epou- 
vantent, ne ſont pas de wrais 
maux; mais que ces divers 
exces, ou de trifteſſe, ou de 
joie, ſont to ilement Þeffet des 
prejugezs, qui Vous aveu- 
glent? Prejugez, dont le 
temps a bien la force lui ſeul, 
'arreter Pimpreſſion car, 
guoigu'il n arrive nul change- 
ment rtel dans Pobjet z cepen- 
dant, & meſure que bs temps. 
Peloigne, I impreſſion 5 affor- 
blit dans les perſonnes les 
moins ſenſtes: et par conſe- 
guent, al egard du ſage, cette 
t pas mime 
commencer. 4 | ; 


Vouloir dont gu on margue 
des bornes @ ce qui eff mal, 
c'eſt pretendre qu un fou qui 
fe precipite du rocher de Leu- 
cade, pourra, il le veut, /* 
retenir. au milieu de ſa chutts 
Autant que cela eft impoſſible, 
autant Ief-il qu un homme 
emportẽ par quelque paſſion, 
fe retienne et Sarrite od il 


uoudra. | 
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and ridiculous. I would aſk” any one who ſets 


bounds to vice, whether to a& contrary to the dic- 
tates of reaſon, does not deſerve that name? Now 
does not reaſon abundantly evince, that what you 
eagerly covet, or are proud to have acquired, is not 
a ſubſtantial good ; that what you ſuccumb under 
the weight of, or become, in a manner, ſtupified 


leſt it overtake you, is not a real evil; and laſtly, 


that all exceſs, whether of joy or grief, is the ge- 
nuine effect of prejudice and error? If then this 
wrong judgment of things is corrected by time, even 
with regard to perſons of ſmall diſcernment ; fo that 
notwithſtanding the object remains the ſame, yet 
their ſentiments concerning it are very different from 
what they formerly were; it follows, that men of 
prudence muſt be wholly free from its influence, 
N 


Whoever * therefore endeavours to ſet bounds to 
vice, acts like one who ſhould imagine, that a per- 


ſon who had thrown himſelf from the precipice of 


Leucas +, could ſtop his career when he pleaſed : 


for as that is impoſſible to be effected, ſo neither can 9 


the mind, when ruffled with paſſion, reſtrain itſelf, 
or ſtop where it pleaſes. 


All 


* Tuſcu), IV. 18. | ; bs 

+ Near to Leucas, a town of Epire, there was a very high rock, 
the point of which hung over the fea. We learn from Ovid's heroic 
epiſtles, in the laſt verſe of Sapho's letter to Phaon, that the leap of 
Leucas was the la reſource of unfortunate lovers, whence it was 
called the Lover's lap. 


— 


1 
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tra propredi non opporteat. 
Modum tu adhibes vitio ? 
An vitium nullum eft, non 
parere rationi? an ratio 
parum præcipit, nec bonum 
illud eſſe, quod aut cupias 
ardenter, aut adeptus effe- 
ras te inſolenter ? nec por- 
T0 malum, quo aut oppreſ- 
ſus jaceas, aut, ne oppri- 
mare, mente vix conſtes ? 
eaque omnia aut nimis triſ- 
tia, aut nimis læta errore 
fieri? Qui ſi error ſtultis 
extenuetur die, ut, cùm res 
eadem maneat, aliter fe- 
rant inveterata, aliter re- 
centia : ſapientes ne attin- 
gat quidem omnino. 


#54 


: Qui modum igitur vitio 
quærit, ſimiliter facit, ut ſi 
pole putet eum, qui ſe E 

cade precipitaverit, ſuſ- 
tinere ſe, cùm velit, Ut 
enim 1d non poteſt : fic a- 
nimus perturbatus et inci- 
tatus, nec cohibere ſe poteſt, 
nec, quo loco vault, inſiſtere 
omnino. 5 by | 


„ 9280 | Quzque 


erive del bornes, au d Ia 
deſquelles ils ne les approuvent 
point, Mais preſcrit-on des 
bornes au mal! Ou direz- 
vous, gue de ne pas obeir a 
la 3 ce ne ſoit pas un 
mal? Or la raiſon ne vous 
dit-elle pas afſez, que tous 


ces objets, qui excitent dans 
Votre ame, ou de fougueux 


defirs, ou de vains tranſports 
de joie, ne ſont pas de orats 
biens; et que ceux qui Vous 
conſternent, ou qui Vous epou- 
vantent, ne ſont pas de vrais 
maux ; mais que ces divers 
exces, ou de triſteſſ, ou de 
Joie, ſont tgalement I effet des 
prejugez, qui vous aveu- 
glent? Prejugez, dont le 
temps à bien la force lui ſeul, 
'arreter Vimpreſſion : car, 
guoigu'il arrive nul change- 
ment ricl dans Pobjet ; cepen- 
dant, à meſure que bs temps 
Peloigne, Fimpreſſion 5 affor- 
blit dans les perſonnes les 
moins ſenſees: et par conſe- 
guent, a Utgard du ſage, cette 


impreſſion ne doit pas mime 


commencer. | 6 
* l 


Vouloir dont on marque 
des bornes à ce qui eft mal, 
c'eſt pretendre qu un fou qui 
fe precipite du rocher de Leu- 
cade, pourra, fille veut, ſe 
retenir au milieu de ſa chute. 
Autant que cela eft impoſſible, 
aurant Feft-il qu un homme 
emports par quelque paſſion, . 
fe retienne et Sarrtte cd il 
„ 2 


Gout 
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and ridiculous. I would aſk' any one who ſets 
bounds to vice, whether to act contrary to the die- 
tates of reaſon, does not deſerve that name? Now 
does not reaſon abundantly evince, that what you 
eagerly covet, or are proud to have acquired, is not 
a ſubſtantial good ; that what you ſuccumb under 
the weight of, or become, in a manner, ſtupified 
leſt it overtake you, is not a real evil; and laſtly, 
that all exceſs, whether of joy or grief, is the ge- 
nuine effect of prejudice and error? If then this 
wrong judgment of things is corrected by time, even 
with regard to perſons of ſmall diſcernment ; ſo that 
notwithſtanding the object remains the ſame, yet 
their ſentiments concerning it are very different from 
what they formerly were ; it follows, that men of 
prudence muſt.be wholly free from its influence, 


.. 


Whoever * therefore endeavours to ſet bounds to 
vice, acts like one who ſhould imagine, that a per- 
ſon who had thrown himſelf from the precipice of 
Leucas t, could ſtop his career when he pleaſed : 
for as that is impoſſible to be effected, ſo neither can 
the mind, when ruffled with paſſion, reſtrain itſelf, 
or ſtop where it pleaſes. 


All 


* Tuſcul. IV. 13. 7 — 

+ Near to Leucas, a town of Epire, there was a very high rock, 
the point of which hung over the fea. We learn from Ovid's heroic 
epiſtles, in the laſt verſe of Sapbo's letter to Phaon, that the leap of 
Leucas was the laſt reſource of unfortunate lovers, whence it was 
called the Lover's lap. | 
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uzque creſcentia per- 
nicioſa ſunt, eadem ſunt vi- 
tioſa, naſcentia. Zgritudo 
autem, cæteræque pertur- 
bationes, amplificatæ certe 
peſtiferæ ſunt. Igitur etiam 
ſuſceptæ continuò in magna 
peſtis parte verſantur. Ete- 
nim ipſz ſe impellunt, ubi 
ſemel a ratione diſceſſum 
eſt : ipsàque fibi imbecilli- 
tas indulget, in altumque 
provehitur imprudens, nec 
reperit locum conſiſtendi. 


Quamobrem nihil inter- 


eſt, utrim moderatas per- 


turbationes approbent, an 


moderatam injuſtitiam, mo- 
deratam ignaviam, mode- 
ratam intemperantiam. Qui 
enim vitiis modum apponit, 
is partem ſuſcipit vitiorum. 


Quod cùm ipſum per ſe 


odioſum eſt, tum eo mo- 


Tout ce qui oft pernicieux 
dans ſon progres, eft mauvais 
en commengant. Or la tri/. 
tefſe et toutes les autres puff 
frons, lor/qu'elles arrivent à 
un certain degré, font peſti- 
lentielles. Donc, à les prendre 
des leur naiſſance, elles ne 
valent rien. Car, du mo- 
ment qu'on a quitis le ſentier 
de la raiſon, elles ſe pouſſent, 
elles s'avancent delles- memes: 
la foibleſſe humaine trouve 
du plaiſir a ne point reſifter : 


et inſenſiblement an Je woit, 


Hf oje ainſi parler, en pleine 
mer, le jouet des flots. | 
Approuver des paſſions mo- 
aerees, cet approuver une 
injuſtice moderee, une lachete 
moderee, une intemptrance 
moderee. Car preſcrire des 
bornes au vice, Ceſft en ad- 
mettre une partie. Et outre 


gue cela ſeul eft blamable, 


rien wtft daitleurs plus 
dangereug. Car le vice ne 
demande qu'a faire du che- 


leſtius, quia ſunt in lubrico, 
- Incitataque ſemel proclive 
labuntur, ſuftiner1que nullo 
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min; et pour peu qu on l'aide, 


il gliſſe avec rant de rapidite, 
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modo poſſunt. 


Maxime ad monendus eſt, 


quantus fit furor amoris. 
Omnibus enim ex animi 


perturbationibus eſt profectò 
nulla vehementior: ut, ſi 
jam ipſa illa accuſare nolis, 
Uupra dico, et corruptelas, 


et adulteria, inceſta deni- 
que, 


gorum omnium ac- 


cuſabilis eſt turpitudo: fed 
ut 


zu il u à plus moyen de le 
relenir. 1 


XK, | 

On doit bien faire ſentir à 
un homme amoureux, dans 
guel abyme il je plonge. Car 
de routes les paſſions celle-ci 
eft la plus orageuſe. Quand 
meme nous mettrians à part 
les debauches, les intrigues, 
les adulizres, les inceſtes, 


toute autre turpitude recon- 
nue pour telle; et ſans tau- 
| cher 
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All things that are pernicious in their progreſs, 
mult be evil in their birth. Now grief, and.every 
other paſſion, it carried to an immoderate height, have 
undoubtedly very miſchievous: conſequences ; and 
therefore, from their very riſe, muſt be tainted with 
a great part of the lurking miſchief, For no ſooner 
is the government of reaſon thrown off, than they 
ruſh forward of their own accord ; weakneſs takes a 
pleaſure to indulge itſelf; and having, if the expreſ- 
ſion may be allowed, imperceptibly launched out 
into the main ocean, can find no place where to 
ſtop. | 

Hence, in fact, there is no difference between the 
approving of moderate paſſions, and the approba- 
tion of modcrate injuſtice, moderate cowardice, or 
moderate intemperance: for he that preſcribes limits 
to corrupt affections, admits them in part: a con- 
duct this, which beſides its intrinſic deformity, is 
the more intolerable; becauſe they are always in 
a precarious ſituation; vice being like heavy bodies, 
which, once ſet a-going, fall down the precipice 
with impetuous motion, ſo that it is impoſſible to 
ſtop them. 


a 
* 


EY 


To * cure a man of love, he ſhould 3 all 
things be made ſenſible how great a madneſs it is; 
ſince of all the paſſions of the ſoul, it is unqueſtion- 
ably the moſt outrageous : for ſhould we jmpute to it 
neither debaucheries, intrigues, adulteries, or inceſts, 
all which are crimes of the firſt magnitude; beſides 
theſe, I ſay, the exceſſive diſorder of the mind in 
: love, isa deformity of itſc]f,, Not to inſiſt then on 

the 


* Tuſcul. IV. 35. 


4 


— 


ut bæe omittas, perturbatio 
ipſa mentis in amore fœda 


per ſe eſt. Nam ut illa 


præteream, quz ſunt furo- 


ris, hæc ipſa per {eſe quam 


habent levitatem, quæ vi- 
dentur eſſe mediocria ? 


injuries, 

Suſpiciones, inimicitie, in- 
ducte, 8 
Bellum, pax. . In- 


certa hæc fi poſtules 


Ratione certa facere, aibilo 


lus agas, 
Duam ft 7 des operam, ut cam 
ratione inſanias. 


— 


Hæc inconſtantia mutabili- 
taſque mentis, quem non 

ipſa pravitate deterreat ? 
Eft enim illud, quod in 
omni perturbatione dicitur, 
demonſtrandum, nullam ef- 
ſe niſi 
dicio ſuſceptam, nifi volun- 
tariam. Etenim ſi natura- 
lis amor eſſet: et amarent 
omnes, et ſemper amarent, 


et idem amarent, neque ali- 
um pudor, alium cogitatio, 


alium ſatietas deterreret. 


* 


An ille mihi liber, cui 
mulier imperat? cut leges 
_— præſcribit, jubet, 


8 


bilem, niſi ju- 
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cher ici aux exces on amour 
fe porte dans ſa fureur, n'y 
a-t-il pas, dans ſes effets les 
plus ordinaires, et gu on re- 
garde comme des FLens, une 
agitation d'eſprit, gui oft 
guelgue choſe de pate NO « et 
de honteux ? 


Rebuts, ſoupgons, debats, 


treve, guerre nouvelle, 

Et puis nouvelle paix. Par 
ce portrait fidelle, 

Voyez que la raiſon aſpire- 
roit en vain 

A fixer de l'amour le ma- 
nege incertain. h 

Quiconque en treprendroit 
cette pcnible cure, 

Voudroit extravaguer avec 
poids et meſure. : 


Puiſque Pamour a 1 
fort Peſprit, comment lui 


donne ton entrie dans Jax 


caur ? Car enfin, c eſt une 


Paſſion, qui, comme toutes les 


autres, vient abſelument de 
nous, de nos idees, de notre 
wvoloate. Et la preuve gue 
Pamour u eff point une loi de 
la nature, c' eſt que, fi cela 
#toit, tous les hommes aime- 
roient, ils aimeroient tou- 
jours; Pobjet de leur paſſion 
ne wvarieroit point, et l'on 
ne verroit pas Pun ſe gułrir 


par la honte, Pauire par la 


reflexion, un autre par la 


EE 


Regaratrai-je comme un 


| homme libre, celui qu une 
femme maitriſe; à qui elle 
1 impaſe 
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the above exceſſes of its madneſs, what levity ap- 
pears in its ordinary, and moſt innocent, effects ? 


The * . Jealouſies, and brawls of love, 
Its truce, its war, or peace, uncertain prove : 
As juſtly ſearch for reaſon in a fol, 

As try ſuch dear pat to confine to rule. 


Who then can help keine) ſtartled at the natural 
deformity of ſuch an inconftant and fickle temper ot 
mind ? What we wanted to demonſtrate is, that all 
the paſſions are voluntary, and entirely dependent 
upon opinion and judgment. For example, was the 
paſſion of love natural to mankind, they would al- 
ways be in love, and that too with the ſame ob- 
ject ; nor ſhould we find love cured by ſhame in 
one, reflection in another, and ſatiety i in a third, 
ee 

Shall + I eſteem thong free * is hes ſlave 
of a woman, that impoſes laws on him, commands, 
forbids and regulates his conduct at pleaſure ; who 
neither can refuſe what ſhe requeſts, nor dares diſ- 
obey her orders? If ſhe aſks any thing, it muſt be 
given; does ſhe call, he muſt anſwer; when ſhut 


out, he muſt quietly be gone ; in a word, if ſhe 
E $4 threateſad j 


* 


* Terent. Eunueh. Act. I. Sc. 4. | 

＋ Plutarch makes the difference F love and friendſhip te to 
conkiti in this, that if people of honour are once friends, they will 
always be ſo; becauſe the mutual efteem that gave riſe to this relation, 
and ſerves to ſupport it, can, in ſuch periops, receive no diminution. 
But love, on the contrary, is the effect of princi iples that do not always 
appear in the ſame point of view, and which depends entirely on opi- 
nion. Whence jt is, that love is feckoned a paſhop ; but friendſhip 
ranked among the virtues. 

1 Parad. V. 2. 
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wetat quod videtur? qui 
nihil imperanti negare po- 
teſt, nihil recuſare audet? 
Poſcit? dandum eſt: vo- 
cat? veniendum : ejicit ? 
abeundum: minatur ? ex- 
timeſcendum. Ego vero 
iſtum non modo ſervum, 
Fd nequiſſimum ſervum, 
etiam ſi in ampliſſima fami- 
Iia natus fit, appellandum 


Qui natura dicuntur ira- 


-  cundl, aut miſericordes, aut 


invidi, aut tale quid; ii ſunt 
ejuſmodi conſtituti quaſi 
mala valetudine animi, ſa- 
nabiles tamen: ut de So- 
crate dicitur. Cùm multa 
in conventu vitia collegiſſet 
in eum Zopyrus, qui ſe 
naturam cujuſque ex forma 
perſpicere profitebatur, de- 
riſus eſt à cæteris, qui illa 
in Socrate vitia non agnoſ- 
cerent: ab ipſo autem So- 
crate ſublevatus, cam illa 
fibi ſigna, ſed ratione, a ſe 
dejefta diceret. Ergo, ut 
Optima quis valetudine af- 
fectus poteſt videri; at na- 
tura ad e a morbum 
proclivior : ſic animus ali- 
us ad alia vitia propenſior. 


Quidnam 


impeſe des loiæx; à qui ele 
preſcrit, ordonne, difend ce 
gu elle weut, et ſans qu il 
puiſſe la refuſer, lui refiter 
en rien? Veut-elle avoir ? 
il faut donner. Appelle-t-elle ? 
il faut accourir. Elle con- 
gedie? il faut ſe retirer. 
Elle menace ? il faut trem- 
bler. Pour moi, cet homme- 
Ia fi- il du ſang le plus noble, 
je tiens gue c eſt, non un e- 
clave implement, mais le 
plus wil de tous les eſclaves. 
Quand on dit qu il y a des 
gens portes naturellement, ou 


A la colere, ou a la pitiẽ, 


ou & l'envie, ou @ quelgue 


autre paſſion, cela fignifie 


gue la conſtitution de leur 
ame, i j oſe aint parler, 
n'eſt pas bien ſaine mais 
Pexemple de Socrate nous 
prouve qu ils ne ſont pas in- 
curables. Zopyre, qui ſe 
donnoit pour un habile phy/ro- 
nomiſte, Payant examine de- 
vant une nombreuſe com- 
pagnie, fit le denombrement 
des wices qu il decouproit en 
lui et. chacun je prit à rire; 

car on ne voyoit rien de tout 
cela dans Socrate. Il ſauva 
Phouneur de Zopyre, en de- 


clarant gue wveritablement il 


Etoit port? d tous Ces vices; 
mais qu'il ven ttoit gutri 
avec le ſecours de la raiſon. 
Duelque penchant qu on ait 
donc pour tel ou tel vice, on 
eft cependant maitre de Sen 
garantir d mime gu on 

„ 
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threatens him, he muſt of courſe be filled with ter- 
ror. Such a man, let his birth and family be ever 
ſo illuſtrious, deſerves, in my opinion, not ſimply 
the appellation of flave, but that of the moſt ſervile 
of all ſlaves. | 


XK 


They * who are ſaid to be naturally inclined to 
anger, compaſſion, envy, and the like, are perſons 
whoconſtitutionally, if the expreſſion may be allowed, 
Jabour under a diſeaſe of the ſoul ; but not an incu- 
Table one, as appears from what is related of Socrates. 
Zopyrus, a phyſiognomiſt, who profeſſed to know 
every one's natural diſpoſition by appearance, hay- 
ing in a public company laid a great many vices to 
his charge, was laughed at by thoſe preſent, becauſe 
they knew that Socrates was guilty of none of them: 
Socrates, however, ſaved his credit, by declaring . 
he was naturally addicted + to all theſe vices; but 
that, by the aid of reaſon, he had ſubdued them, 
Wherefore, as a man in the higheſt health may ap- 
pear ſickly, and be really more inclined by nature to 
one diſeaſe than another ; in like manner, the mind 
may be more addicted to one vice than another. 

8 E 2 n As 


* Tuſcul. IV. 37. Ng 

+ Inftead of figna, able critics have propoſed to read infira, or fome 
term of the like import. Cicero, in his treatiſe concerning fate, chap. 

joins the following example to that of Socrates. It is related of 
Nhe, ſays he, a philoſopher of Megara, even by his own friends, 
that he was naturally a drunkard, and incontinent, Now this they 
write, not out of reproach, but rather in praiſe of him: for his cor- 
rupt nature was ſo thoroughly ſubdued and kept under by philoſophy, 
that none ever ſaw him over-taken with drink, or obſerved the leaſt 


trace of un lean deſire in his behaviour, 


* - 
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> Quidnam efle cauſe pu- 


tem, cur, cùm conſtemus 
ex animo et corpore, cor- 
poris curandi tuendique 
causa quæſita fit ars, ejuſ- 
que utilitas deorum immer- 
talium inventioni conſecra- 
ta: animi autem medicina 
nec tam deſiderata ſit, an- 
tequam inventa, 


eſt ; nec tanĩ multis grata et 
| probata, pluribus etiam ſuſ- 
pea et inviſa? An quod 
corporis gravitatem et do- 
lorem animo judicamus, 
animi morbum corpore non 


ſentimus? Ita fit, ut ani- 


mus de ſe ipſe tum judicet, 


cũùm id : omg quo Judica- 


2 ; . 
. 


# Jliud animorum corpo- 


rumque diſſimile, quod ani- 
mi valentes morbo tentari 
non poſſunt; corpora poſſunt: 
ſed corporum offenſiones 
dine culpa accidere poſſunt, 
animorum non item, Quo- 


rum omnes morbi et per- 


turbationes ex aſpernatione 
rationis eveniunt. Itaque 
in hominibus ſolùm exiſtunt. 

Nam 
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nec tam 
culta, poſteaquam cognita 


| peut, quoique. nt avec * 
d1/poſitions & certaines mala- 
dies, Joutr 4 une bonne ſanté. 

Je cherche doi vient ue 
P homme #tant compoſe d une 


ame et d un corps, on 5 eſt 


applique, pour je gui regarde 
a ſante du corps, & inventer 
un art, dont utilite a danne 
lieu de Pattribuer aux dieux 
immortels : et que pour ce 
gui regarde les maux de 
Fame, nos ſeulement on 5'eff 
moins mis ex peine d appren- 
dre à les putrir; mais de- 
puis que Fart en @ ets derou- 
vert, il u bas ett 7 fe culti- 
vt; et loin d avoir autant 
de partiſans, il eff ſuſpect, 
et meme odieux à la pluſpart 
du monde. Peut-étre cela 


Stentil de ce que Pame, 


quand le corps Souffre, en a 
pleine connoiſſauce; mais que 
= corps, guand Pame eff ma- 
lade, n'y voit rien. " Tellement 
gue lame malate, u an de 
guge qu ell:-meme, et ne 


vant Faire alors ſes fandions 


ne connoit Point Jon + | 
Se 
1] y a ceite difference en- 
tre les maladies de Pane et 


celles au corps, que les unes 


penvent arri ver. ſans gu"il y 
ait de novre faute, au-lieu que 


nous fommes toujours coupa- 


bles des autres. Car les 


paſſions, qui ſont les mala- 
dies de lame, ne wiennent - 
gue de notre revyolte contre 


et cela ft , 


Vra's 


la raiſon . 


w 
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As * we conſiſt of ſoul and body, to what cauſe 
can it be owing, that the art of reſtoring, and pre- 
ſerving the health of the latter is cultivated with ſuch 
care, and its uſefulneſs ſo much valued, as to be 
attributed to the invention of the immortal Gods : 
whereas the art of curing the diſeaſes of the mind, 
was neither ſo much ſought after before its diſcovery, 
nor ſo carefully improved, when known; and is leſs. 
acceptable to many, and by the greater part of the 
world is ſuſpected and hated ? Is it becauſe the 
mind judges of bodily pain and diſeaſes, while the 
body remains entirely inſenſible of thoſe of the 
mind; ſo that the mind paſſes no judgment con- 
cerning its own ſtate, tin after the judging e 
is Werd | 


There + is this difference between our ſouls and 
bodies, that the latter may be ſeized with diftempers 
15 eg moſt flouriſhing ſtate, but the former can- 

The diſeaſes of the body indeed, may happen 
aer e. any fault of ours, but not ſo of the mind; 
for every indiſpoſition and diſorder of this laſt, is oc- 
caſioned by a diſregard of reaſon; and therefore can 
only take place in the human ſpecies: becauſe 
brutes, however they may have ſomething analogous, 
are not es to paiigns. 7 


E z W Let 


„ Tuſcul, III. 1. I Tuſcul. V. 14. 
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Nam beſtiæ fimile quiddam 
faciunt, ſed in perturbati- 
ones non incidunt. 


2”. 


Videamus, quanta ſint, 
quz a philoſophia remedia 
morbis animorum adhibe- 
antur. Eſt enim quædam 
medicina certe : nec tam 
fuit hominum generi infen- 
ſa atque inimica natura, ut 
corporibus tot res ſalutares, 
animis nullam invenerit. 
De quibus hoc etiam eſt 
merita melitis, quòd corpo- 
rum adjumenta adhibentur 
extrinſecus, animorum ſalus 
ineluſa in his ipſis eſt. Sed 
quo major eſt in eis præſ- 
tantia et divinior, eo ma- 
jore indigent diligentia. 


Itaque bene adhibita ratio 


cernit, quid optimum fit ; 
neglecta, multis implicatur 
erroribus. | 


— 


2 


Reliquum eſt, ut tute 


tibi imperes. Quanquam 
Hoc neſcio quo modo dica- 
tur, quaſi duo fimus, ut 
alter imperet, alter pareat : 
non inſcitè tamen dicitur. 
Eſt enim animus in partes 
tributus duas: quarum al- 
tera rationis eſt particeps, 
altera expers. Cum igitur 
præcipitur, ut nobiſmetipſis 
imperemus, hoc præcipitur, 

* 


ſujet. 


vrai, que I homme ſeul y eff 
Car les brutes wen 
font point ſuſceptibles, quoi 
4 il y ait quelque reſſem- 
blance entre paſſion, et ce 
4 elles font. | 


Pour gutrir nos maladies 
Spirituelles, woyons de quels 
puifſſants remedes la philoſo- 
phie nous ordonne de faire 
zſage. Car il y en a cer- 
tainement ; et la nature gui 
a tant ccrte de choſes ſalu- 
taires ay corps, na point © 
᷑tẽ affez cruelle, aſſes enne- 
mie de F homme, pour que ſon 
ame fit privte de tout ſe- 
cours. Elle Pa mime d au- 
tant plus Pn que les 
ſecours gui regaraent le cor pe, 
font 1 de Js ; au- lieu oy 
tout ce qui eſt ntceſſaire pour 
le ſalut de Pame, eft ren- 
ferme dans Fame mime. 
Mais pls elle eft d un ordre 
fapericur, plus elle demande 
d' attention. Prenez en ſoin, 
fees lumiꝭres ſont toujours pu- 
res nepligez-la, mille et 
mille erreurs Þ Zen. Ac 


— „ 

Vous n aue E donc plus qu 
vous commander à wVous- 
mem. F avoue que ce 
une maniere de parler fingu- 
liere, et qui ſuppoſe qu on 
foit deux; Pun pour com- 
mander, Pautre pour obeir. 
Mais elle n'eſt pas ſans. 
fondement : car notre ame ſe 
diviſe en deux parties, Pune 
raiſonnable; Pautre privee 
de raiſon. Ainſs, lorſqu'on 

N6WS 
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* 

Let * us now conſider, what excellent remedies 
philoſophy has provided againſt the diſeaſes of our 
minds: for certainly ſuch there are; nor has nature 
been ſo malevolent and unfriendly to mankind, as 
to produce-ſuch a variety of things conducive to the 
health of the body, and nothing at all for that of 
the ſoul. . No, in this reſpe& ſhe has been ſtill more 
favourable ; for whatever contributes to the health of 
the ſoul is found within itſelf, whereas the remedies 
for the body muſt be prepared from without. Now 
the greater the excellence and dignity of human ſouls, 
the larger ſhare of attention they require. Hence 
reaſon, if duly improved, diſcovers what is beſt ; but : 
if neglected, is loſt in a labyrinth of errors. 


It + remains then, that you keep a conſtant guard 
over yourſelf. Though I cannot ſay but the pro- 
priety of the expreſſion may be queſtioned, as if we 
were made up of two perſons, the one to command, 
the other to obey, The obſervation, however, is en- 
tirely juſt; for the mind is divided into two parts, 
the one endowed with reaſon, and the other not. 
When, therefore, we are commanded to keep a 
guard over ourſelves ; the meaning is, that reaſon 
- ſhould reſtrain: the blind propenſities of our nature. 
The ſouls of moſt men carry about with them ſome 
alloy, ſomething naturally mean, languid and ener- 
vate: and did this conſtitute the whole of our na- 

E 4 1 ture, 


| © Toſcul. IV. 27. 1 Tuſcul, Il, 20, 21, 


: 
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ut ratio coerceat- temerita- 
tem. Eft in animis omnium 
fere natura molle quiddam, 
demifſum, humile, enerva- 
tum quodammodo et lan- 
guidum, ſenile. Si nihil 
aliud, nihil effet homine 
deformius. Sed preſto eſt 
domina omnium et regina 
ratio, quæ connixa per ſe 
et progreſfa longiùs, fit per- 
fecta virtus. Hæc ut im- 
peret illi parti animi, quæ 
obedire debet, id videndum 
eſt vitro, 2 | 


homme, 


nous ordonne de nous com- 
mander à nous-memes, c e 
nous dire que nous faſſions 
prendre le defſus a la partie 
raiſonnable, ſur celle qui ne 
Peſt pas. Toutes les ames 
renferment, en effet, je ne 
ſais quoi de mou, de lache, 
de bas, d enerve, de lan- 
guiſſant et Sil 1h at 
gue cela dans I homme, rien 
ne ſeroit plus hideux que 
Mais en mme 
temps il s'y trouve bien a 
ropos celte maitreſſe, cerie 
reine abſolus, la raiſon, qui, 


par les efforts quelle a delle- 


meme le pouvoir de faire, ſe 


perfectionne, et evient Ia 


Japrime vertu. Or il faut, 
pour tre vraiment homme, 


lui donner pleine autorite ſur 


cette autre partie de Pame, 


* 


dont le devoir eft di ob ir. 
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ture, man would be the moſt deſpicable creature in 
the world. But he has likewiſe reaſon, the miſtreſs, 
the queen, of all his other powers; which, by her 
own natural force, ſtill makes advances in improve- 
ment, till ſhe arrives at perfect * virtue. It is the 
duty, therefore, of every man to be careful, that ſhe 
effectually governs that part of the ſoul, whish ought- 
to be under her direction. 


- 7 


* Cicero, in bes e defines virtue to 6 A confer ley fo 
right reaſon. And in Tuſcul. IV. chap, 15, he ſays expreſsly, Ha 


wirtus breviſſime recta ratio dici poteſi. 
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2 
De SAPIENTIA. 


| UID eft optabilius 

ſapientia ? quid præ- 
ſtantius ? quid homini me- 
lius ? quid homine dignius ? 
Hanc igitur qui expetunt, 


Plybilaſophi nominantur: nec 


quidquam aliud eſt philaſo- 
pbia, fi 1nterpretari velis, 
quam ſtudium ſapientiæ. 
Sapientia autem eſt (ut A 
veteribus Philoſophis defi- 


nitum eſt) rerum divina- 


rum et humanarum, cauſa- 
rumque, quibus hæ res 
continentur, ſcientia: cu- 


jus ſtudium qui vituperat, 


haud ſanè intelligo, quid- 
nam fit, quod laudandum 
putet. Nam five oblec- 
tatio quæritur animi, re- 
quiẽſque curarum: quæ 
conferri cum eorum ſtudiis 
poteſt, qui ſemper aliquid 
anquirunt, quod ſpectet et 
valeat ad bene beateque 
vivendum ? five ratio con- 
ſtantiæ, virtutiſque quæri- 
tur: aut hæc ars eſt, aut 
nulla omnino, per quam 
eas aſſequamur. Nullam 
dicere maximarum rerum 
artem eſſe, cam 'minima- 
rum ſine arte nulla ſit, ho- 


minum 


N V. 
Sur la SAGE SS E. 


 GJU”'Y a-t-il de plus defi- 
"A rable que la fageſſe ® 
VP a-t-il de meilleur, de 
plus utile aux hommes, et 
gui ſoit plus digne d'eux ? 
On donne le nom de Philoſo- 
phes, à ceux qui la recher- 
chent : et ce mot de Philoſo- 
phie veut dire preciſement, 
amour de la ſageſſe. Or 
la ſageſſe, ainſi que les an- 
ciens Philoſophes Pont defi 
nie, eſt Ia connoiſſance des 
choſes, ſoit divines, ſoit hu- 
maines, et de ce qui conſti- 
tue leur nature. Un homme 
gui mepriſeroit cette tude, 
je ne vois pas ce quit peut 
eftimer. Car , vous cher- 
chez: Pagreable et Pamu- 
fant ; peut-on rien comparer 
a une ſorte d'ttude, qui tend 
a nous rendre gens de bien, 
et heureux ? Mais d ailleurs, 
ou cet a la philoſophie de 
nous enſeigner les princi pes 
d'une probite ſolide et con- 
ftante, ou il n'y a point d art 
pour cela. Or, de pretenare 


qu'il n'y ait point d art pro- 
pre a nous enſeigner Peſſen- 
ciel, tandis qu il y a des arts 
pour tout le reſte; Ceft un 

diſcours 
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V.. 
On WISDOM. 
THAT * js more deſirable than wiſdom ; 


What more excellent in itſelf, ſo uſeful to 
man, or better deſ:rving his purſuit ? Hence they 
who are poſſeſſed with an earneſt deſire to acquire 
it are called Philoſophers; for Philoſophy, in the pre- 
eiſe meaning of the word, fignifies the love of wiſ- 
dom. Now wiſdom, as defined by the antient ſages, 
is the knowledge + of things divine and human,, 
with their efficient cauſes Whoever deſpiſes this 
ſtudy, I know not what he can think worthy of his 
approbation: for whether an agreeable amuſement, 
or freedom from care, be the object of his deſires ; 

what is comparable to thoſe ſtudies, which are ak 
E 6 ways 


* Offic, II. 2. | 
+ By the divine and human is underſtood ul things, without” 
excepting any. Thus the perfect Sage is one who knows every thing. 
There is a neceſſity for admitting this principle of the Stoics, with 
the confequences they drew from it; as that none but fools could de 
guilty of vice; that thoſe could not commit the leaſt miſtake, who 
ſaw clearly. whence they went, and whither they were going ; that 
in ſuch a caſe, they could offend neither in reſpe& of morality or 
policy; and ſo of the reſt, But, in fact, this ſage of the Stoics 
never exiſted except in idea, However, be this as it will, nothing but 
an abſolute impoſſibility of attaining. perfection in virtue, ſhould 
binder us from aſpiring to it, Let us here follow the prudent advice 
of Horace, : . 


Non poſſi oculo quantum contendere Lynceus, 
Non tamen idcirco contemnas lippus inungi. - 


What though you cannot hope for eagle's eyes, 
Will you a * ſtrength' ning ſalve deſpiſe? 
| ' Franis's Hor: 


— 
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minum eft parum conſide- 
rate loquentium, atque in 


maximis rebus errantium. 


Si autem eſt aliqua diſci- 
plina virtutis, ubi ea quæ- 


genere diſceſſeris * 


Oculorum, ;aquit Plato, | 


eſt in nobis ſenſus acer- 
rimus: quibus ſapientiam 
non cernimus.  Quam illa 
ardentes amores excitaret 
ſui, ſi videretur! 


Principio generi animan- 
tium omni eſt a natura 
tributum, ut ſe, vitam, 
eorpuſque tueatur, decli- 
netque ea, quæ nocitura 
videantur, omniaque, quz 
fint ad vivendum neceſſaria, 
acquirat, etparet, ut paſtum, 


ut latibula, ut alia ejuſdem 


generis. Commune item 
animantium 
conjunctionis 
procreandi causa, et cura 
quædam eorum, quæ pro- 
creata ſunt. Sed inter ho- 
minem et belluam hoc 


maximè intereſt, quod hæc 


tantùm, quantùm ſenſu mo- 


vetur, ad id ſolum, quod 
adeſt, quodque præſens eſt, 
ſe accommodat, paululüm 
admodum ſentiens præteri- 
tum, aut futurum. Homo 
autem (quod rationis eſt 
particeps, per quam con- 


ſequentia cernit, cauſas re- 
rum videt, earumque pro- 
greſſus, 


— 


omnium eſt 
appetitus, 


diſcours peu ſenſe, et une 


erreur capitale. Pour ap- 


prendre donc Ia vertu, à 


quelle autre  tcole iroit-on, 


1 à celle de la philoſophie ? 
retur, cum ab hoc diſcendi 1 n 


* 


3 la wit foit le ſens 
le plus ſubtil, cependant, dit 
Platon, Pauil ne ſauroit da- 
couvrir la ſageſſe, O! þ6 
elle etoit wifi te, de quel 


amour les hommes s enflam- | 


meroient pour elle! 


* tout animal, de quelque. 


2 qu'il ſoit, la nature 


abord lui inſpire de weiller 
a conſer der ſon ttre, de fuir 


ce gui pourroit lui etre nuiſi- 


ble, et de chercher a ſe pro- 


cursr des alimens, une re- 


necefſarire pour mettre ſa vie 
et. Jon corps en gũretẽ. Tous 
les animaux ont encore cela 
de commun, gu ils fe portent 
a engendrer leur ſemblable, 


et gu'ils preuneat un certain 
ſein de ce qu ils ont mis au 


monde. Mais entre homme 
et 1a bite, il y a cette dif- 


ference eſſencielle: Que la 


bete, u ayant pour guide que 
le Sentiment, 
qu'aux cho/es prejentes, et 
Jui Jont devant Jes" yeux, 


Jans etre touchte, que bies 
Foiblement, ni du paſſe, ui 


de Japvenir. Que homme, 
au contraire, eft doue d une 
raiſon, qui lui montre Fen- 


chainemeut 1] 


 Traite, tout ce qui lui off 


* 


ne S'attache_ 


8 
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ways taken up in ſearching after the means of at- 
taining a good and happy life? Or, is he deſirous 
of learning the principles of virtue and true courage; 
here, or no where, is to be found the art of ac- 
quiring them? They who affirm that there is no 
art in things of the greateſt moment, while nothing 
however ſmall and trifling is performed without 
ſome art, are guilty of the groſſeſt error, and muſt 
be men of no conſideration, Now if there be any 
| ſcience of virtue, where ſhall it be learned, if not in 
the ſchool of philoſophy ? 125 


Sight e, * ſays Plate, LEM the acuteſt of all our 
fenſes, is too dull to preſent us with a view of wiſ⸗ 
dom. With what ardent deſires after her would ſhe 
inflame us, could ſhe become viſible ? 


„„ mo 
Nature +, from the erk origin of things, has en- 
dowed every ſpecies of animals with an inſtinct of 
ſelf- preſervation, by which they not only avoid 
what would be deſtructive: of their being, or any» 
wiſe injurious to them; but likewiſe make proviſion 
of the neceſſaries of life, as food, a place of retreat, 
and the like. Another inſtinct, common to all ani: 
mals, is the deſire of copulation for the propagation 
of their kind, and the care they take of their off= 
ſpring. But between a man and a brute, there is 
this difference; that the latter, being directed en- 
tirely by ſenſe, is wholly attached to the preſent, 
and very little ſenſible Ship of what is paſt, or of 
futurity. Man, on the contrary, comprehends the 


whole courſe of his life, and Preh all things ne- 
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greſſus, et quaſi anteceſſio- 


nes non ignorat, fimilitu- 


dines comparat, et rebus 
præſentibus adjungit, atque 
anneRit faturas) facile to- 
tius vitæ curſum videt, ad 


_ .,eamque degendam præpa- 


rat res neceſſarias. 


% 


In primiſque hominis eſt 
propria vert inquiſitio at- 
que inveſtigatio. Itaque 
cam ſumus neceſſariis ne- 
gotiis curiſque vacui, tum 


avemus aliquid videre, au- 


dire, addiſcere :. cognitio- 
nẽmque rerum aut occulta- 
rum, aut admirabilium- ad 
beate vivendum, neceſſariam 
ducimus. 


\ 


| Fantus eit innatus in 


nobis cognitionis amor et 
ſcientiæ, ut nemo dubitare 


poſſit, quin ad eas res ho- 


minum natura nullo emo- 


Jumento invitata rapiatur. 


Videmiſne, ut pueri, ne 
verberibus quidem, à con- 
templandis rebus perqui- 
- rendiſque deterreantur ? ut 
pulſi requirant, et aliquid 
ſcire ſe gaudeant? ut aliis 
narrare geſtiant ? ut pompa, 
Iudis, atque ejuſmodi ſpec- 
taculis teneantur, ob eam- 
que rem vel famem et ſitim 


perferant ? Quid vero ? qui 


ingenuis ſtudiis atque arti- 


bus delectantur, nonne vi- 
| | demus 


\ 
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chainement des choſes ; par 
0% elles ſont occafronntes ; 
guelles ew ſont les ſuites ; le 
rapport des unes avec le- 
autres; et ant dun. 
coup d uil, qui embraſ Va- 
venir avec le preſent, voir 
tout le cours de ja vie, il 
prend de hin ſes meſares pour 
ne mangquer de rien. | 
Un goitt remarguable, et 


gui oft particulier à Phom- 


me, c et le defir de con- 
noitre le vrai. Que nous 
ayons du loifir, et Peſprit 
libre, nous nous /entons cette 
envie” de voir, d"entendre,. 
d'apprendre quelgue choſe ;; 
perſuadez que pour wivre 
heureux, il nous importe de 
penetrer dans ce qui off 
cache, ou qui cauſe une ſorte 
4 n 
_ 

Telle off Pervie d' appren · 

dre et de ſavoir, avec la- 


guelle nous uenons au monde, 


qu'il eff clair que ce un 
genchant, qui, toute utilité 
a part, oft natyrel à I homme. 
Remarguez-wous gue la 
crainte du chatiment ne peut 
meme quelquefois empecher 
les enfans d'"ttre curieux ? 


Vous les aurez rebutex, ils 


vous queſtionneront encore. 
Quelle joie pour eux d avoir 
enfin appris ce qu ils vou 
loient, et quelle demangeaiſon 
de le raconter à d autres? 
Une ee, ceremonie, des 
jeux publics, tout ce qui eff 
fppectacle, les enchante au 
| paint 
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ceſſary for his future ſubſiſtence: and this he is en- 
abled to do, as being partaker of reaſon, by which he 
ſees the cauſes and conſequences of things, notes 


their riſe and progreſs, compares things of a like na- 
ture, and connects the future with the preſent. 


The deſire of truth, and the power of inveſti- 
gating it, are, in a ſpecial manner, peculiar to man. 
Hence it is, that when freed from the neceſſary em- 
ployments and cares of life, we are extremely deſi- 
rous to ſee, hear, or learn ſomething; and look 

upon the knowledge of abſtruſe things, or ſuch as 
raiſe admiration , to be a neceſſary mgredient of a 
"_—_ life. 


*. 


So + deeply are mankind impreſſed with the love 
of knowledge and learning, that by this very pro- 
penſity of their nature, they would doubtleſs be en- 
gaged in the purſuit of them, though there was no 
advantage annexed to the attainment. Do we not 
ſee, that even chaſtiſements are not ſufficient to re- 
ſtrain children from conſidering and enquiring into 
things; that though you beat them, they will perſiſt 
in making further enquiry ; nay, how over-joyed 
| ; a 

® It is evident, that the admiration here mentioned, is that ide 
from ignorance, which makes us defire or fear things with which we 


would, be no wiſe affected, if we knew their true value. Horace has 
the ſame thought in the beginning of one of his epiſtles, which he 
bas expreſſed almoſt in the ſame terms: 
Nil admirari prope res eft una, Numici, . 
Solaque, que poſſit facere et ſervare beatum. 
Not to admire, is of all means the beſt, 


The only * to make, and keep us 'bleſt. 
: Francis's Har. 


7 De „ Finib, V. 18. 
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demus eos nec valetudinis, 
nec rei familiaris habere 
rationem, ' omniaque per- 
ti, ipsà cognitione et 
ſcientià captos ? et cum 
maximis curis et laboribus 
compenſare eam, quam ex 
diſcendo capiant, volup- 
R 


* - 


Mihi quidem Homerus 


hujuſmodi quiddam vidiſſe 
videtur in 1is, quæ de Si- 
renum cantibus finxerit. 


Neque enim vocum ſua- 


vitate videntur, aut novitate 
quadam et varietate can- 
tandi revocare eos ſolitæ, 
gui præter vehebantur, ſed 


quia multa ſe ſcire profite- 
bantur; ut homines ad ea- 


rum ſaxa diſcendi cupiditate 
adhæreſcerent. Ita enim 
invitant Ulyſſem: (nam 
verti, ut quædam Homeri, 
fic iſtum ipſum locum.) 


O decus Argolicum, quin pup- 
bim flectis, Ulyſies, 
Auribus ut noftros paſſes ag- 


noſcere cantus. 


Nam nemo bæc unquam ft 


_. tranſveetus cerula cui ſu, 
Quin prius adſtiterit vocum 
Aulcedine captus; 


Felt 


point qu ils en ſouſfriront la 


faim et la ſoif. Mais ne 
Doyons- nous, pas les gens de 
lettres f6 charmez de leurs 
Etudes, qu ils en oublient leur 
ſauté, et leurs propres af 
faires ? Pour /e renare ſa- 


Vans, ils ne trouvent rien 


de penible ;; et quelque grands 


gue ſoient leurs travaux, ils. 
fe croient dedommages par le 
plaifir qu'ils goũtent en ac- 
guerant des lumieres. a 

Te m imagine que c eſt & 


peu pres ce qui a donnũ lieu & 


Ia fiction d Homere, ſur le 


chant des Sirenes, Car il 
paroit que ce n'eſt point par 


la douceur de leur voix, ni 


gar la nouveaute, ou par la 


variete de leurs chants, 
gu elles attiroient les woya- 
geurs à leur ᷑Ecueil; mais gue 


' Oeroit plutot en leur offrant 
de partager avec eux les 
rares conmaifflances, dont elles 


awvoient, à les en croire, Feſ- 


prit orne. Voici, en effet, le 


diſcours qu elles tiennent & 


 Ulyſe: Cet un des morceaux 
_ gue j ai traduits d Homere. 


Arrètez vous, Ulyſſe, au 


bruit de nos accords, 
Pourriez-vous le premier, 
dedaignant ce rivage, 
Au charme de nos voix 
refuſer votre hommage? 
Inſtruit par nos legons, 

riche de nos tréſors; 
| | Le 
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are they with their little acquirements of knowledge; 
how delighted to communicate them to others; 
and how charmed with the ſight of any ſolemnity, 
the public games, and ſhows of the like nature: in- 
ſomuch, that on this account they will endure both 
hunger and thirſt? Beſides, do we not obſerve, that 
thoſe who take pleaſure in the liberal arts and ſciences, 
are regardleſs of their health and domeſtic affairs ; 
endure the greateſt hardſhips, for the ſake of aequi- 
ring their beloved knowledge ; and think themſelves: 
abundantly recompenced for all their vaſt labour 
and application, by the intciledtul joys that ſpring, 
from learning ? 

It is probable. that Homer had >” like this. 
natural propenſity in view, when he compoſed his 
fiction of the Sirens *: for it was not ſo much the 
melody of their voice, or the novelty and variety of 
their notes, as their pretenſions to an extraordinary 
knowledge, which attracted and charmed thoſe who 
ſailed that way; whoſe deſire of learning, kept 
them, as it were, fixed to the rocks. This is their 
invitation to Les; for among other paſſages a 8 
Homer, I tranſlated the very place that mentions it, | 


Thou ornament of Greece Ulyſſes ay! 

Why from cur tuneful ſongs thus haſte away ? 
None ever ſail'd along this beach before; 
But with our muſic charm'd, made for the ſbore. 


*The Sirens were a kind of fabulous beings, with the face of a 
woman, and the fail of a fiſh, according to Ovid; but others have 
decked them with a plumage of various colours. They are ſuppoſed 
ta have been the three daughters of the river Achelous, and were called 
Parthenope, Ligea, and Leucofa. Homer makes mention only of two 

Sirens z but others reckon five. Vi irgil places them on rocks where. 

veſſels are in danger of ſplitting. 


patria eſſe cariorem. 
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Poſt wariis avido ſatiatus Le voyageur les porte as 


pectore muſs, 
Doctior ad patrias lapfus 
per venerit oras. 


Nos grave certamen belli, 


clademgue tenemus, 
Gracia quam Troje divino 
numine vexit ; | 


tigia terris. 


Vidit Homerus, probari fa- 


bulam non poſſe, fi canti- 
unculis tantus vir irretitus 
teneretur. Scientiam pol- 
licentur : quam non erat 
mirum ſapientiæ cupido 


Omniaque à latis rerum veſ 


ſein de ſa patrie. 

Nous chantons ces travaux, 
ces illuſtres revers, 

Par qui le ſier Priam vit ſa 
gloire fletrie. |; 

I n'eſt rien de cache pour 
nous dans l' univers. 


Homere comprit gu un t grand 

omme S'arrftant pour en- 
tendre de belles voix, la fic- 
tion n'ttoit pas recewable. 
Mais de promettre la ſcience 
à un homme amoureux de la 


. © fageſſe, il y avoit de quoi lui 


Faire oublier ſa patrie. 


Ac veteres quidem phi- 
ages, dans ces iles qu on a 


loſophi, in beatorum inſu- 
lis, fingunt, qualis futura 
fit vita ſapientium, quos 
cura omni liberatas, nul- 
lam neceſſarium vitæ cul- 
tum aut paratum requiren- 
tes, nihil aliud eſſe acturos 
putant, niſi ut omne tem- 
pus in quzrendo ac diſ- 


cendo, in naturæ cognitione 


conſumant. 


. * > IE * a 
Niſi multorum precepts, 


multiſque literts mihi ab 


adoleſcentia ſuaſiſſem, nihil 
eſſe in vita magnopere ex- 


1 


7 


Duclle | fera la wie des 


imaginees our en faire le 

our des bienheureux, et 0s 
n'y a nulle forte de ſoucis, 
ni de beſeins? Tout leur 
temps, diſent les anciens 
philoſophes, ils Pemploieront 


a ttudier la nature, et & 


faire ou tdcher de Faire ſans. 


coffe de riouvelles dicouwertes. 


Pour moi, ſt par beaucoup 
de priceptes et de bons liures 
que j ai lus des ma jeuneſſè, 


je ne m'ttais pas conuaincu 


petendum,. nifi laudem at- 


que honeſtatem: in ea au- 
tem perſequenda omnes 
cruciatus corporis, omnia 
pericula mortis atque exilii 


parvi eſſe ducenda: nun- 


quam 


gail A avoit rien de fort 
defirable en cette vie, fi ce 
neſt  honneur et la vertu; 
et gil fulloit, plutir que de 
zoas en depatrtir, braver les. 
tourmens et les dangers, la 

i 71." 
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When flor” d with learning, homeward they proceed; 
And bleſs their friends with knowledge, they much need. 

O flay ] the Trojan war we fully know ! y 
Stay! Well infirm you of all things below / 

Homer was, ſenſible that if he had ſuffered his hero 
to have been detained by the charms of muſic only, 
the fiction could not have paſſed ; but they promiſe 
him knowledge, and it was no wonder that his deſire 
for wiſdom ſhould get the better of that for his 
native country. 


N 


Now“ the antient philoſophers repreſent to us, 
what the life of wiſe-men will be in the iſlands + of 
the bleſſed, by ſuppoſing that they ſhall be freed 
from all anxious care; and having no occafion to 
make any kind of proviſion for their ſubſiſtance, 
ſhall ſpend their whole time in the delightful em- 
ployment of ſtudying and N into the know- 
ledge of nature. | 


Had + I not been fully perſuaded, as well from 
the books I have read, as by the precepts I received 
in my youth from many great men, that nothing in 
human life is truly deſirable but honour and virtue; 
and that neither bodily torture, nor the moſt formi- 
dable dangers, even thoſe of death and baniſhment, 


ought to have any weight with us, when put in 
competition. 


* Ibid. cap. 19. 

+ Nothing can come up to the deſcription Muret gives of theſe 
iflands ; not al the colours of painters, or figures of poets, are able. 
to add the leaſt improvement to it. Var. eu V. 1. 
1 Pro Archia, cap. 6. 


— 
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quam me pro ſalute veſtra 
in tot ac tantas dimica- 
tiones, atque in hos pro- 
fligatorum hominum quoti- 
dianos impetus objeciſſem. 
Sed pleni omnes ſunt libri, 
plenæ ſapientium voces, 


plena exemplorum vetuſtas: 


quæ jacerent in tenebris 
omnia, niſi literarum lumen 
accederet. Quàm multas 
nobis imagines non ſolùm 
ad intuendum, verùm etiam 
ad imitandum, fortiſſimo- 
rum virorum 


reliquerunt? quas ego mihi 
ſemper in adminiſtranda 
republica proponens, ani- 
mum, et mentem meam 


ipsa cogitatione hominum 


excellentium conformabam. 
9 i = bs 4 ms 2 


w T7 


tes tenebres.” 
expreſſas' &crivains, ſoit Grecs, ſoit 


ſcriptores et Græci et Latini 


mort et Pexil: jamais je 
n'aurois riſguẽ, quand votre 


Salut Pordounoit, d'awoir tant 
d attagues a ſoutenir, et de 


me voir en butte, comme j y 


ſuis chaque jour, a la fureur 


des plus grands feelerats. 
Mats tous les livres, tous les 
alſcours des ſages, toute lan- 
tiquite nous met des exemples 
devant lis yeux et ces ex- 


emples, fe Fon m ait point 


tcrit, ſcroient enſevelis dans 
Combien les 


Latins, nous ont-ils laiſẽ 


. Pexcellents. © portraits, "nou 
pour les expoſer ſeulement @ 


nos regards, mais pour nous 
porter à nous y conformer P - 


Fe ne perdois point de wite. 


ces admirables modeles ; et 


cet de- là que je tirois le 
courage et la prudence, dont 


Ji avois beſoin dans le manio- 


Quzret quiſpiam, Quid ? 


111 ipfi ſummi viri, quorum. 


ment des affaires. 


On me dira. Quo ces 


grands hommes eux-mimes, 


virtutes literis proditæ ſunt, dont les vertus ſent célèbres 


iſtane doctrina, quam tu 


laudibus effers, eruditi fs : 


erunt ? Difficile eſt hoc de 
omnibus confirmare. Sed 
tamen eſt certum, quid 
reſpondeam. Ego multos 


dans Phiſftgire, avoientt ils 
cette forte d"trudition, que 
vous. comblez de louanges ? 


. 4 'egard de tous, il ne ſeroit 


pas aiſe de prononcer. Voici 
pourtant ce que j ai de cer- 


homines excellenti animo fain & rüpondre la-deſſus. Je 


ac virtute fuiſſe, et fine. 


doctrina, naturæ ipſius ha- 
bitu propè divino, per 
ſeipſos et moderatos, et 
graves, extitiſſe fateor. E- 
tiam illud adjungo, ſzpius 
ad laudem atque virtutem 

naturam 


con uiens qu il y a eu pluſieurs 
hommes d un rare mérite, 
gui, grace à un naturel heu- 


reux, et preſque divin, ont 
rien eu @ emprunter de Petude 
pour devenir vertutux. 
F agoiterai mime, qu un beau 


— 


4 
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competition with the purſuit of them; I had never 


ſuſtained ſo many and ſo great conflias in defence 
of your ſafety, or have expoſed myſelf to continual 
inſults from the moſt profligate of mankind. But all 
the books, as well as diſcourſes, of the ſages, are 
full of ſuch precepts-; and antiquity lays before us 
innumerable examples to that purpoſe, which would 
have been all buried in darkneſs, had not the light of 
learning been called to their aſſiſtance. How many 
portraitures of great men have. been draun by the 
Greek” and Latin writers, and tranſmitted down to 
us, not ſolely to feaſt our eyes, but to ſerve as par- 
terns for our imitation? By keeping theſe always in 
view, during the whole of my adminiſtration of pab- 


lic affairs, Fendeavouted to bring myſelf, both in 


courage out prudence, to a e ne 504 ſen- 
timents of ſuch illuſtrious men kx. 

Should any ons aſk" me, What? Were all theſe 
great men, whole: virtues are celebrated in hiſtory, 
eminently” ſkilled in the literature you ſo highly 


praiſe ? It is a difficult matter to make this appear of 


them all. My anſwer, however, to the above queſ- 


tion, is this; that I confeſs there have been many f 


men of the greateſt courage and virtue, who, by the 


natural force of their almoſt divine genius, and 
without the aſſiſtance of learning, have behaved 


chomſctres with moderation and gravieg: nay, Iwill 
; | add 


4 Wo hoes 4d here of what he To done with regard to Cariline* 's 
conſpiracy, during his own conſulſhip. The reſolution he toak to put 
the'printipal conſpirators to death, was no leſs dangerous to himielf, 
than neceſſary for preferving the fate, He acted as well the part of 
a politician, as conformed. to the dictates of the moſt refined virtues 
and happy bed it been far the Remans, had the like conduct of Brutus 


and | Caſſius been attended with the lame. 3 ; | 2 
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naturam ſine doctrina, quam 
fine natura valuiſſe doctri- 
nam. 
contendo, cùm ad naturam 
eximiam atque illuſtrem ac- 
ceflerit ratio quædam con- 


formatiõque doctrinæ: tum 


illud neſcio quid præclarum 
ac ſingulare ſolere exiſtere. 
Ex hoc eſſe hunc numero, 
quem patres noſtri vide- 
runt, divinum hominem, 
Africanum: ex hoc C. Læ- 
lium, L. Furium, modera- 
tiſſimos homines et conti- 
nentiſſimos: ex hoc fortiſ- 
ſimum virum, et illis tem- 
poribus doctiſſimum, M. 
Catonem illum ſenem: qui 
profectò ſi nihil ad perci- 
piendam, colendamque vir- 
tutem literis adjuvarentur, 
nunquam ſe ad earum ſtudi- 
um contuliſſent. - 


Qudd fi non hic tantus 
fructus oſtenderetur, et fi ex 
his ſtudiis delectatio ſola 


peteretur: tamen, ut opi- 


nor, hanc animi remiſſio- 
nem, humaniſſimam ac li- 
beraliſſimam 
Nam cæteræ neque tempo- 
rum ſunt, neque ætatum 
omnium,. neque locorum. 
Hæc ſtudia adoleſcentiam 
alunt, ſenectutem oblectant, 
ſecundas res ornant, ad- 
verſis perfugium ac ſola- 
tium præbent, delectant 
domi, non impediunt foris, 


pernoctant nobiſcum, pere- 
licet du cabinet, fans embar- 


grinantur, ruſticantur. 


I Quz 


Atque idem ego 


judicaretis. 


naturel a plus ſouvent reuff 
Sans Fetude, que Petude ſans 
un beau naturel. Mais dur 
autre cote, lor/qu'un homme 
gui eft heureuſement ne, joint 
a cela de bonnes tudes, je 
Soutiens que la reunion de tous 
les deux eft ce qui forme or- 
dinairement le merite ſupt- 
rieur, le merite fingulier. 
Voila par quelle route mar- 
cherent, et Pincomparable 
Africain, que nos peres ont 
vi ; et un Lelius, un Furius, 
modelles de ſageſſe, de pro- 
bite; et ce vieux Caton, 
la valeur mime, ef qui 


| avoit, pour ſon temps, un 


profond ſavoir. Auroient- 
ils cultive les lettres awec 
tant d ardeur, ils avoient 
jug que ce füt un ſecours 
znutile pour acquerir la ver- 
tu, ef pour un bien remplir 


let dewoirs? © * 


Quand mime les letires ne 
 produiroient pas de fi grands 
fruits, et à n'y chercher que 
du plaifir : au moins ne leur 
refuſera- t· on pas je crois, d- 
tre amuſement le plus doux 
et le plus honnfte, Tous les 
autres plaifirs ne font ni de. 
tous les temps, ni de tous les 
ages, ni de taus les lieus. 
Mais les lettres font Fali- 
ment de la jeuneſſe, et la 
joie de la vieilleſe; elles 


nous donnent de Peclat dans 


la proſperite, et ſont une re/- 
fource, une conſolation dans 
adverfite ; elles font les de- 


rafſer 


\ 


_— :@@ WISDOK::: 
add too, that nature excluſive of learning is often 
more prevalent, than learning without the aid of na- 
ture, to excite mankind to the purſuit of virtue and 
honour. But this I ſteadily maintain, that where 
learning is ſuperadded to a mind naturally endowed 
with great talents, there reſults from ſuch a combi- 
nation, I know not what ſurprizing excellence, and 
peculiar beauty of character. Of this number was 
that divine man Africanus *, who adorned the days 
of our fathers; alſo C. Lelius and M. Furius, the 
perfect patterns of moderation and continency ; with 
theſe likewiſe M. Cato + the elder is to be ranked, a 
man of true bravery, and, for the times in which he 
lived, well ſkilled in every part of learning. Now 
it is a thing paſt all doubt, that theſe great men 
would never have applied themſelves to the ſtudy of 
letters, had they found no aſſiſtance from them, as 
to the knowledge or practice of virtue. . 


But admitting that letters did not produce ſuch ad- 
vantage, and that pleaſure was the only benefit ari- 
ſing from the ſtudy of them; it will notwithſtanding 
be allowed, I ſuppoſe, to be an amuſement of the 
nobleſt kind, and every way beſt ſuited to the nature 
of man. Other relaxations are peculiar to certain 
times, places, and ſtages of life ; but the ſtudy of 
letters is the nouriſhment of our youth, and the joy 
of our old age; they throw an additional luſtre on 
proſperity, and are the reſource and conſolation of 

| n "WL 


Africanus the ſecond, ſon of Paulus AEmilius, is here eee 
He was adopted by the ſon of the firſt Scipio, to whom the ſurname 
of Africanus had been given: we ſhall have occafion to ſpeak of him 
afterwards. 


+ See Ciceros dialogue on old age, 
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Que Lant igitur epula- | 


rum, aut ludorum, aut 
ſcortorum voluptates cum 
his voluptatibus comparan- 


dz? Atque hæc quidem ſtu- 


dia doctrinæ. Quæ quidem 
prudentibus, et bene inſti- 
tutis pariter cum ætate cre- 


ſcunt: et honeſtum illud 


Solonis ſit, quod ait verſi- 
culo quodam, ſeneſcere ſe 
multa in dies addiſcentem: 
qua voluptate animi nulla 
certè poteſt eſſe major. 
. | 
In hoc genere et naturali, 
et honeſto, duo vitia vi- 
oda ſunt: unum, ne in- 
cognita, pro cognitis habea- 
mus, hiſque temere aſſen- 
tiamur: quod vitium ef- 
fugere qui volet (omnes 
autem velle debent) adhi- 
bebit ad conſiderandas res 
et tempus, et diligentiam. 


Alteram eſt vitium, quod 


nimis magnum 


quidam 


ſtadium, multamque ope- 


ram in res obſcuras atque 
difficiles conferunt, 
demque non neceſſarias. 
Quibus vitiis declinatis, 
| quod 1 in rebus honeſtis et 
cognitione dignis operz 


curæque ponetur, 1d jure |; 


Jaudabitur, 


- 


Praxclare 


nd 


'# © F : "7 
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croit avec age. 


eaſ- 


de 
. ſcience bonne te et ** de 
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rafſer ailleurs ; la nuit elles 

nous tiennent compagnie ; aux 

champs, et dans nos v ages, 
211 nous ſui went. ö 

* | 

Que deviennent les plaifirs | 

de la table, les Jpeaacles, le 


commerce des femmes, mis en 


' compariſon avec les douceurs 


gue Fetude nous are? Pour 
les _ perſonnes ſenſtes et bien 
elewees, COeft un goit qui 
Ainſe le 
vers de Solon, ou il dit quben 
wieilliffant il apprend tou- 
jours, lui fait honnenr, 
Aucun plaifir, qui flaite P 2 
pit, ne peut ſurpaſſer ce- 


lui-la. + 
ESI > ; : 
Il'y a deux INCONVERIENS a 
Fuir, en /e [iorant à un 
gout fi naturel et 74 louable. 
Lux, de croire qu on ſait ce 
gu on ne ſait point, et da- 


Voir la temerite de sy opi- 


niatrer. Pour Je garantir 


de ce danger, ain que nous 


de bonus tous + Je Douloir, il 
faut donner à Fexamen de 
chaque matiere, et Patten- 
et le temps quelle 
demande. Lautre incon- 
venient e de 5 appliguer, et 
avec rrop. Aartleur, à des 
choſjes obſcures, difficiles, et 


Jui ne font point ntceſſaires.. 


Auicn ewite ces deux tcuels, 
on ſera vraiment eſtimable 
Sattacher à quelque 


l. 
Heareux, | 


* 


— 


an VISO wa 


adverſity; they delight at home, and are no in- 
cumbrance to us when abroad; in ſhort, they are 
company to us at night, our fellow-travellers on a 
journey, and attend us in our rural retirements, 


What * then are the pleaſures of a luxurious 
table, of games, ſhows, and ſenſuality, when com- 


pared with thoſe reſulting from the ſtudy of letters? 


A ſtudy, that in men of ſenſe and good education, 
ſtill increaſes in charms with their years: whence 
that commendable ſaying of Solon, in a certain verſe 
of his, that in growing old he daily learned a great 
deal. Now this pleaſure of the mind is one of the 


moſt refined enjoyments, we are capable of. 
In þ this no leſs natural, than truly commendable, 


diſpoſition of mind, there are two inconveniencies 


to be avoided : one is , not to confound what we 
are ignorant of, with thoſe things we know ; or 
raſhly build our opinion on ſuch precarious princi- 
ples. Whoever is deſirous to eſcape this miſtake, 
and certainly it is the duty of every man, will ſpare. 
neither time, nor pains, in the ſtudy of truth, Ano- 
ther error is, when people ſpend too much ſtudy and 


F 


* De Senect. cap. 14. | 8 
+ Plutarch, in his life of Solon, has preſerved this verſe: 


Tnpdouw N ail xa¹⁰tl de e 4. 
Which may be rendered in Engliſb as follows, ; 
Life's eve I ſpend in learning what is new, 


1 Offic. I. 6. | Ms 
We ſhall here inſert a ſhort extract of the ſpeech of M. Dar 


gueſſeau, at the opening of the parliament of Paris in 1704, who was 


then advocate-general, and is now chancellor of France; as being 
very pertinent to the ſubje& here treated of, © To think little, talk 
« of every thing, doubt of nothing, uſe only the external parts of 

| Eo | | « the 


labour 
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Præclarè Plato: beatum, 
cui etiam in ſenectute con- 


tigerit, ut ſapientiam, ve- 


raſque opiniones aſſequi 


poſſit. r 


0 


DO OP? 
Mes ug; 
Heureux, dit tres-bien 
Platon, homme qui peut, 
ne fut-ce que dans Ja wieil- 


lee, parvenir d etre ſage, 


et a peuſer ſainement. 
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labour upon ſubjects, not only obſcure and intricate, 
but likewiſe. unneceſlary. Let us but keep free of 

| theſe inconveniencies ; and whatever diligence and 

application we beſtow on things in themſelves Jaud- 

able, and worthy our Knowledge, merit the higheſt 
coltignenation. | 

war va 

*It is an excellent ſaying of Piles that aha 

is the man, who, even in his old age, has the good 

fortune to attain the poſſeſſion of wander, and ſen- 

timents agreeable fo truth. | 5 a 


1 


ce the avi; and cultivate © ſurface, as it were, of the lein; te 
cc be happy in expreſſion, to have” an agreeable fancy, an eaſy” 
cc and refined converſation, and to be able to pleaſe without acquiring 
« eſteem; to be born with the equivocal talent of a ready apprehenſion, 
« and on that account to think oneſelf above reflection; to fly from 
ec object to object without gaining the perfect knowledge of any; 
« to gather haſtily all the flowers, and never allow the fruit time 
ce to arrive at maturity. All theſe put together form a faint picture 
6 * what the preſent age has den Page 1 honour with the ny, | 
« of wit,” 


De Finib. V. 21. 
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dum, aliud honeſtum 
videri ſolet. Falsd;; nam 
eadem utilitatis, quz ho- 
neſtatis, eſt regula. 


ang 4 54 ES f 1 : 
A 106 p utile inter- 


Sur Ia PRO BIT E. 


8 d un cote on 


croit voir Patile; et 


de autre, I honnfte. On je 


hoc non perviderit, ab hoc Un homme gui doute de cette 


nulla fraus aberit, nullum 


facinus, Sic enim cogitans, fripon, gu un 


wverite, ne ſauroit tre qu un 
celerat, 


trompe car Putile wet 
Qui jamais ou u'et pas Phonn#te. 


* 


1¹ 


BY iftud quidem honeſtum, ſe dira, Voila I'honnéte, 
mais voict le bon: er du 


derum hoc expedit, res & 
natura copulatas audebit 
errore divellere: qui fons 
eſt fraudium, malefictorum, 
ſcelerum omnium. Itaque 
ſi vir bonus habeat hanc 
vim, ut, ſi digitis concre- 
puerit, poſſit in locupletium 
teſtamenta nomen ejus ir- 
repere; hac vi non utatur, 


mement que I audace et ler- 
rt ur - Wont juſqu'a Separer : 
denx choſes, que Pordre de © 


la nature à rieunies, la porie 
e ouverte a toute ſorte 
d"injuſtices et de crimes. 
Quand donc un homme de 
bien n'auroit qu à claquer des 


doigts pour Je faire coucher 


ne fi exploratum quidem ur des teftamens. des gens 


habeat, id omnino nemi- © 


riches, a Vinſgu du teftateur ; 


nem unquam ſuſpicaturum. Ait il meme certain de wen 
Homo juſtus, iſque, quem tre jamais ſoupgonnt, il uu 
ſentimus virum bonum, ni- ſeroit pas d'un pareil ſecrete 


hil cuiquam, quod in ſe 
transferat, detrahet. Hoc 
qui admiratur, is ſe, quid 
ſit vir bonus, neſcire fatea- 
tur. 
Erit animi ſui complicatam 
notionem evolvere, jam ſe 
ple doceat, eum virum bo- 
num eſſe, qui profit quibus 

| poſſit; 


At vero fi quis volu- 


Un homme juſte, et. qui eft - 


ce qu on entend par homme 
de bien, ac prendra rien à 
perſonne. T rowver cela tton- 
nant, ce feroit abſolument 
zgnorer ce que ce que pro- 

ze, Quicongut voudra di- 


welopper Jide confuſe qu il 


en a dans Peſprit, verra par 


9 
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ROFIT “ and honeſty ſometimes appear to 

interfere with one another. But the caſe is 
otherwiſe ; for the rule of both is the ſame, - Who- 
ever is not fully convinced of this, muſt be an arrant 
knave and villain, By ſuch a train of thought he 
will be led to ſay, this. indeed is equitable, but that 
advantageous, whence from ſuch a fatal miſtake of 
disjoining things which in their own nature are in- 
ſeparable, is the ſource of all manner of treachery, 
_ injuſtice and wickedneſs. A virtuous man, 'there- 
fore, though poſſeſſed of a ſecret to get his name 
inſerted into the laſt wills. of people of fortune, fo 
eaſily as with a knack of his fingers , would never 
put it in practice, even though he certainly knew it 
could never be in the leaſt ſuſpected. A juſt man, 
or one Who anſwers to our notion of a good man, 
will take nothing from another to be applied to his 
own uſe. Whoever is ſurprized at this aſſertion, 
tacitly confeſſes that he is ignorant of what conſti- 
tutes the character of a good man. But would any 


dne take the pains to revolve this complicated idea in 
F 3 | bis 


® Offic, III. 18 et 19. | 
F A proverbial expreſſion, that ſignifies, to do a thing with the 
greateſt eaſe in the world, and which entirely depends on our own 


pleaſure. | ESL 


N 


? 
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flit ; noceat nemini, niſi 
Iaceſſitus injuria, Quid 
ergo? hic non noceat, qui 
quodam quaſi veneno perfi- 
ciat, ut veros heredes mo- 
veat, in ecrum locum ipſe 
ſuccedat? Non igitur faciat 
(dixerit quis) quod utile fit, 
quod expediat ? Immò in- 
telligat, nihil nec expedire, 
nec utile eſſe, quod fit in- 
juſtum. Hoc qui non didi- 
cerit, bonus vir eſſe non 
poterit. f . 


5 4% 08 


Incidunt ſæpe cauſæ, cum 
 FYepugnare utilitas honeſtati 
videatur; ut animadverten- 
dum fit, repugnetne plane, 
an poflit cum honeſtate 
conjungi. Ejus generis he 
ſunt quæſtiones: Si (ex- 
empli gratia) vir bonus 
Alexandria Rhodum mag- 
num frumenti numerum 
advexerit in Rhodiorum 
inopia et fame, ſummaque 
annonæ caritate: ſi idem 
ſciat, complures mercatores 
Alexandria ſolviſſe, navẽſ- 
que in curſu, frumento 
onuſtas, petentes Rhodum, 
viderit : dicturuſne fit 1d 
Rhodiis, an filentio ſuum 
quam plurimo venditurus ? 
Sapientem et bonum vi- 
rum fingimus : de ejus de- 
liberatione et 
VVV 


conſultatione 


Jes propres lumiòres, que 
Fhennete homme eff celui, qui 
fait tout le bien qu'il peut, 
et qui ne fait de mal à per- 
fonne, fi ce teſt dans le cas 
d une legitime defenſe. Or 


celui qui avec je ne ſais 


quelle dregue, feroit diſpa- 


roitre le nom des weritables 
hberitiers, pour ce mettre à 
leur place, ne frioit-il de 
mal d perſonne ? 

Mals, dira quelqu un, ntg- 


ligera-t-on ce qui eft utile et 


avantageux ® Repondons a 
cela, que rien d"injuſte net 
avantageux, ni utile. Point 
de probite a efperer de qui ne 
tient pas ce Principe. 


Illy a bien des cas on Putile 
paroit' oppoſe à Phonnete, et 
1 faut alors examiner fi 
Poppoſetion n'eſt qu apparente, 
ou elle eff reelle. Voici des 
cas de cette efpece. | 

On ſuppeſe, par exemple, 
gue la famine ttant a Rhodes, 
et le ble ports @ une extreme 
cherte, un Marchand d Alex- 
andrie, homme de bien, 5 


d barque quantite de grain. 


Plufieurs autres, partis 
a" Alexandrie, y en conduiſent 
auſſi ; et mime il les a vis 
en mer. Avertira-t-il les 
Rhodiens ? ou, ne niſant mot, 
wvendra-t-il fon ble au plus 


haut prix? 


On le ſuppoſe wraiment 
homme de bien, et rejolu à 
ze rien taire, fi la probits 

| Lexige. 


' 
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his own breaſt, he will find that the good man is 
one, who does good to all he can, and hurts ns 
body, unleſs firſt provoked by ill uſage *. What 
ſhall we ſay then? Is he not an injurious perſon, 
who, as it were, by the power of ſome drug, has 
the addreſs to diſinherit the true heirs, in order to 
ſucceed in their place ? Shall a man then, ſome may 
object, forbear to purſue what is profitable and ad- 
vantageous ? I would have ſuch a one know, that 
nothing unjuſt in itſelf, can tend either to our ad- 
vantage or profit. He that has not learnt this leſſon, 
can have no pretenſion to the character of a good man. 
There + are often caſes, wherein profit ſeems to 
claſh with honeſty ; but then we ſhould examine 
whether this ſuppoſition be real, or if both be eon- 
fiſtent together. The following queſtions may ſerve 
as inſtances of this: whether, for example, a man 
of probity, who had brought a large quantity of 
grain from Alexandria ꝓ to Rhodes, at a time when 
the Rhodians laboured under great ſcarcity, and an 

F 4 exceflive 


It would he an injuſtice to Cicero, to believe that he here ap- 
proves of revenge. Nothing is more clearly eftabliſhed in the 
writings of the h:athen philoſophers, than the pardon of injuries. 
For a proof of this we need only look at Plato's Criton and Gorgiss. 
And as for inſtances that their practice corre ſponded to their principles, 
they are innumerable, All that Cicero would fay, is that the law of 
nature allows us to repel an unjuſt aggreſſor, provided that we keep in 
the bounds preſcribed by the ſame law: with this exception, it is 
never allowable to offer an injury to any one, nor conſequently to- 
return one injury for another, It is a piece of praiſe full of flattery, 
which Cicero gave to Ceſar, when he ſaid, Obliviſci nibil foles, niſi 
injurias, that is, you are wont to forget nothing but injuries. 

+ Offic. III. 12. | 

t Alexandria was a town built by Alexander the Great, on the banks 
of the Nile. The diſtance from which to Rhodes, a famous Iſland in 
the Mediterranean, is about an hundred and forty leagues, 
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quzrimus, qui celaturus 
Rhodios non ſit, ſi id turpe 
judicet; ſed dubitet, a 
turpe non ſit. | 
In hujuſmodi caufis aliud 
Diogent Babylonio videri 
folet, magno et gravi Stoi- 
to: aliud Antipatro, diſ- 
cipulo ejus, homini acu- 
tiſumo. Antipatro, omnia 
patefacienda, ut ne quid 
omnino, quod venditor no- 
rit, emptor ignoret: Dio- 
eni, venditorem, quatenus 
jure civili conſtitutum fat, 
dicere vitia oportere: cæ- 
tera ſine inſidiis agere: et 
quoniam vendat, velle quam 
optimè vendere. Advexi, 
expoſui, vendo meum non 
pluris, quàm cteri: for- 
taſſe etiam minoris, cùm 
major eſt copia, Cui fit 
2njuria ? : ” 


Exoritur Antipatri ratio 
ex altera parte: Quid ais? 
iu, cùm hominibus conſulere 
debeas, et ſervire humanæ 
ſocietati, eaque lege natus 
fits, et ea . principia 
nature, quibus parere, et 
- quz ſequidebeas, ut utilitas 
tua, communis utilitas fit, 
viciſſimque communis uti- 
Iitas, tua fit: celabis ho- 
mines, quid 11s adſit com- 
moditatis et copiæ? 


* 3 Reſpondebit 


Pexige. Mais dans le doute 
i elle Pexige, il dilibere ſur 
le parti qu'il prendra. 


Pour Pordinaire, fur ces 
ſartes de queſtions, Diogene 
de Babylone, Stoicien du pre-- 
mier ordre, et Antipater ſon 
diſciple, homme de beaucoup 
d"eſprit, penſent differem- 
nent. ÞAntipater ſoutient 
gue le vendeur doit nette- 
ment declarer à Pacheteur 
tout ce qu'il fait. Au con- 
traire, ſelon Diogene, il weft 
tenu qu'a ce qui eff preſerit 
par le droit civil, Oeff-4- 
dire, qu à declarer /i la mar- 
chaudiſe peche par quelque 
endroit : apres quoi, toute 
Supercherie à fart, il wa 
gu à vendre, puijque c' eſt fon. 
metier, le plus qu il pourra. 
Je vous apporte du bs, je le 
mets en vente, je ne ſuis pas 
pius cher que d autres, of 
peut-etre le ſuis je moins en- 
core, quaud la denree eff plus 


commune. A qui fais-je tort 


Mais, reprend Antipater, 
n tes vous pas oblige de vous 
preter aux beſoins d' autrui, 
et de procurer le bien gent- 
ral? Vous 2tes ne pour cela; 
et cette loi que la nature 4 
impri me dans votre cæœur, 
vous dit que votre interet per- 
ſonnel doit tourner à Putilite 


publique, comme Putilite pub- 


ligue tourne à votre avan- 
tage perſonnel. Pouvez-wous 
par conſequent celer à ces 


Rhodiens, qui font des hom- 


mes 
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exceſſive dearth of proviſions; but who knew that a 
great many merchants had ſailed from Alexandria, 
and had likewiſe ſeen ſeveral ſhips laden with grain, 
all bound for Rhodes; whether, I ſay, he would in- 
form the Rhodians of what he knew, or by keeping 
fileace, ſell his own at as high a price as he could ? 

We put the caſe that he is a wiſe and virtuoug 
man, who would conceal nothing from them, if he 
thought ſuch a conduct inconſiſtent with virtue z but 
being uncertain whether it be ſo or not, it is required 
what the reſult of his deliberation on ſuch a con- 
juncture would be. 

In queſtions of this nature, Dzogenes * the Baly⸗ 
lonian, a Stoic of the firſt claſs, is of different ſen- 
timents from thoſe of his diſciple Antipater, a man 
of very bright parts. This laſt thinks every thing 
ſhould be diſcovered, and not the leaſt circumſtance 
concealed from the buyer that the ſeller knows. 
Diogenes, on the other hand, is of opinion, that the 
ſeller ought to declare the imperfections of his com- 
modities, only ſo far as the civil law ordains ; and 
to act in other reſpects without fraud; but as ſelling 
is his buſineſs, he may endeavour to 46 it on the. moſt 
profitable terms he can, I have, ſays he, imported 
my corn, ſet it to ſale, and here J ſell it for no more 
than others; nay, perhaps for leſs, becauſe there is 
greater plenty of the 2 Where is the 
injuſtice of all this ? | | 
Auatipater, on the contrary, 3 anſwer thus: 
What? When it is pour duty to Tana the wel- 

A 3 fare 


* Several philoſophers have bore this name. The moſt 8 


of whom is Diogenes the Cynic, a native of Sinopiss The perſon 
meant here was one of the three deputies whom the Athenians ſent to 
Rome, in the conſulſhip of Scipio and e as we learn in Ciceras 


"Lutullus, chap. 4 Se 


#2 THOUGHT 


Reſpondebit Diogenes 
fortaſſe ſic: Aliud eſt cela- 
re, aliud tacere. Neque ego 
nunc te celo, ſi tibi non 
dico, quæ natura deorum 
fit, quis ſit ſinis bonorum: 
quæ tibi plus prodeſſent 
cognita, quam tritici rili- 
tas - fed non quidquid tibi 
audire utile eſt, id mihi 
dicere neceſſe eſt. Immò 
verò (inquiet ille) neceſſe 
eſt, ft quidem meminiſti, 
eſſe inter homines natura 
conjunctam ſocietatem. Me- 
mini, inquietille : ſed num 
iſta ſocietas talis eft, ut nihil 
ſuum cujuſque ſit? Quod ſi 
ita eſt, ne vendendum qui- 
dem quidquam eſt, ſed do- 
nandum. 


Vendat —4 vir bonus 
ipſe norit, cæteri ignorent: 
peſtilentes fint, et habean- 
tur ſalubres: ignoretur in 
omnibus cubiculis apparere 
ſerpentes: male materiatæ, 
ruinoſæ : ſed hoc præter 
dominum, nemo 
Quzro;” fi hoc emptoribus 


venditor non dixerit, zde(- 


que yendiderit pluris multd, 
quam fe venditurum puta- 
Tit, num 1d i juſte, an im- 


n 
Ille 


1 4 
8 
4 


probe fecerit ? 


propter aliqua vitia, quæ 


ſciat. 


S of CICERO. 


mes auſſi-bien que vous, les 
refſources et Pabondance 
zu ils ſont à la weille d'a- 
voir? 54 

A cela Diogtne pourroit 
repliquer : Entre celer une 
choſe, et la taire, il y a de 
la difference, Que je ne 
taiſe ici ſur la nature des 
Dieux, ou ſur notre ſouve- 
rain bien, dont il vous ſeroit 
plus important d"ttre inſtruit, 
gue d avoir du ble à bon 
compte; eft-ce là vous celer 
quelgue choſe ? Tout ce qu il 
Vous importeroit- de ſavoir, 
je ne ſuis pas oblige de vous 
Papprendre. Vous y ties 
oblige, repondra Antipater, 
fs vous ſongex que les hommes 
ne font tous qu une ſociete, 
dont la nature eft Pauteur. 
Jonge, repartira Dio- 
gene : mais les droits de cet- 
ze fociete ſont-ils que perſonne 
n ait rien à foi? Il faut 
donc, fi cela eft, ne rien 
vendre, mais tout donner. 

, * = 

Un honn#te-homme vend 
une | maiſon, dont lui ſeul il 
connoit les defauts, On la 
croit ſaine, elle eft empeſiee : 
on ignore que dans toutes les 
chambres il y vient des ſer- 
pense les materiaux n en va- 
lent rien, elle menace ruine, 
mais perſonne hors le maitre 
ne ſait cela. Il garde le 
filence, et vend plus cher de 
beaucoup, qu'il ne Sen flat- 
toit. Je demande il a 
. blefſs la juſtice, Ia probite 

* 


| 
Oui, 
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fare of mankind, when you are born to promote the 
intereſt of ſociety, and, notwithſtanding the very- 
inſtincts of nature, the direction of which ought con- 
ſtantly to be allowed, teach you that your private 
advantage and that of the public ſhould mutually 
promote each other : ought you then to conceal from 
theſe men, what plentiful ſupplies of proviſions are 
coming ? 

Diogenes, perhaps, will anſwer to this effect; that 
there is a wide difference between concealing a thing, 
and being ſilent on it. Nor can I be ſaid to conceab 
any thing from you, tho' I don't inform you con 
cerning the nature of the Gods, or what will be the 
end of good men; which it much more concerns you 
to know, than the ſmall advantage * ariſing from 
the wheat: but the truth is, I am not obliged to tell 
you every thing, that it might be for your'profit to 
hear. Yes truly, replies Antipater, you are certain- 
ly obliged to do it: this you muſt allow, would you 
but reflect that all mankind are by nature united in 
one fociety. I acknowledge it, anſwers Diogenes ; 
but is the nature of this ſociety ſuch, that no man 
can have any property of his own ? If this be the 
caſe, nothing ought to be ſold, but rather BY by 
way of preſent. 

. * 

Again +, ſuppoſe an honeſt man was to dihpoſt of 

his houſe, for ſome inconveniencies known only to 


F 6. himſelf: 


All the editions have Diilita, which, being I T2+ Wh | 
I would not take upon me to alter. But I am fully convinced that 
Filitas, a correction propoſed in the Dauphin's Cicero, is what ought 
to be read. Very little logic will ſhow- the 6 or rather the. 
neceſſity of this correction. 
T Offic. III. 13. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— —— 


tus quide | | 
non placebat, proſcripſit: 
tu, quod placebat, emiſti. 

Qudd ſi qui eee 


— 
* 
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Ille verd, inquit Antipa- 
tor, improbè Aci. Quid 
enim eſt aliud erranti 
viam non monſtrare, (quod 
Athenis execrationibus 
publicis fancitum eſt) fi 
hoc non eſt, emptorem 
Pati ruere, et per erro- 
rem in maximam fraudem 
incurrere? Plus etiam eſt, 


quam viam non monſtrare: 


nam eſt ſcientem in erro- 
rem alterum inducere. 
Diogenes contra : Num te 
emere e qui ne horta- 

eſt? Ille, quod 


willam bonam, beneque ædi- 
ficatam, non exiſtimantur 
fefelliſſe, etiam ſi illa nec 
Bona eſt, nec zdificata ra- 
tione; multo minis, qui 
domum non laudarunt. Ubi 


enim judicium emptoris eſt, 


ibi fraus venditoris quæ po- 
teſt eſfe? Sin autem dictum 
non omne præſtandum eſt: 
quod dictum non eſt, id 
præſtandum putas ? Quid 
yerd eſt ſtultius, quam ven- 
ditorem, ejus rei, quam 
vendat, vitia narrare? Quid 
autem tam abſurdum, quam 
1 domim juſſu ita præeo 
predicet, Domum peſtilen- 
tem venao? 


Oui, fans doute, ripond 
Antipater. Car, fi Ceft un 
crime, et un crime, que les 
Atheniens fletrifjent par des 
extcrations publiques, de ne 
pas montrer le chemin à un 
paſſant qu on voit qui g ga- 
re; le vendeur qui laifſe 
tember Pacheteur dans un 
piege, n'eft-il pas egalement 
coupable, et plus coupable 
encore, puiſque c ęeſt a deſſein, 
et avec pleine connoiſſance ? 
Mais, reprend Diogene, vous 
a- l. on force d acheter? On 
ne Vous y a pas meme excite. 
Une maiſon que je n'aime pas, 
je la wvends ; et vous, parce 
u elle je trouue a votre grey 
vous Pacquerez. Que l af 
fiche porte, Maiſon a ven- 
dre, bonne et bien batie, 


-qnorque la maiſon ne ſoit ni 


bonne ni bien batie, on ne 
dira pas que le vendeur ſoit 
un fripon ; et a plus forte 
raiſon, il n'a point fait 
Peloge de ce qu'il vendbit. 
Quand Pacheteur eft maitre 


de juger, on ſeroit le fraude 


au vendeur? On weſt pas 
toujours garant de tout ct 


g on dit: le ſerai-je de ce 


gue je u ai point dit ? Veut- 
on que le marchand decrie ſa 
marebandiſe ? Qu il ſeroii 
plaiſant d' entendre un crieux 
public dire par Pordre de 
celui gui lemploie. Maiſon 
empeſtée a vendre! 


Pr ſentement 
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himſelf: every body thinks it is ſound, though it be 
really infected by the plague: no body knows that 
all the rooms in the houſe are infeſted with ſerpents; 
the materials worth nothing, and the whole fabrie 
in a ruinous condition: this is known to none but 
the maſter himſelf. Now ſhould this man, without 
acquainting his purchaſers with the bad ſtate of 
the houſe, ſell it for much more than he expected; 
I would gladly know, whether this action of his be 
conſiſtent with juſtice and honeſty, or not? + 

He certainly acts a diſhoneſt part, anſwers Anti- 
pater, for to ſuffer the purchaſer to fall into a miſtake, 
that will be of the higheſt prejudice to him ; is not 
this the very ſame with not ſhowing the right road to 
one that has loſt his way; a crime which the Athe- 
nians puniſhed with public execrations + ? Nay, it 
is more than not ſhowing the way, it is a wilful and 
deliberate deſign to deceive our neighbour. Diagenes, 
on the other hand, replies: Did he force you to buy, 
who did not ſo much as adviſe you to it? He only ex- 
poſed to ſale what did not pleaſe him ; and you bought 
what was agreeable to you. Now if thoſe who poſt 
up a bill to this effect, , A houſe to be ſold, well built, 
& and in good repair,” ſhall not be eſteemed guilty 
of any fraud, though the condition of the houſe be 

quite the reverſe of this character ; much leſs ſhould 
| thoſe 
It js not certainly known what the Athenian public execrations 
were. But, in general, it is evident that they were certain edicts, 
read, or fixed up, in a public manner; the obſervance of which was 
enforced under the ſevereſt penalties, As to the preſent queſtion, it 


is a ſhame that men ſhould need to be put in mind of Yo plain a duty: 
and this precaution of the Atbenian magiſtrates lets us ſee, how ex- 


tenſive the humanity of this polite people was, 48 


> 


uti Canio, ſi vellet, ut ſuis : 
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Quæ dijudicanda ſunt : 
non enim, ut quzreremus, 
expoſuimus, ſed ut explica- 
remus. Non igitur videtur 


nec frumentarius ille Rho- 


dios, nec hic ædium ven- 
ditor celare emptores debu- 
iſſe. Neque, enim id eſt 


celare, quidquid. reticeas :- 


ſed cam, quod tu ſcias, id 


ignorare emolumenti tui fait : 


caus2 velis eos, quorum in- 


terſit id ſeire. 


x. 
Qudd 6 vituperandi ſunt, 


qui reticuerunt: quid de 11s 
exiſtimandum eſt, qui ora- 


tionis vanitatem adhibue- - 
| runt? 


C. Canius, eques Ro- 
manus, nec infacetus, et 
ſatis literatus, cùm ſe Syra- 
cuſas otiandi (ut ipſe dicere 
ſolebat) non negotiandi 
causà contuliſſet, dictita- 
bat, ſe: hortulos aliquos 
velle emere, quo invitare 


amicos, et ubi ſe oblectare 


ſine interpellatoribus poſſet. 
Quod cùm percrebuiſſet, 
Pythius ei quidam, qui ar- 
1 faceret Syracu- 
1s, venales quidem fe hor- 
tos non habere, ſed licere 


et 


Preſentement decidons; cav 


je nai propoſe la difficulte 


gue pour la reſoudre, Te ne 
trouve donc le ſilence innocent, 
ni dans ce marchand de ble a 
Pegard des Rhogiens, ni dans 
le vendeur de cette maiſon a 
Pegard de Pacheteur : et cela, 
non qu'il fait mal de ne pas 
toujours dire tout ce qu on 
mais un fulence affects, 
gui tourne à notre profit, er 
au prejudice d'autrui, veils 
ce 92 2. mal. | 


x 


Puilans =; yy e Un 


 filence afferte, que faut-il 


penſer de ceux qui Feroient 
fervir” le menſonge à leurs 


Ans? 


Us cheoalfrr Romain , 2 
Canius, qui avoit de] enjoue- 
ment, et l'eſprit orne, alla 
paſſer quelque temps & Syra- 


cuſe, ou ſon unique affaire, 


rien faire. La, il. parloit 
ſouvent d acheter un petit 


Jardin, ou il pit, loin des 
a importuns, avoir ſes amis, 


et /e rejoutr, avec eur. Sur 


le bruit qui sen repandit, un 


certain Fyibius, Banquier, 
lui dit gu il avoit un jardin, 
gui u toit pas à wendres. 


di oit-il, dewoit tre de ne 


mais dont il le prioit diu 


librement. 


On PROBITY.: 125 
thoſe be cenſured, who ſay nothing in commendation 
of it ; becauſe where the buyer is at liberty to judge 
for himſelf, what room can there be for the ſeller to- 
impoſe on him? If we are not obliged to make good. 
every thing we ſay, how can you imagine we ought 
to perform what we never ſaid ? Can any thing 'be 
more ridiculous, than for a merchant to depreciate 
his own commodities ? Or can any thing be imagined 
more abſurd, than for a public crier, by the owner's 
command, to make proclamation to this effect, . An 
infected houſe to fell ®”* 

Me come now to the deciſion of theſe caſes : for 
it was not our intention to narrate them, by way of 
propoſed difficulties ; but in order to reſolve them. 
In a. word then, it is my opinion , that the-corn- 
merchant ought not to have concealed from the Rhg- 
dlians, nor the ſeller of the houſe from his purchaſers, 
what each of them knew. To be merely ſilent on 
a thing, cannot indeed be called a wicked conceal- 
ment of it; for this only takes place, when for the 
fake of private advantage you deſignedly conceal 
vrhat you know from others, whoſe intereſt it con- 
cerns, that they ſhould be informed of it. 
| | KK, 

But * if thoſe are blameable, who are guilty of a 


deſigned concealment ; what ſhall we think of them, 


who likewiſe uſe falſe commendations ? 


C. Canius, a Roman knight, who wanted neither 


wit nor learning, having gone to Syracuſe, not, as 
| 1 he 


+ Grotius, de jure belli et pacis, 1. 2. c. 12. differs from the de- 
ciſion of Cicero concerning the corn-merchant. Indeed, ſays he, the 
merchant would have done a very commendable thing, if he had * 

COVETE 
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et ſimul ad cœnam homi- 
nem in hortos invitavit in 
ofterum diem. Cum ille 
promiſiſfet, tum Pythius, 
qui eſſet, ut argentarius, 
apud omnes ordines gratio- 
ſus, piſcatores ad ſe convo- 
eavir, et ab his petivit, ut 


ante ſuos hortulos poſtridie 


piſcarentur: dixitque, quid 
eos facere vellet. Ad cœ- 
nam tempore venit Canius: 
Opipare a Pythio appara- 
tum convivium : cymba- 
rum ante oculos multitudo. 
Pro ſe quiſque, quod cepe- 
rat, afferebat: ante pedes 
Pythii piſces abjiciebantur. 
Tum Canius, Quæſo, in- 
quit, quid eſt hoc, Pythi ? 
tantümne piſcium ? tan- 
tamne cymbarum ? Et ille, 
Quid mirum, inquit? hoc 
loco eſt, Syracuſis quidquid 
eſt piſcium : hæc aquatio : 
hac villa iſti carere non 
poſſunt. Incenſus Canius 
cupiditate, contendit a Py- 
thio, ut venderet. Gravate 
ille primo. ' Quid multa ? 
impetrat: emit homo cu- 
pidus et locuples, tanti, 
quanti Pythius voluit, et 
emit inſtructos: nomina fa- 
Cit : negotium conficit. In- 
vitat Canius poſtridie fami- 
liares ſuos. Venit iple 
mature. Scalmum nullum 
videt. Quzrit ex proximo 
vicino, num feriæ quzdam 
piſcatorum eſſent, quòd eos 
bod videret. Nullæ, 
(quod ſciam) inquit ille: 

— 120 


librement. Il invita en mme- 
temps ſon homme a y ſouper le 
lendemain. Canius accepta. 
Pythius, & qui Ja caiffe at- 
tiroit beaucoup de conſidera- 
tion, fit aſſembler les pé- 
cheurs pour leur demander, 
que le lendemain ils euſſent à 
peecher devant ſon jardin, er 
1 leur detailla ſes orares.- 
Canius ne manqua pas au 
rendez-wvous. Repas magnifi- 
gue. Quantit de bargques,. 
gui faiſoient un ſpectacle, er 
gui venoient toutes @ envi 
preſenter leur peche. Les 
poifſons tomboient en tas aux 
pieds de Pythins. He, dit 
Canius, qu e- ce gue ceci 
Tout ce poifſon? Tant de bar- 
gues ? Faut-il, reprend Py- 
thius, que cela vous tonne 


Tout le poiffon de Syracuſe eſi 


ici. C' le ſeul endroit o 


il y ait de Peau. Sans ce 


lieu ci, les pecheurs ne ſau- 
roient 04 aller. Voila que 
Canius ne tient plus contre 
Penvie d'acheter. D'abord 
te banquier je defend. A la 
n il cede, Canius, plein de 
fon idee, et ne regaraant pas 
a Pargent, prend maiſon et 
meubles, donne tout ce qu on 
en wveut avoir, fait ſon bil. 
let. L*affaire eft conclue. 
1] prie ſes amis pour le jour 
faivant, Il y arrive de bonne 
heure. Il ne woit pas It 
moindre batteau. Il s'informe 
du iin, Sil n'y à point ce 
Jour- quelque fete pour les 
pecheirs. Aucune que 95 
| 30 2 fa che, 
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he himſelf uſed to expreſs it, on account of buſineſs, 
but for retirement, gave out that he wanted to buy 
ſome gardens, where he might enjoy himſelf and the 
company of his friends, without being interrupted 
by intruding viſitants. When this came to be pub- 
lickly known, one Pythius, a banker of that town, 
told Canius that he had certain gardens, which he 
did not indeed care abſolutely to difpoſe of, but that 
Canius was very welcome to uſe them as if they were 
his own : and at the ſame time invited him to ſup 
with him in the gardens next day: to which Canius 
having conſented, Pythius immediately ſends for the 
fiſhermen ; for by virtue of his buſineſs he had & 
great deal to ſay with all ranks of people: on theſe 
he prevails to fiſh next day before his gardens, and 
gives them proper inſtructions how to behave. At 
the time appointed, Canius comes to ſupper; an ele- 
gant entertainment is provided by Pythius ; and a 
multitude of fiſhing- boats make a fine proſpect, 

Every one ſtrives which ſhall be moſt diligent in 
bringing their draught, and throwing what fiſh they 
had caught at Fythius s feet. Hey ! ſays Cantus, 
what is the meaning of this? whence ſuch numbers 
of W and al this fih * To which Pythius re- 


plies, 


eovered all he knew: and in ſome caſes, one cannot, without breach 
of charity, avoid doing ſo. But there is no neceſſity, adds Grotius, to 
lay down for a general maxim, as Cicero does, that ſilence is always 
blameable, when for ſome private advantage we conceal a thing from 
thoſe who are intereſted to know it. This can only happen in certain. 
reſpects and eireumſtances, which are neceſſarily eonnected with the 
thing in queſtiun. The whole difference then between theſe two: 
caſuiſts is, that Grotius aſcribes to charity what Cicero attributes to, 
Juſtice, As for my part, I willingly pardon Cicero, for having 
almoſt confounded theſe two virtues, with one another. , 


» 


ſed hic piſcari nulli ſolent; 
itaque heri mirabar, quid 
accidiſſet. Stomachari Ca- 
nius. Sed quid faceret? 


nondum enim Aquilius, col- 


Jega et familiaris meus, 
protulerat de dolo malo 
formulas : in quibus ipfis 


cùm ex eo quzreretur, quid 


eſſet dolus malus, reſponde- 


bat: Cam eſſet aliud fimula-. 


tum, aliud adum. Hoc 
quidem ſanè luculenter, ut 
ab homine perito deſinien- 
di. Ergo et Pythius, et 
omnes aliud agentes, aliud 
ſimulantes, perfidi, impro- 
bi, malitioſi ſunt. 


ns . 


Explica atque excute in- 
telligentiam tuam, ut vi- 
deas, quz fit in ea ſpecies, 
forma, et notio viri boni. 
Cadit ergo in virum honum 
mentiri emolumenti ſui 
causa, criminari, præripere, 
fallere ? Nihil profectò mi- 
nus. Eſt ergo ulla res tan- 
ti, aut commodum ullum 
tam expetendum, ut viri 
boni et ſplendorem, et no- 
men amittas? Quid eſt, 


quod afferre tantum utili- 


tas iſta, quæ dicitur, poſſit, 
quantum auferre, ſi boni 
viri nomen eripuerit, fidem 
juſtitiamque detraxerit ? 
Quidenim intereft, utrum 
ex homine ſe quis conferat 
in 
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Jache, dit le woifin * mais 
ordinairement en ne pche 
Poi nd ici, et je ne ſauois hier 
a quoi attribuer ce que je 
voi. Cantus de Semporter, 
Mats quel remede ? Aquilins, 
mon, collegite et mon ami, 
#avuit pas encore publié ſes 
formules contre le dol, ou il 
explique tres-bien ce que c est 
gue dol, en homme qui ſait 
aefintr. C'eſt, dit-il, donner 
a entendre quen veut une 
choſe, et en fuire une autre. 


. Pythius, par conſequent, et 


tous autres qui ont de ſem- 


Blables  detours, font gens 


_ artificieux, ſans foi, et ſans 


probité. 


- Ld | 
5 


| Rentris en vous. mme, 
pour ſavoir ce que c et qu'ttre 
homme de bien. Voyex, en 


al weloppant cette tdee, c 


gu elle vous preſente. Trou- 
verez-wous que I homme de 
bien puiſſe mentir pour ſon 
tnthret, calomnier, ſupplan- 
ter, tromper? Rien moins, 
aſſurement. Qu eſt ce gui 
peut tenir lieu de Phonneur, et 
vous dedommager du ſacrifice 


gue vous ferez de votre repu- 


tation? Pour une ambre 
Autilite, vous allez donc 
renoncer à la bonne foi et à 
Pequite, c eſt à dire, ceiſſer 
d"ttre homme? Qu imporie, 
en effet, que la figure hu- 
maine vous raſte, fi dani 


Lam 


: 


' On PROBITY., 137 
plies, Does that ſurpriſe you? All the fiſh in Sy- 
racuſe are-caught here; it is from this place they 
have all their water; and as for theſe fiſhermen, they 
could not live without it. On this Canius, being 
mighty deſirous to make the purchaſe, begs of Py- 
thius to ſell him the gardens. At firſt he appears 
very unwilling, but in ſhort, condeſcends to it, 
Canius, being fond of his bargain, and likewiſe a 
man of ſubſtance, buys them ready fitted up, and 
gives him his own price : in ſhort, the writings are 
drawn, and the whole affair concluded. He invites 
his friends againſt next day; but coming rather be- 
fore the time, and ſeeing not ſo much as a ſingle 
boat, he aſks one of his neighbours, whether it was 
a holiday with the fiſhermen, becauſe none of, + 
them were to be ſeen? None, that I know of, re- 
plies the other : for they never uſed to fiſh here ; 
which made me the more ſurpriſed at what happened 
yeſterday. Canius is vexed, but what can he help 
himſelf. ? For my friend, and colleague, Aguilius, 
had not then publiſhed his formulas concerning fraud; 
in which he makes anſwer to one aſking a definition 
of fraud, that it was to pretend one thing, and att 
another. And, indeed, this is a very clear deſcrip- 
tion, and ſuch as might be expected from a man of 
his learning. Whence it follows, that Pythrus, and 
all who do one thing and pretend another, ate with- 
out honour, faith, or probity. 
n 
Revolve * and carefully examine your under- 
ſtanding, in order to ſee what notion, idea, or re- 
preſentation of a good man you find there. Is it 
| N 2 conſiſtent 
» Office, III. 20. £22 my 2 
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in belluam, an in hominis Fame il u 
fgura immanitatem gerat /#rocite de la bite ? 


belluz ? 


Facile de damno eſt. 
* ? ſi viza ejus in peri- 
cu ur 


um veniet, ut eum ali- 


quando neceſſe ſit, aut oc- 


cupare, aut mori, quid fa- 
ciet? Poteſt hoc evenire, ut 
naufragio facto inveniat 
aliquem imbecillum, tabulæ 
inhærentem: aut victo ex- 
ercitu, fugiens reperiat ali- 
quem vulneratum, equo 
anſidentem: utrumne aut 
illum tabula, aut hunc equo 
deturbabit, ut jpſe poſſit 
evadere? Si vr zaſtus 
eſſe, non faciet- | 


—— 


nu . 


MN. Attilius Regulus, cùm 
conſul iterum in Africa ex 
inſidiis captus eſſet, duce 
XantippoLacedzmonio, ju - 
ratus miſſus eſt ad ſenatum, 
ut, nĩſi redditi eſſent pœnis 
captivi nobiles quidam, re- 
diret ipſe Carthaginem. Is 
cam Romam veniſſet, utili- 
tatis ſpeciem videbat : ſed 
eam, ut res declarat, fal- 
fam judicavit : que erat ta- 
lis. Manere in patria, eſſe 
i ſuæ cum uxore, cum 
Uiberis; 


. dre Jon parti. 


a plus gue 2 


* 


1 

Duand il ne S agit que du 
pécuniaire, il eſt aije de pren- 
Mais ſup- 
poſons gue Pon ſe trouve 
dans la necefſite, ou de faire 
perir quelgu un, ou de périr 
foi-m*me. C'eſt un cas qui 
peut arriver, ou dans un 
naufrage, ſi nous rencontrons 
une 2 Jaifie d une 
planche, qu elle wait point la 
force de nous difputer ; ou 
dans la deroute d une armee, 
i en fuyant nous rencontrons 
un homme bleſſe, qui ſoit. à 


cheval. Prendrons-nous Ia 


planche à Pun, ou le cheval 


a Pautre, pour pouvoir nous 


{auver ? A ne conſulter que 
la juftice, nous wen ferons 


rien. 


Regulus, conſul pour la ſe- 
conde fois, etant à la tete de 
nos troupes en Afrique, et 
ayant tte pris dans une ems 

uſcade par Xantippe, La- 
cedemonien, gui commandoit 
Parmte ennemie, fut envoyt 
au ſenat, pour demander 
gu on rendit quelques priſon- 
niers d un grand nom; mais 
avec ſerment de retourner 
lui- mme @ Carthage, il. 
n obtenoit rien. Arrive à 
Rome, il troudoit de l m_ 


On FRO BIT v. 1533 


conſiſtent with the character of ſuch a perſon, to lie 
for his own advantage; to calumniate, ſupplant, 
and cheat? Certainly by no means. Is there any 
thing then ſo valuable, or any profit ſo defirable, as 
to make amends for the loſs of honour and reputa- 
tion in a man of probity ? Can that which we call 
profit, if it robs us of honour, juſtice, and the cha- 
racter of a good man, give us any thing fo valuable. 
in their ſtead ? For where, pray, 1s the difference 
whether one be actually transformed from a man into 
a brute ; or if under the external figure of a man, he 
carry with him all the — — of the brute ? 

It is * an eaſy we, to reſolve cafes of profit 
and loſs. But ſhould one's life be in danger, ſo that? 
it was abſolutely neceſſary, either to take the ad- 
vantage of another, or to perith himſelf : how ought 

| he to behave ? The ſuppoſition is poſſible, as in a 
ſhipwreck, ſhould one find a weak perſon ſitting on 
a plank ; or in the rout of an army, ſhould he come 
up with one of the wounded on horſeback ; would 

this man, in order to fave himſelf, turn the one off 
the plank, or pull the other from his horſe ? Was 


juſtice the rule of his conduct, he certainly would 
do neither +. 


a % * 


M. 4 Aitilius Regulus, in his ſecond conſulthip, 
being ſurprized and taken rarer in Africa by Tan- 


tippus 

* Fragm. lib. de 1 III. Ee | bs 
+ Some will think, Cicero very ſcrupulous. But let us ; bets re- 

member the fundamental maxim, the Got DEN RULE, of all mo- 

rality, that forbids to do to others, What we would not haue them do 

to us. Quod tibi —4 non vis, alteri ne feceris. And ſure this is 

enough to ſupport Cicero's deciſion; at leaſt, if people would not 

groundleſs ſubtilties, make jutice and charity to be EN at 


terent from each other. 
1 Offic. III. 26, & 27. 
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liberis ; quam. calamitatem 
accepiſſet in bello, com- 
munem fortune bellicæ 
judicantem, tenere conſu- 


laris dignitatis gradum: 


quis hæc neget eſſe utilia ? 
quid cenſes? Magnitudo 
animi et fortitudo negat. 


Num locupletiores quæris 


auctores? Harum enim eſt 
virtutum proprium, nihil ex- 
timeſcere, omnia humana 
deſpicere; nihil, quod ho- 
mini accidere poſſit, intole- 
randum putare. Itaque 
quid fecit? In ſenatum ve- 
nit: mandata expoſuit: ſen- 


tentiam ne diceret, recuſa- 


vit: quamdiu jurejurando 
hoſtium teneretur, non eſſe 
ſe ſenatorem. Atque illud 
etiam (0 ſtultum hominem, 
dixerit quiſpiam, et repug- 
nantem utilitati ſuz !) reddi 
captivos, negavit eſſe utile: 
illos enim adoleſcentes eſſe, 
et bonos duces, ſe jam con- 
fet᷑tum ſenectute. Cujus 


cum valuifſet auctoritas, 


captivĩ retenti ſunt: ipſe 
Carthaginem rediit: neque 
eum caritas patriæ retinuit, 
nec. ſyorum. . Neque vero 
tum ignorabat, ſe ad cru- 
deliſſimum hoſtem, et ad 
exquiſita ſupplicia profi- 
ciſct ; ſed jusjurandum con- 


ſervandum putabat. Itaque 


tum; cùm vigilando ne- 
cabatur erat in meliore cau- 
ſa, quam fi domi ſenex 
captivus, perjurus conſula- 


ris re et. 
Cam 


a reuffir, mais une ſorte 
APutilite, dont il reconnut le 
faux, comme Pevutnement le 
prouwe. Four de ſa pairie, 
vrivre chez lui avec ſa fem- 
me, avec ſes enfans, et ne 
regardant fa diſgrace que 
comme on regarde les haſards 
de la guerre, tenir le rang 
d un citoyen, qui à été con- 
Jul peut-on douter qu il u 
alt Ia de utile? Qu en 
croyeꝝ- “s Mais la gran- 
deur d ame et le courage nen 
conviendront pas. Avex- 
vous mieux a conſulter que 
ces deux vertus, dont le pro- 
pre eſt de ne rien crainare, 
et de perſuader à I homme 

ue rien de flatteur ne doit 
þ eblowir, que rien de fücheux 
ze doit Peffrayer ? Regulus 
gue fit-il donc ? Il parut au 
ſenat, expoſa le motif de for 


voyage, et refuſa d'opiner, 


Sous pretexte qu'il wetoit 
point ſenateur, tant que ſon 
ferment le tenoit entre les 
mains de Fememi. A la 
fin pourtant (le grand fou, 
dira-t-on, d'etre alls contre 
fon interet ! ) il conſeilla ae ne 
point rendre les aeg ers * 
gue Ottoient de brawves offici- 
ers, et jeunes, au-lieu que 
Jon age L rendoit inutile. On 
Sen tint a ſon avis : de ſorte 
gue les priſonniers furent 
ardez ; et lui, ſans que 
m douceurs de ſa partie, 
fans que /a tendrefſe pour /a 
famille balangat” la fidelite 
qu'il croyoit devoir à fon ſer- 
| men, 


+:100; P'R OBIF ED 7 Os 
tippus the Lacedemonian general, was ſent to the 
ſenate; after having firft taken an oath to return to 
| Carthage, unleſs certain priſoners of noble extract 
were reſtored to the Cartbaginians. On his arrival 
at Rome, an appearance of advantage preſented itſelf 
to his view; which, as appears from the event, he 
judged entirely void of reality. The advantage was 
this, to remain in his native country, to {tay at home 
with his wife and children, and, by regarding his 
misfortune as the common chance of war, to retain 
the rank of the conſular dignity: and will any one 
deny, that theſe are profitable? But what ſhall we 
ſay, true fortitude and greatneſs of ſoul deny its. 
Now what greater authority would you require? For 
it is the peculiar property of theſe two virtues, to 
fear nothing, to look down on all human enjoyments, 
and to think nothing intolerable that can poſſibly 
befal a man. How then did he behave himſelf ? He, 
came into the ſenate, laid before them his commiſ- 
ſion, but refuſed to give his ſentiments, as having no 
title to the character of a ſenator, while he conti- 
nued under the ſacred obligation of an oath to the 
enemy. And (though ſome will certainly call him 
fool, thus to oppoſe his own intereſt I) declared that 
it was not for the good of the ſtate to reſtore the, 
priſoners ; for that they were excellent officers, and 
in the flower of their age : whereas he himſelf was 
worn out with years. In ſhort, his authority pre- 
vailed, the priſoners were - detained, and he re- 
turned to Carthage neither the affection he bore his 
native country, nor that of his family and friends, 
being able to hinder him; and notwithſtanding he 
was ſenſible, that he was going to put himſelf into 
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ment, il retourna a Car- 


« 18S 4 


Oum rex Pyrrhus populo 
Romano bellum ultro intu- 
liſſet, camque de imperio 


certamen eſſet cum rege 


generoſo ac potente; per- 
fuga ab eo venit in caſtra 
Fabricii, eique eſt pollici- 
tus, ſi premium fibi pro- 
poſuiſſet, ſe, ut clam ve- 


niſſet, fie clam in Pyrrhi 


caſtra rediturum, et eum 
veneno necaturum. Hunc 
Fabricius reducendum cu- 
ravit ad Pyrrhum : idque 
factum ejus a ſenatu lauda- 
tum eſt. Atque ſi ſpeciem 
utilitatis, 
quærimus, magnum illud 
bellum perfuga unus, et 
gravem adverſarium impe- 
rii ſuſtuliſſet: ſed magnum 
dedecus et flagitium, qui- 
cum laudis certamen fuiſ- 


et, eum non virtute, ſed 


ſcelere ſuperatum. 


4 Quzro, 


opinionemque. 


n 
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thage, on il n'ignoroit pas 


gu une cruaute ſans bornes 


lus reſervoit des ſupplices 
#nouis. Plus heureux dans 
le ſein des plus cuiſantes dou- 
leurs, gu'il ne Pauroit ett de 
Dieillir dans ſa maiſon, avec 
la honte d avoir fletri les 
honneurs du. conſulat, et par 
Ja captivite, et par ſen 
£4rZure. | 


+. 

Pyrrhus avoit entrepris la 
guerre volontairement, et il 
etoit queſtion entre le peuple 
Romain, et ce roi brave et 
puiſſant, de ſavoir à qui de- 
meureroit Pempire. Untranſ- 
Fuge, qui gagna ſecrettement 
le camp de Fabricius, lui 
promit que fi Pon vouloit le 
recomperſer, il repaſſerot 
avec les memes precautions 
au camp de Pyrrhus, et l' em- 
polſonneroix. Fabricius don- 
2a ordre guil fut remis entre 
les mains de Pyrrhus. Cette 
action fut louce par le ſenat. 
A ne confiderer pourtant que 
ce qui paroit utile, et paſſe 
pour tel; il ne falloit que a 
trarsfuge pour Je debarrafſer 
d une affreuſe guerre, et 
d un redoutable ennemi. Mais 
la gloire nous avoit mis les 
armes à la main contre Pyr 
rhus. Quel opprobre, guelle 
noirceur dien triompher, non 


par la valeur, nais par un 


- 


1 
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the hands of the cruelleſt of enemies, and to ſuffer 
the moſt exquiſite tortures: but to balance all this, 
he was perſuaded that the obligation of an oath ought 
to be kept inviolable. Wherefore even then, when 
undergoing the moſt tormenting * of all deaths, his 
hard fate was more tolerable, than if he-had grown 
old in his own houſe, covered with. the ſhame of 
having ſullied his conſular dignity by captivity and 
erjury. 
E Wi 


Although + king Pyrrhas had made war on the 
Romans without any provocation, and though the 
_ diſpute with this magnanimous and powerful king 
was for no leſs a prize than empire itſelf; yet when 
a deſerter from him, came into Fabricius's camp, 
and promiſed, if he would give him a reward, to 
return ſecretly into Pyrrhus's camp in the ſame man- 
ner he had come, and diſpatch the king by poiſon ; 
Fabricius ordered him to be carried back to Pyrrhas , 
which action of his bad the approbation of the ſenate. 
But if we regard only what has the appearance of 

G advantage, 


* In the original, it is vigilando necabatur, which was very intel- 
ligible to thoſe of Cicero's time, who knew in what manner Regulus 
had ended his days. M. Rollin's account of it, taken from his 
hiſtory of the Carthaginians, is as follows: 

« They (the Carthaginians) kept him a long time ſhut up in a 
* dark dungeon, whence having firſt cut off his eye-lids, they 
c dragged him, in order to be expoſed to the brighteſt and hotteſt 
cc ſun- ſhine. They next ſhut him up in a kind of cheſt, all beſet 
« with ſharp-pointed nails, that allowed him not one moment's reſt 

c either day or night. At laft, after having long tormented him 
© with cruel watching, they diſpatched him by crucifixion ; which 
was an ordinary death among the Cartbaginiuns. | 

I quote M. Rollin preferably to the ancients, from whom he has 
taken this account, only to have an opportunity to recommend the 
reading of his works, None have wrote for the benefit of youth, 
either with better intention, or with greater ſucceſs, | 

y Offic. III. 22. 
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Quzro, quam vim ha- 
beat libra illa Critolai: qui 
chm in alteram lancem 
animi bona imponat, in al- 
teram corporis, et externa; 
tantum propendere illam 
boni lancem putet, ut ter- 
ram et maria deprimat. 


 Pemporteroit, 


\ 


1 

Que ſigniſe cette balance 
de Critolaus, ou il preten- 
doit que fi Pon awvoit mis, 
A um cite, les biens de lame; 


et de l'autre, les biens du 


corps, avec tous ceux gue la 
fortune diftribue 3 ce cote-12 
guand meme 
on mettroit encore de celui - ci, 
et la terre et les mers ? 
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advantage, and what commonly paſſes for ſuch ; this 
one deſerter might have put an end to a very dange- 
rous war, and taken off a very formidable rival for 
empire: But as the conteſt was for glory, it would 
have been a laſting infamy and reproach to have got 
the better of him, not by valour, but by vile trea- 


chery. 
M 

I would * aſk what can be the meaning of the 
famous balance of Critolaus; who is of opinion, 
that if the goods of the mind be caft into one ſcale, 
and thoſe of the body, with all external advantages 
into the other, nay though the whole earth and ſeas 
were added to the latter, yet the former would pre- 


ponderate, 


* Tuſcul. V. 17. Critolaus was a Peripatetic philoſopher. 

To the above account of probity from Cicero, 1 beg leave to ſub- 
join the following beautiful paſſage of Muſonius; which, for its 
excellence, may be called the Gol DBE&XR Maxim, "Ay r ahne nary 
perez mbyz, 6 u Wil Fix, T0 d aa E“? .- Av i reien: 
ar N jarre N ννẽ, To A nov Gryerart, 79 Iz % goe i Si quid 
pulchri feceris cum labore; labor quidem abit, ſed pulchrum manet : ſin 
turpe quid feceris cum woluptate ; woluptas abit, at turpe mauet. In 
Engliſþ thus: © Allowing the performance of an honourable action 
© to be attended with labour; the labour is ſoon over, but the 
* honour immortal: whereas, ſhould even pleaſure wait on the 
% commiſſion of what is diſnonourable; the pleaſure is ſoon gone, 


«© but the diſhonour eternal. 
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EQUE vero mihi 
quidquam præſtabi- 
lius videtur, quam poſſe di- 
cendo tenere hominum cce- 
tus, mentes allicere, vo- 
luntates 1mpellere quo ve- 
lit ; unde autem velit, de- 
ducere, Hæc una res in 
omni libero populo, maxi- 
meque in pacatis, tranquil- 
liſque civitatibus, precipue 
ſemper floruit, ſemperque 
dominata eſt. Quid enim 
et aut tam admirabile, 
quam ex infinita multitudi- 
ne hominum exſiſtere unum, 
qui 1d, quod omnibus na- 
tura fit datum, vel ſolus, 
vel cum paucis facere poſ- 
ſit? aut tam jucundum cog- 
nitu, atque auditu, quàm 
Zapientibus ſententiis, gra- 
vibũſque verbis ornata ora- 
tio, et perpolita? aut tam 
potens, tamque magnifi- 
cum, quam populi motus, 
zudicum religiones, ſenatũs 
gravitatem, unius oratione 
converti ? Quid tam porrò 
regium, tam liberale, tam 
munificum, quam opem 
ferre ſupplicibus, excitare 
afflictos, dare ſalutem, li- 
berare periculis, retinere 

homines 


me on Veur. 


proteger le foible, 


| VII. 
Sur L'ELOQUENCE. 


RIEN de , beau, ſelon 

moi, que de Sattirer 
Pattention de toute une aſ- 
ſSemblee ; que de charmer les 
eſprits ; que de pouvoir, ou 
per ſuader, ou diſſuader com- 
Par. tout on le 
peuple jouit de Ja liberté, 
dans un temps de paiæ princi- 
palement, ce fut toujours 12 
le premier merite, et ce qui 


donne le plus de credit. Qu'y 


a- t- il, en effet, de fe digne 
d admiration, qu un homme, 
gui, dans ce prodigieux nom- 


bre d hommes, fait ſeul, ou 


yr eſque ſeul, valoir des ta- 


ens, que la nature accorde 
a tous Rien flatte-t-il i 
delicieuſement Peſprit et 
Poreille, qu un diſcours ſa- 
gement penſe, et noblement 
exprime Quel empire, quel 
aſcendant comparable a celui 
de Peloguence, puiſque ſous 
elle les caprices du peuple, 
la religion des juges, la gra- 
vitẽ du ſenat, tout plie? 
Dy a-t-il de plus genereux, 
de plus royal, et qui margue 
plus un grand caur, que 
d"affifter e gue de 
retablir Vopprimẽ, que de 
gue de 
conſeruer 
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VII. 
On ELOQUENCE. 


HERE * is nothing, I think, more truly 
excellent, than for a man to be able to attract, 

by his eloquence, the attention of a whole aſſem- 
bly; to charm their underſtandings; and to direct, 
or reſtrain, their inclinations at pleaſure. This 
ſingle art hath always, among free people, and eſpe- 
cially in times of public peace and tranquillity, not 
only met with the higheſt encouragement, but reigned 
as it were paramount. Now is there any thing ſo 
deſerving our admiration, as that amidſt an infinite 
number of men, there ſhould be found only one, 
or at leaſt but few, who are able to exerciſe thoſe 
talents, which nature has beſtowed on all? Or, can 
any thing convey ſo ſincere a pleaſure to our under- 
ſtanding or ear, as a diſcourſe, which, to the wiſeſt 
ſentiments, adds the luſtre and embelliſhment of ex- 
preſſion? What greatneſs, what power, can com- 
pare with his; who, by a ſingle ſpeech, can direct 
the caprices of the people, the conſciences of judges, 
and even the majeſtic gravity of the ſenate? Be- 
ſides, can any thing be more generous, more like a 
king, or more truly denote a great ſoul, than to lend 
aſſiſtance to thoſe who deſire it, relieve the oppreſ- 
ſed, communicate happineſs, protect from dangers, 
G 3 and 

* De Orat. I. 8. 1 
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homines in civitate ? Qaid 
autem tam neceſſarium, 
quam tenere ſemper arma, 
quibus vel tectus ipſe eſſe 
poſſis, vel provocare impro- 


bos, vel te ulciſci laceſſitus? 


Age verd, ne ſemper fo- 


rum, ſubſellia, roftra, cu- 


rjamque meditere, quid eſſe 
poteſt in otio, aut jucundius, 
aut magis proprium huma- 
nitatis, quam ſermo face- 
tus, ac nulla in re rudis ? 
Hoc enim uno præſtamus 
vel maxime feris, quod col- 
loquimur inter nos, et quod 
exprimere dicendo ſenſa 
poſſumus. Quamobrem quis 
hoc non jure miretur, ſum- 


meEque in eo elaborandum 


eſſe arbitretur, ut, quo uno 
homines maximè beſtiis 

reſent, in hoc hominibus 
ipſis antecellat ? 


Ut verd jam ad illa ſum- 


ma veniamus; quæ vis alia 
potuit aut diſperſos homi- 
nes unum in locum con- 
gregare, aut a fera, agreſ- 
tique vita ad hunc huma- 


num cultum, civilemque 
deducere? Nam fuit quod- 


dam tempus, cùm in agris 


homines paſſim, beſtiarum 


more, vagabantur, et ſibi 


victu ferino vitam propa- 


gabant; nec ratione animi 


quid- 


conſerver la wie à ceux- ci, 
et de ſauder Pexil à ceux- 
la ? Nuiy a-t-il enfin de fi 
neceſſaire, que d'avoir tou> 
jours des armes redoutables 
aux mechans, et qui nous 
mettent a couvert des inſul- 
tes, ou en etat de les wenger ? 

Mais pour laifjer un peu 
a part les proces et les af 
Faires, le barreau et le f- 
nat quel plus doux plaiſir, 
et qui convienne mieux à 
F homme, que d avoir, quand 
nous ſommes maitres de quel- 
ques momens, une conver/a- 
tion aimable et polie? L'u- 
fage que nous awvons de la 
parole, et la faculte de nous 
Ccommunigquer ainſi nos pen/ees, 
et ce qui nous diſtingue le 
plus des błtes. Pouvoir donc 
Pemporter fur les autres hom- 
mes, en ce qui fait principa- 
lement que Fhomme Pem- 


porte fur Ia brute, weſt-ce 


pas quelque choſe de merweil- 
leux, et qui meirite gu on 
Jaffe ſes derniers efforts pour 
ruin? | 

Voici le plus beau trait 
enfin, à F honneur de Pelo- 
quence. Quelle autre force 


ęue celle-la, put engager les 


hommes diſperſez, et feroces 
gu ils ctoient, a ſe reunir, et 
* . « FJ * * 

a fe ciuiliſer? Car il y a eu 
un temps on, à la maniere des 
betes, ils erroient dans les 
campagnes, et ſe nourriſſoi- 


ent de leur proie. Preſque 


tout ſe deridoit par la force 
corporelle, rien par la raiſon. 


0 Alare 
8 
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and preſerve citizens from exile? What, on the 
other hand, ſo neceſſary, as to have arms always 


about us to annoy the malefactor, protect us from 
being inſulted, and avenge ourſelves when we are 
injured ? 


But not to dwell on the forum *, the bar, the 
roſtrum, and the ſenate ; what is more agreeable to 
human nature, or ſo delightful an amuſement in our 
receſſes from buſineſs, as the graceful ſprightlineſs of 
polite converſation ? In this conſiſts our characte- 
riſtic preheminence over the reſt of the animal world, 
that we converſe together ; and, by language, are 
able to expreſs our latent ideas. Wherefore, to en- 
deavour to excel other men in that very thing whence 
they derive their ſuperiority over brutes ; who would 
not be charmed with the thought, and think no 
pains too much, in order to attain the dear accom- 
pliſhment ?. 

But let us come to the principal advantages of 
_ eloquence. What power, but hers, could have col- 
lected the ſcattered individuals of mankind, or have 
made them change their ſavage and wild manner of 
living, for the poliſhed and civilized life of ſociety ? 
For + there was a time, when men, like ſo many 
wild beaſts, wandered up and down in the fields, and 
ſupported themſelves with the ſame food that theſe 


did: nor had reaſon and contrivance any part in their 


actions, as being almoſt wholly performed by main 
| = WS. ſitrength 


Forum, was the place where the Prætors diſtributed juſtice; 
Subſellia, the benches, or ſeats, where the judges fat; Roftra the 
tribunals, whence they harangued the mY ; and Curia, the place 
where the ſenate aſſembled. 

+ De Invent. I. 2. 
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quidquam, ſed pleraque 
viribus corporis adminiſtra- 
bant. Nondum divinæ re- 
ligionis, non humani officit 
ratio colebatur: nemo 
nuptias viderat legitimas: 
non certos quiſquam in- 
ſpexerat liberos: non jus 
æquabile quid utilitatis ha- 
beret, acceperat. Ita prop- 
ter errorem, atque inſciti- 
am, cœca ac temeraria do- 
minatrix animi cupiditas, 
ad ſe explendam viribus 
corporis abutebatur, perni- 
cioſiſſimis ſatellitibus. Quo 
tempore quidam, magnus 
videlicet vir et ſapiens, 


cognovit, quæ materia eſſet, 


et quanta ad maximas res 
opportunitas anĩmiĩs ineſſet 
heminum, fi quis eam poſ- 
ſet elicere, et pracipiendo 
meliorem reddere: qui diſ- 

rſos homines in agris, et 
in tectis ſilveſtribus abditos, 
ratione quadam compulit 
unum in locum, et congre- 
gavit, et eos in unamquam- 
que rem inducens utilem, 
atque honeſtam, primò 
propter inſolentiam recla- 
mantes, deinde propter ra- 
tionem, atque orationem 
ſtudioſiùs audientes, ex feris 
et immanibus, mites reddi- 


dit et manſuetos. 
Ac mihi quidem videtur 


hoc nec tacita, nec inops 
dicendi ſapientia perficere 
potuiſſe, ut homines a con- 
ſuetudine ſubitò converte- 


ret, et ad diverſas vitæ ra- 


tiones 


pere. 


Alors nulle religion, nul de- 
deir. Peint de lois pour les 
mariages. Un pere ne ſa- 
vol de guel enfant il toit 
On ne /entoit pas de 
quelle utilits il eff d'avoir 
des priucipes d'tquite. Au 
anilieu de ignorance et ce 
Perreur, on &toit tyrauniſé 


par d'aweugles paſjions, a 


gui les forces du corps, dan- 


gereuſes compagnes, fourni/- 


Jotent les meyens de S'afſous 


Vir. Quelgu un, dont les 
lumieres ktoient ſupterieures, 
ayant etudie alors ce que C'eſt 
gue Phomme, comprit qu'en 
[inftruiſant, et mettant en 
æuvre les qualitex de fon 
ame, il y awvoit de quoi en 


faire quelque choſe de grand. 


Pour y reuffir, il obtint que 
ces hommes #pars dans les 


champs, ou des feuillages leur 


ſervoient de retraite, /e raſ- 
ſemblaſſent dans un ment 


lieu et Ic, travaillant a 
leur metire devant les yeux 
Putile et PF honn#te, d abord 
il les trouwva peu ſaumis à 
des weritez fi nouvelles pour 
eux mais gagnant leur at- 
tention de plus en plus, il 


leur fit enfin goiter la raiſon; 


et de ſauvages, de farouches 


Ju ils towent, il les reudit 


aoux et humains. . 
Un changement et ff 
prompt et ſi confiderable, fut, 


Jans doute, Pouvrage de Pelo- 


quence autant que de la ſa- 


gefſe. Et lorſgu une fois i 7 


eut des villes ttablics, auroit-- 


o 


* 9 
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ſtrength of body. In thoſe days, neither the ſtudy 
of divine religion, nor that of moral duties, was 
cultivated : legal marriages were not heard of : none 
could be ſure which were their own children : nor 
had they learned the many advantages reſulting from 
the law of equity. Whence the paſſions, by reaſon 
of ignorance and error, maintained a blind and ty- 
rannic ſway, abuſing the powers of the body, thoſe 
dangerous partizans, for their own purpoſes. In this 
period, ſome great man of ſuperior penetration diſ- 
covered, that the human mind was poſſeſſed of ta- 
lents ſufficient for executing the greateſt enterprize, 
could any one find a method to ſet them to work, or 
improve them by inſtruction. In order to this, he, 
by ſome contrivance, conveened and brought man- 
kind together; ; who had been diſperſed in the fields, 
or lurking in the wild receſſes of the foreſt. Upon 
his endeavouriag to make them ſenſible of whatever 
was uſeful or honourable, they at firſt proved re- 
fractory, as being unaccuſtomed to ſuch truths ; 
afterwards, moved by reaſon and eloquence, they 
heard with greater attention; till at laſt, from fierce 
and ſavage monſters, he brought them to be gentle 


and good-natured. 


And, indeed, it appears evident to me, that 
without the aid of eloquence, it was not in the power 
of wiſdom itſelf to induce men to change, all of a | 
ſudden, their manner of life, for what was juſt the 
reverſe of it. Nay even when cities were built, 
what but the powerful perſuaſion of cloquence could 
enforce the dictates of reaſon, eſtabliſh the obſer- 

b vance 
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-tiones traduceret. Age verò, 
urbibus conſtitutis, ut idem 
colere, et juſtitiam retinere 
diſcerent, et ali:s parere 
ſua voluntate con ſueſcerent, 


àc non modò labores exci- 


piendos communis com- 
modi causa, ſed etiam vi- 
tam amittendam exiſtima- 
rent: qui tandem fieri po- 
tuit, niſi homines ea, quæ 
ratione inveniſſent, elo- 
* perſuadere potuiſ- 


ent? Proietd nemo, niſi 


gravi ac ſuavi commotus 
Oratione, cùm viribus plu- 
rimùm poſſet, ad jus volu- 
iſſet fine vi deſfcendere ; ut 
inter quos poſſet excellere, 
cum jis ſe pateretur æquari, 
et. ſua voluntate a jucun- 
diſſima conſuetudine rece- 
deret, quæ præſertim jam 
naturæ vim obtineret prop- 
ter vetuſtatem. 

Oratorum genera efle 
dicuntur tanquam poeta- 
rum. | 
alterum eſt multiplex. Poe- 
matis enim tragici, comici, 
epici, melici etiam, ſuum 
quodvis eſt diverſum à re- 
liquis. Itaque et in tragœ- 
dia comicum vitioſum eſt, 
et in comœdia turpe tragi- 
cum: et in cæteris ſuus eſt 


cujuſque certus ſonus, et 


quzdam intelligentibus no- 
ta vox. Oratorum autem 


ſi quis ita numerat plura 
genera, ut alios grandes, 
aut graves, aut copisſos: 

alios 


Id ſecus eſt: nam 


on pu, i Peloguence 1'awot 
appuye ce que la raiſon pro- 
poſoit, cimenter Ja bonne foi 
et la juſtice, accoũtumer les 
hemmes à la ſubordination, 
et les diterminer, ne diſons 
pas ſeulement à ne point 
epargner leurs peines, mais à 
JSacrifier meine leur vie pour 
le bien public? Aﬀarement 
il fallut la vie de la per- 
ſuaſion, pour amener ceux 
gui Je ſentoient les plus forts, 
a trouver bon gu'un juge die 
cidãt de leurs interfts, a /e 
mettre aint au niveau des 
plus foibles, et à perdre wo- 
lontairement I habitude c 
ile ttorent de ſe faire juſtice 
eux-memes; habitude tout- 
a-fait commode, et fi an- 
cienne, qu elle paſſoit pour loi 
0“ 


On pretend qu'il y a di- 
vers genres d'orateurs, ainft 
gue de portes : Ceft ce qui 
neſt point. Ala weritt ul y 
a des pobtes tragiques, il y en 
a de comiques, d epiques, de 
lyriques : et ce ſont autant de 
genres differens. Dans la 
iragedie, le comique fait un 
mauvais effet le tragique 
nen fait pas un meilleur 
dans la comidie. Ainfi des 
autres efpeces de poses : le 


lou de chacune ft marque, 


et les cennoifjeurs ne 59. 
troimpent point. Mais dans 
Fart cratoire, lorſqu'en Gra 

| que 


vance of good faith, maintain juſtice, bring mankind 
to pay 2 willing obedience to their magiſtrates, and 
perſuade them that it was their duty to ſpare no la- 
bour, and even to lay down their life, for the public 
good? Certainly no man of great power, if not 
prevailed on by ſome elegant and convincing ſpeech, 
would condeſcend to ſubmit his affairs to the deter- 
mination of law, without being compelled to it; 
would put himſelf on an equal footing with thoſe 
over whom it was eaſy to keep up his ſuperiority ; 
or willingly recede from a cuſtom, of all others the 
moſt delightful ; eſpecially, ſince by reaſon of its 
long continuance, it had acquired a force equal to 
that of nature itſelf. F 


It is * ſaid that orators, like poets, are of different 


kinds. But the caſe is otherwiſe; for of theſe laſt 
there are ſeyeral ſorts, diſtin from each other, as the 
Tragic, Comic, Epic, and Lyric. Whence in tra- 
gedy, the leaſt mixture of the comic is inſufferable; 
and it is no leſs blameable to mix any thing tragic - 
with comedy: and fo in the reſt, each has its proper 
tone, which is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by people of taſte. 
But ſhould any perſon thus enumerate different Kinds 

of oracors, as the ſublime, the grave, and the copious ; 
the low, the ſubtile, and the conciſe ; or imagine 
others holding a middle rank between theſe : all this 


he may affirm of orators, but not of the art itſelf +. 
G 6 For 


* Ibid, cap. 2. I 
+ Ariſtotle defines rhetoric, or the art of oratory, to be the faculty 
of diſcovering, on every occaſion, whatever is proper to perſuade, It con- 
uſts of four parts, 1. Invention, called by the Greeks kugectie, is tha 
finding out, or ſelecting, ſuch arguments as are moſt conducive to 
. | | prove 
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alios tenues, aut ſubtiles, 
aut breves : alios eis inter- 
jectos, et tanquam medios 
putet; de hominibus dicet 
aliquid, de re parum. In re 


enim, quod optimum ſit, 


quæritur: in homine dici- 
tur, OF eſt. 


— 


M 
Optimus eſt orator, qui 
dicendo animos audientium 
et docet, et delectat, et per- 


eſt: delectare, honorari- 


um: permovere, neceſſari- 


um. Hzc ut alius melids, 
quam alius, concedendum 
eſt : verim 1d fit, non ge- 
nere, ſed gradu——Ea i- 
gitur omnia in quo ſumma, 
erit orator peritiſſimus: in 
quo media, mediocris : in 
quo minima, deterrimus. 
Et appellabuntur omnes, 
oratores, ut pictores ap- 


pellantur etiam faali. Nec 


13 inter ſeſe, ſed 
acultatibus different. Ita- 
que nemo eſt orator, qui ſe 
Demoſthenis fimilem eſſe 
nolit: at Menander Ho- 
meri noluit. Genus enim 
erat aliud. Id non eſt in 
oOratoribus; aut fi eſt, ut 


alius gravitatem ſequens, 
ſubtilitatem fugiat: contra, 
alius 


Docere, debitum 


ue ceux-ci ont de la no- 
Heſs, de la force, de Pa- 

bondance ; 3 que ceux-la ſe 
bornent a la  femplicite, A 
Verackitude, à la precifion 3 
et qu enſin il y en a qui 
tiennent comme le milieu en- 
tre ces deux caractères; ce 


font la des differences qui 


 portent, non ſur art meme, 


mais ſur ceux qui le cudti- 
vent. On dit des orateurs, 
ce gu'ils ſont mais alegard 
de Peloquence, il £agit de ſa- 
voir ce qu'elle doit etre. 


U orateur parfait, Oeff 
celui qui ſait inſtruire, plaire, 
et toucher. Inſtruire, cela 
eff 4 obligation. Plaire, ou 
temoigne par-la de eftime & a 
audi teur. Toucher, c eſt le 
but ol il faut parvenir. Que 
les uns rempliſſent mieux ces 
dewoirs, et les autres moins 
bien, cela dit intgalite de 
mérite, mais dans un meme 
genre. Ainſi Forateur eſt 
farfait, ou mediocre, ou 
mauvais, ſelon qu'il remplit 
fes devoirs parfaitement, me- 
diocrement, ou mal. Tous 
ont le titre d orateurs, comme 
le plus miſerable peintre et 
—_ peintre. Ce neſt 
point Part qui met de la dif- 
ference entre euxy c *eft le ta- 
lent. Auſffi n'y a- t. il point 
a” orateur, qui ne wvoulit reſ- | 
ſembler a Demoſthene : mais 
Menandre n 'a point woulu 
refſembler à Homère. II 
travailloit daus un autre 

4 eure. 


# 
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For with regard to the latter, we look for it in its 


utmoſt perfection; but with reſpect to orators, we 
declare what they really are. 


He * is the moſt compleat orator, who inſtructs, 
delights, and ſenſibly touches the hearts of his audi- 
tory. To inſtruct is indiſpenſible; to delight, deſi- 
rable; and to touch, neceflary. It muſt be con- 
feſſed that ſome perform theſe better than others; 
but then this inequality conſiſts not in the kind, 
but degree. Every orator, therefore, is reputed 
good, bad, or indifferent, in proportion as theſe 
qualifications unite in him : yet all are called by the 
name of orator, as painters, however bad, are ſtill 
called painters. It is by different abilities, and not 
by different arts, they are diftinguiſhed from one 
another. None therefore can deſerve the name of 
orator, who has not the ambition to vie even with 
Demoſthenes. Menander 7, on the contrary, would 
not aſpire to the perfection of Homer for this reaſon, 


becauſe - 


prove the queſtion in hand, or work. upon the auditory. 2. Diſpeß- 
tion, in Greek Tatic or inovopeia, is the marſhalling, or properly 
diſpoſing the ſeveral parts of a diſcourſe; by which means, the things 
propoſed are heard with greater attention, better underſtood, and 
longer remembered. Theſe parts are commonly reckoned four, the 
£xordium, the Narration, the Confirmation, and the Peroration or 
_ concluſion, 3. Elocution, called by the Greeks Alge or Eppurviia, is 
the uſing ſuch terms and expreſſions as are ſuitable to the ſubject to be 
diſcuſſed; and differs nothing from propriety of diftion. 4. Pro- 
nunciation, called in Greek *Ymroupiors, is the regulating and adapting. 
the voice and geſture agreeably to the matter, It is otherwiſe called 
Action. See Voſſii Rbetorica. | 
De opt. gen. orat. cap. I. 
1 — the Athenian, wrote 8 but comedies, at which 
EXC 


3 '« alius acutiorem ſe, quam 
ornatiorem, velit: etiam fi 
eſt in genere tolerabili, 


= -* ſiquidem, quod omnes lau- 
des habet, id eſt optimum. 


Ac mihi quidem ſæpenu- 
mero in ſummos homines, 
ac ſummis ingeniis præditos 
intuenti, quærendum eſſe 
viſum eſt, quid eſſet, cur 


quam in dicendo admi- 
'rabiles extitifſent. Nam 


cogitatione converteris, per- 

multos excellentes in quo- 
que genere videbis, non 

mediocrium artium, ſed 

propè maximarum. Quis 

enim eſt, qui, ſi clarorum 
hominum 3 rerum 
geſtarum vel utilitate, vel 
magnitudine metiri velit, 

non anteponat oratori im- 
peratorem? Quis autem 
dubitet, quin belli duces 

ex hac una civitate præ- 
ſtantiſſimos penè innumera- 

biles; in dicendo autem 
excellentes vix paucos pro- 
ferre poſſimus? Jam vero 
conſilio ac ſapientià qui 
regere ac gubernare rem- 
publicam poſent, multi 
noſtrà, 


bl certe non eſt in optimo: 


pulures in omnibus rebus, 


quocumque te animo, et 


- 
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genre. Voilà ce qui 14 
point vrai des orateurs. Si 
Fun, ſous pretexte qu'il 
cherche & mettre de la force 
dans ſon diſcours, neglige la 


preciſion: fi l autre, pour 


elre plus ſerré, ne S attache 
point aux ornemens + quoique 
Pun et Pautre ſe faſjent 
Supporter, on ne dira qu au- 
cun deux ſoit parfait; car 
la perfection eft Paſſemblage 
de toutes les Bonnes qualitez. 

Toutes les fois que je me 
remets devant les yeux ce 
qu'il y a eu de grands hommes 
et d'eſprits ſuperieurs, je me 
fais cette queſtion, dou vient 
qu'il y en a plus, qui ont 
eæcell dans tous les autres 
arts, que dans celui de Pels- 
quence. Parcourex les autres 
genres ou il faut du merite; 
ceux-memes od il en aut le 
plus; et vous n'en trouve- 
rez point ou beaucoup degens 
ne ſoient parvenus à /e faire 
admirer. Qui, par exemple, 
ne mettra pas au- deſſus de 
Porateur, le general d arme, 
fe cCeft par Putilite et par la 
grandeur des actions, que l'on 
apprecie le merite ? Rome ce- 
pendant, Rome ſeule a pro- 
duit une infinite d'illuſtres 
guerriers, tandis rh peine 
eiterens-uous un bien petit 
nombre ae bons orateurs. 


Pour des hommes fages et 
capables de gouverner, nous 
en avons eu pluſfeurs de notre 
temps nos teres, nos ancctres 

en 
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becauſe he employed himſelf in a quite different kind 

of poetry. But this takes no place with reſpect to 
orators; or allowing that one ſhould uſe a ſtrong 
pathetic ſtile, free from obſcure ſubtilities; another 
delight more in argument and witticiſms, than purity 
and beauty: of expreſſion : yet ſuch peculiarities, 
though they may be found in an indifferent orator, 
cannot certainly enter the character of a compleat 
one, in whom all good qualities muſt unite. 


ES 

Upon * a review of the . and moſt able 
men, it has often indeed appeared a queſtion with 
me, why fewer have diſtinguiſhed themſelves for 
eloquence, than in any other art. Turn your at- 
tention which way you pleaſe, you will find many 
who have excelled, not only in inferior arts, but in 
thoſe too of the greateſt conſequenc.. Now what 
perſon, if he eſtimates the abilities of great men by 
their extenſive uſefulneſs, but would prefer the gene- 
ral to the orator ? And yet who will call in queſtion, 
that in this one city we have had almoſt innumerable 
inſtances of great and excellent generals; while 


ſcarce any can be mentioned that have excelled in 


' oratory ? There have been many in our days, and 
more in the time of our fathers and anceſtors, who, 


by their prudence and wiſdom, were well qualified . 
to govern the ſtate : whereas for many ages 1, there 


were none at all that could be called great orators ; 
and indeed, it would be. difficult to inſtance a toler- 
able one for every age. | | 
: | + | * 
* De Orat. I. 2, 3, 4, 5 


+ Cicero, in his bock de claris oratoribus, chap. 15. Fans No banbe⸗ 
back than Cetbegus, who was conſul in the year of Rome 350. 
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noſtra, plures patrum me- 


moria, atque etiam majo- 
rum exſtiterunt : cùm boni 

rdiu nulli, vix autem 
fingulis ætatibus ſinguli to- 
lerabiles oratores inveni- 
rentur. | 

Ac, ne quis forte cum 
aliis ſtudiis, quz recondi- 
tis in artibus, atque in 
quadam varietate literarum 
verſentur, magis hanc di- 
cendi rationem, quam cum 
imperatoris laude, aut cum 
boni ſenatoris prudentia 
comparandam putet; con- 
vertat animum ad ea ipſa 
artium genera, circumſpi- 
ciatque qui in ĩis floruerint, 

uamque multi: fic facil- 
hme, quanta oratorum fit, 
ſemperque fuerit paucitas, 
judicabit. | 

Neque enim te fugit lau- 
datarum artium omnium 
procreatricem quandam, et 
quaſi parentem, eam, quam 
@oovPiay Græci vocant, 
ab. hominibus doctiſſimis 
judicari ; in qua difficile eſt 
enumerare, quot viri, quan- 
ta ſcientia, quantaque in 
ſuis ſtudiis varietate, et 
copia fuerint, qui non una 
aliqua in re ſeparatim ela- 
borarent, ſed omnia, quz- 
cunque eſſent, vel ſcientiæ 
perveſtigatione, vel difſe- 
rendi ratione comprehen- 
derent. Quis 1gnorat, ii, 
qui mathematici vocantur, 
quanta in obſcuritate re- 
rum, et quam recondita- in 
arte, 


pellent les Erecs. 


en avoient encore plus que 
nous ; mais des orateurs, le 
premier qu'on ait pu eftimer, 
n'eſt venu que bien tard, et 
% 1 * 

a peine chaque fitcle en a-t- 
il fourni un de ſupportable. 


On me dira que le mirite 


de Porateur, et celui d'un 
_ gentral d arme, ou d un bon 


Jenateur, mont point aſſex 
de rapport, et qu'il vau- 
droit mieux ici ne parler que 
des arts, qui tiennent à la 
littérature. Renfermons nous- 
donc, et voyons dans 
quelque autre genre que ce 
ſoit, combien de noms celtbres 
rent à nous. Rien ne 

prouve mieux à quel point il 
et vrai, que tous les temps 
furent ſtériles en orateurs. 


Vous ſavez que celle des 
ſciences qui eft regardte com- 
me la ſeurce et la mere ue 
toutes les autres, Ceft la 
Philoſophie, ain gue Pap- 
Or il ne 
ſeroit pas aiſe de compter les 
P hilojophes, qui ont Brill 
par Petendue, par la varitete, 
pa la profondeur de leur 
Jawoir ; et gui, lain de ſẽ 
borner a quelque objet detach, 
ont embraſſe tout, ont raiſonnt 
ſur tout. Quoigue les ma- 
thematiques ſoient un amas 


die connoiſſances abſtraites, et 


gui demandent une grand 
penetration ; tel a pourtant 
ets le nombre des habiles 
mathematiciens, qu on diroit 
7 us 
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Now that nohe may think the compariſon un- 
fair, between eloquence and the renown of a gene- 
ral, or the prudence of a good ſenator ; and that 
eloquence ought rather to be compared with thoſe 
ſtudies which have ſome connection with the ſci- 
ences, and other branches of literature; let us take 
a view of theſe very ſciences, and obſerve what 
great numbers of eminent men have flouriſhed in - 
cach of them, and then we ſhall be able to judge 
how inconſiderable the number of orators has been 
in former times, or is at preſent. 

You are not ignorant, that what the Greeks eall 
philoſophy, is eſteemed by men of the greateſt learn- 
ing to be, as it were, the ſource and parent of all 
the liberal arts: yet it is a difficult matter to enu- 
merate, how many of its profeſſors have been 
remarkable for their great learning, and the variety 
and copiouſneſs of their ſtudies; and ſuch as have 
not confined their reſearches to one ſingle branch of 
knowledge, but by an indefatigable application to 
ſtudy, and the ſound deductions of reaſon, have ex- 
tended their views to every thing. None, ſure, is 
ignorant, how abſtruſe, intricate, ſubtile, and per- 
plexing, the ſtudy of mathematics is; and yet ſo 
many have been eminent for their knowledge in this 


ſcience, that it ſhould ſeem, no man ever heartily 


applied himſelf to attain it, who did not gain what 
he propoſed, Who ever ſet himſelf ſeriouſly to 

ſtudy muſic, or thoſe branches of literature called 
grammar *, and did not acquire a thorough know- 


ledge 


* By the word Grammarian, the antients underſtood a learned 
man; or one who was perfectly well ſkilled in all thoſe branches of 
a nga that, among the French, go by the general name of Balla 

res, | 


. 


\ 
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arte, et multiplici, ſubtili- 
que verſentur? quo tamen 
in genere ita multi perfecti 
homines exſtiterunt, ut nemo 
ferè ſtuduiſſe ei ſcientiz ve- 
hementiùs videatur, quin, 
quod voluerit, conſecutus 
fit, Quis muſicis, quis huic 
ſtudio literarum, quod pro- 
fitentur ii, qui grammatici 
vocantur, penitus ſe dedidit, 
quin omnem illarum artium 
pœnè infinitam vim, et ma- 


gue perſoune u ait voulu Lap. 
pliguer à cette ſcience, qu'il 
1 y ait reuffi. Quelgu un N et- 
it bien mis dans Peſprit 
d apprendre la muſique, ou 
d acquerir cette forte d'erudi- 
tion, qui eft le partage des 
grammairiens, qu'il n'en ſoit 


venu à bout, quoique la 
 quantite des chaſes qu il faut 


ſavoir pour cela, ſoit preſque 
inſinie? 


teriam ſcientià et cognitione 


comprehenderit ? | 
Vere mihi Hoc videor 
eſſe dicturus : ex omnibus 
is, qui in harum artium 
ſtudlis hiberalifiimis fint, 
doctriniſque verſati, mini- 
nam copiam poëtarum egre- 


giorum exftitifie : atque in 


hoc ipſo numero, in quo 


perrarò exoritur aliquis ex- 


cellens, fi diligenter, et ex 
noſtrorum, et ex Græco- 
rum copia comparare voles, 
multò tamen pauciores ora- 


tores, quàm poëtæ boni re- 


rientur. | | 


Quod hoc etiam mirabi- 


lius debet videri, quia cæ- 
terarum artium ſtudia fere 


reconditis, atque abditis & 
fontibus hauriuntur; dicendi 


autem omnis ratio in medio 

ofita, communi quodam 
in uſu, atque in hominum 
more et ſermone verſatur : 


ut in cæteris id maximè ex- 


cellat, quod longiſſimè ſit 
ab imperitorum intelligen- 
tia, ſenſuque disjunctum: 

m 


Te crois pouwoir dire avec 
verite, que la poëſie eſt celui 
de tous les beaux arts, ou lon 
a le moins de chef-d'@uwvres : 


et cependant, à examiner ce 


gue Rome et la Grece ont 
produit dans ce genre-la-me- 
me ou il eft fi rare d'exceller, 
on verra quil y a encore 
bien moins de bons orateurs, 


gue de bons pabtes. 


Mais ce qui augmente en- 
core ici la ſurpriſe, c eſt que 
pour les autres ſciences il 
faut chercher au loin, et 
creuſer profondement : au lieu 
gue Porateur n'emploie que 
des raiſons et des expreſſions, 
qui appartiennent à tout le 
monde. Tellement que ce 
gu on admire les plus dans les 
autres ſciences, cet ce qui 
eff le moins à la portte des 
ignorans, et le moi ns intel- 


ligible: 
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ledge of the almoſt infinite number of things, 
whereof theſe arts conſiſt. 1555 | | 


This, I think, I may truly afirm ; that there 
have been fewer who have excelled in poetry, than 
in any. other ſcience within the whole compaſs of 
liberal arts. But however ſcanty the number of 
good poets is, yet if you carefully reckon up thoſe 
that Greece and Rome have produced, you will find 
them far more numerous than the good orators. 


What makes this appear ſtill more extraordinary 
is, that the knowledge of the other ſciences is 
deduced, for the moſt part, from abſtruſe, and not 
commonly known, principles; whereas eloquence 
lies open to the views of every body, and employs 
only ſuch reaſons and expreſſions as are made uſe 
of in common life. In other arts, what is moſt 
raiſed above the comprehenſion and underſtanding 
of the ignorant, is eſteemed moſt excellent; but in 
oratory, it is a fault of the higheſt kind, to depart 
from the uſual forms of ſpeech, or the received 
maxims of common ſenſe *. a e 

Now 
Mr. Locke, Eſſay on Hum. Underſtand.” B. III. chap. 10. ſect. 
34, paſſes a ſevere judgment on the whole art of oratory, as founded 
on the very fault here condemned. Would we ſpeak of things as 
they are, ſays he, we muſt allow, that all the art of rhetoric, beſides 
order and clearneſs, all the artificial and figurative applications of 
words eloquence hath invented, are for nothing elſe but to infinuate 
wrong ideas, move the paſſions, and thereby miſlead the judgment, 
and ſo indeed are perfect cheats: and therefore however laudable, or 
allowable oratory may render them in harangues and popular addreſſes, 
they are certainly, in all diſcourſes that pretend to inform or inſtru, 
wholly to be avoided ; and where truth and knowledge are concerned, 


cannot but be thought a great fault, either of the language or perſon 
that. makes uſe of them, 


%. 
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in dicendo autem vitium 
vel maximum ſit à vulgari 


genere orationis, atque à 
conſuetudine communis ſen- 
ſus abhorrere. 

Ac ne illud quidem vere 
dici poteſt, aut plures cæ- 
teris artibus inſervire, aut 
majore delectatione, aut 
ſpe uberiore, aut præmiis 
ad perdiſcendum ampliori- 
bus commoveri. Atque ut 
omittam Græciam, quæ 
ſemper eloquentiæ 3 
eſſe voluit, atque illas om- 
nium doctrinarum inven- 
trices Athenas, in quibus 
ſumma dicendi vis et in- 
venta eſt, et perfecta: in 
hac ipſa civitate profectò 
nulla unquam vehementiùs, 
quam eloquentiz ſtudia vi- 

erunt. Nam poſteaquam, 
mperio omnium gentium 
conſtituto, diuturnitas pacis 
otium confirmavit, nemo 
ferè laudis cupidus adoleſ- 
cens non ſibi ad dicendum 
ſtudio omni enitendum pu- 
tavit. Ac primò quidem 
totius rationis ignari, qui 
neque exercitationis ullam 
vim, neque aliquod præ- 
ceptum artis eſſe arbitra- 


rentur; tantum, quantum 


Ingenio, et cogitatione po- 


terant, conſequebantur. Poſt 


autem, auditis oratoribus 
Græcis, cognitiſque eorum 


literis, adhibitiſque docto- 


ribus, incredibili quodam 
noſtri homines dicendi ſtu- 
dio flagrarunt. Excitabat 

; eos 


ligible : qu en mativre doęlo- 
quence, au contraire, le plus 


znfigne defaut e de ne pas 


parler comme les autres, et 


pour fe faire entendre de tous. 


Or ne ſauroit, au reſte, 


pretexter que Peloquence ait 
e16 moins cultivte ; qu elle 
foit moins attrayante delle- 
meme ; qu elle promette des 
recompenſes moins flatteuſes, 
Car, ſans parler de la Greece, 
on Pon i eſt toujours pique dy 
exceller, ni d Athenes, qui a 
tẽ le berceau de tous les 
Beaux arts, et à qui Part 
de la parole doit ſon origine 
et ſa perfection; jamais nos 
Romains, depuis qu ils ont 
ete les maitres de en 
ont montre plus d ardeur 
pour aucune ſorte d ẽtude, 


gue pour Peloquence. Une paix 


durable leur ayant des- lors 
procure du loiſir, tous ceux 
de nos jeunes gens que Pamour 
de la gloire conduiſoit, tour- 
nb rent leurs wites et leurs ef- 

orts de ce cote-la. Point de 
methode d alord nul exer- 


cice pour ſe former: nul ſeup- 


gon qu'il y eat des regles : ils 
fe liuroient à leur =_ 
Mais enſuite, lorſqu'ils eu- 
rent connu le gout des Grecs, 
entendu leurs orateurs, et 
pris des maitres, la paſſion de 
Peloguence fut portte au ſu - 
præme degre. Une foule d'af- 
Faires importantes, et dans 
tous les genres, fourniſſoient 


fans cefſe Poccafion de parler: 


en forte qu'a tude du cabi- 
: wet, 


A iwud towns £A Xa — 
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Now it cannot be ſaid, with any appearance of 
truth, that more people apply themſelves to the 
cultivation of the other ſciences, or that they are 
encouraged in the purſuit of them by more exalted 
pleaſures, greater hopes, or more ample rewards, 
For not to mention Greece, which has always been 
deſirous to excel other nations in point of elo- 
quence ; or Athens, that parent of all learning, 
where the art of oratory was firſt practiſed and 
brought to perfection; certainly no ſtudy ever 
flouriſhed ſo much in this city, as that of eloquence. 
For after an univerſal empire was obtained, and 
the continuance of peace had afforded leifure, every 
youth, who was any wiſe ambitious of glory, 
thought no pains too much, in order to acquire 
the art of ſpeaking. At firſt, indeed, being wholly 
ienorant of method, unacquainted with the great 
advantage of exerciſe, and not imagining there were 
any rules belonging to this art; the progreſs they 
made in it, was entirely owing to the ſtrength of 
their own genius and reaſon. But as ſoon as they 
had heard the Greet orators, read their books, and 
taken maſters to inſtruct them, it is incredible with 
what vehemence our countrymen thirſted after 
eloquence. The importance, the variety, and 
great number of cauſes afforded every man an 
opportunity of adding frequent practice, which 
far exceeds all maſters, to what he had learned 
by ſtudy. Beſides, the greateſt rewards, as public 
favour, riches, and honour, were then, as well 
as at preſent, annexed to this profeſſion. And as 
to genius, it is evident from many conſiderations, 


that 
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eos magnitude, et varietas, 
multitudoque in omni ge- 
nere cauſarum, ut ad eam 
doctrinam, quam ſuo quiſ- 
que ſtudio conſecutus eſſet, 
adjyngerttur uſus frequens, 
qui omnium magiſtrorum 
præcepta ſuperaret. Erant 
autem huic ſtudio maxima, 
quæ nunc quoque ſunt, 
propoſita præmia, vel ad 
gratiam, vel ad opes, vel 
ad dignitatem. Ingenia 
verd (ut multis rebus poſ- 
ſumus judicare) noſtrorum 
bhominum multum ceteris 
hominibus omnium gen- 
tium præſtiterunt. 
Quibus de cauſis, quis 
non jure miretur, ex omni 
memoria ætatum, tempo- 
rum, civitatum, tam exi- 
um oratorum numerum 
inveniri ? Sed nimirum ma- 


Jus eſt hoc quiddam, quam 


homines opinantur, et plu- 


ribus ex artibus, ſtudiiſque - 


collequm. Quis enim ali- 


ud in maxima diſcentium 
multitudine, ſumma ma- 
giſtrorum copia, præſtan- 


tifſimis hominum ingeniis, 
infinita cauſarum varietate, 


ampliſſimis eloquentiz pro- 


poſitis præmiis, eſſe cauſæ 


putet, niſi rei quandam in- 
credibilem magnitudinem, 


ac dificultatem ? 1 
Eſt enim et ſcientia com- 
prehendenda rerum pluri- 
marum, ſine qua verborum 
volubilitas inanis, atque ir- 
ridenda eſt: et ipſa oratio 
Con- 


ner, on joignoit un frequent 


uſage; le meilleur de tous 
les maitres. Alors, comme 
aufourd hui, CEttoit Ia route 
de la faveur, des richeſſes, 
des honnears. Ajoutons (car 
le fait eft: preuve dailleurs) 
qu'il y a toujours eu plus d eſe 
prit chez les Romains, gue 


dans It reſte du monde. 


Peut-on, cela ttant, 1. 
tre pas. ſurpris de trouver 
dans toute Pantiquite, et 
guelgue part que ce ſoit, une 
fi grande diſette d orateurs? 
Sans doute, leur art ęſt quel- 
gue choſe de plus grand, et 
demande plus de talens reunis, 


gue Pon ne penſe. Car enfin, 


de ce qu il y a tant de beaux 


genzes qui s; appliquent, tant 


d'habiles maitres qui Len- 


ſeignent, tant d'heureux et 
de riches juzets & manier, 
tant de recompen/es, et ce- 
pendant ſi peu de ſucces; gue 
conclure de Ia, fi ce weſt que 
Part eft donc d une ttonnante 


aifficulis ? 


Auf oft-il necefſaire pour 


y reuffir, que Fon ait un 
grand fonds de connoifjances ; 
ſans quoi ce ne ſeroit qu un 
flux de paroles, wain et digne 


at 


2 


tl 
te 
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that the Romans were much ſuperior in this reſpect 
to all other nations. | | 


All this being taken into the account, is there 
not great reaſon to wonder, that the number of 
orators have at all times and places of the. world 
been ſo very few? But in truth, the art of oratory 
is more noble, and requires the knowledge of more 


arts and ſciences, than is commonly imagined,” For 


what other reaſon, but the greatneſs and difficulty of 
the undertaking, can be aſſigned, why in ſuch vaſt 
numbers of ſtudents, endowed with excellent na- 
tural parts, ſo few ſucceed; though there be no 
want of able maſters, an infinite variety of cauſes, 
and the greateſt rewards annexed to the attain- 
ment ? 


To form an orator then, beſides an extenſive 
knowledge, without which the eaſieſt flow of lan- 
guage will appear trifling and ridiculous; I ſay, 
beſides this, the ſtile muſt likewiſe be embelliſhed by 
the juſteſt arrangement, as well as choice of words 
a perfect knowledge of all the affections ®, which 
nature has beſtowed on mankind, is alſo neceſſary; 
becauſe the whole power of eloquence ought to be 
exerted, in order to calm and rouſe the minds of 


* AﬀeCtions are either public or private, benevolent or ſelfiſh ; 
the former are excited by ſhewing, that the thing in queſtion has 
a manifeſt tendency to promote the happineſs of others; and the 
latter, by proving that an object or event would occaſion the greateſt 
ſhare of pleaſure to the individual, The exciting truths about 
means, would be only thoſe which pointed out ſome means as more 
certainly effeCtual than any other, or with leſs pain or trouble to the 
agent, See Hutcbe on on the Paſſions, p. 224. 
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conformanda' non ſolùm 


electione, ſed etiam con- 
ſtructione verborum: et 
omnes animorum motus, 
quos hominum generi re- 
rum natura tribuit, penitus 
pernoſeendi; quod omnis 
vis rati6que dicendi in eo- 
rum, qui audiunt, menti- 
bus aut ſedandis, aut exci- 
tandis expromenda eſt. Ac- 
cedat eodem oportet lepos 
quidam, facetizque, et 
eruditio libero digna, cele- 
Titaſque et brevitas, et reſ- 

ndendi, et laceſſendi, ſub- 
tili venuſtate, atque urba- 
nitate conjuncta. Tenenda 
præterea eſt omnis anti- 
quitas, exemplorumque vis: 
neque legum, aut juris ci- 
vilis ſcientia negligenda eſt, 
Nam quid ego de actione 
ipſa plura dicam? quz 
motu corporis, quæ geſtu, 
quæ vultu, quæ vocis con- 
e, ac varietate 
moderanda eſt: quæ ſola 
per ſe ipſa quanta fit, hiſ- 
trionum levis ars, et ſce- 
na declarat : in qua cùm 
omnes in oris, et vocis, et 
motus. moderatione elabo- 
rent, quis ignorat, quam 
pauct ſint, fuerintque, quos 
animo æquo ſpeCtare poſ- 
fimas ? Quid dicam de the- 
ſauro rerum omnium me- 
moria ? quæ niſi cuſtos in- 
ventis, cogitatiſque rebus, 
et verbis adhibeatur, intel- 
ligimus omnia, etiamſi 


de riſce. I faut un ſtyle 
gui frappe autant par le 
choix que par Parrange- 
ment des mots. Et comme 


' Peffentiel conſiſte, tantit à 
" Emonwvorr les paſſions, tantit 


a les calmer, il faut con- 
noitre tous ces refſorts ſecrets, 
ue la nature cacha daxs 
þ coeur humain. Foignex à 
cela une certaine grace, de 
Penjouement, un ſavoir 
d homme bien nt, avec de la 
vi vacitẽ a repartir, et à 
lancer des traites, piquans, 
mais fins et delicats. On 
doit poſſeder Pantiquits, et 
avoir en main les exemples 
gu elle fournit. On ne doit 
pas ignorer les loix, ni le 
droit civil. Parlerai- je de 


action, qui embraſſẽ tout à 


la fois, et les attitudes, et 
les geſtes, et les regards, et 
la manitre de gouverner /a 
vir ? Fugeons de cette dif- 
ficulte par un art frivole, 
qui eft celui des comediens, 
dont Petude unique eft de 
bien declamer. Qui ne ſait 
combien les bons acteurs ont 
ete rares dans tous les temps? 
Parlerai-je de la memoire, | 
qui eft le depot univerſel des 


penſees et des paroles 
Quelgues treſors que Pora- 
teur amaſſe, Sil manque 


de memoire pour les con- 


ſferwer, ili font perdus. 


Puiſue 
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the di To this muſt be added, a certain 
| gracefulneſs, an enlivening raillery, a gentleman- 
like learning, and a ready talent for repartee, and 
attacking an adverſary in a delicate and polite 
manner. One muſt likewiſe be acquainted with 
antiquity, and have a great many examples to pro- 
duce: nor is the ſtudy of laws and juriſprudence to 
be neglected. What occaſion for me to enlarge on 
action itſelf, which muſt be regulated by the motion 
of the body, the geſture, the countenance, with a 
due command, and ſuitable changes of voice * 
The great difficulty of this alone, plainly appears 
from the frivolous art of comedians, and repreſent- 
ations on the ſtage ; where, though every one ſtrives 
to regulate his countenance, voice, and geſtures, 
in a becoming manner; yet, who is ignorant how 
few there are, or have been, whom we can behold 
with patience? Need I to mention memory, that 
treaſury of all knowledge; to whoſe keeping if 
the inventions, reflections, and expreſſions of the 
orator, are not committed, they muſt, however 
excellent in themſelves, be infallibly loſt ? 


| H | Wherefore, 


* Horace, in his Art of poetry, v. 101. ſeq. obſerves what ſur- 
rizing influence this has on an auditory. 


7 


With thoſe who laugh, our ſocial joy appears; | 
With thoſe who mourn, we ſympathize in tears; 
If you would have me weep, begin the ftrain, 
Then I ſhall feel your forrows ; feel your pain. 
- Francit's Hor, 


# 
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ariſſima fuerint, in 
oratore peritura. 
Quamobrem mirari de- 


finamus, quz cauſa fit elo- 


quentium paucitatis : cùm 
ex illis rebus univerſis elo- 
quentia conſtet, quibus in 


fingulis elaborare permag- 


num eſt. 


4 


CICERO. 


— 


Puiſque Peloguence riunit 
tant de talens, dont chacun 
a part exige tant de ſein, 
ne cherchons plus do vient 
9 il y a fi pen de bons ora- 
teur. | 
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Wherefore, ſince eloquence conſiſts of all theſ: 
accompliſhments put together, the ſtudy of each 
whereof ſingly, is a matter of the greateſt difficulty; 
Jet us ceaſe to wonder, why good orators are ſo 
few in number. | 
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VIII. 
De AMICITIA. 


UA quidem { amici- 
tra) haud ſcio, an, 
exce ptà ſapientià, quidquam 
melius homini ſit à diis 
immortalibus datum. Di- 
vitias alii præponunt, bo- 
nam alii valetudinem, alii 
potentiam, alii honores, 
multi etiam voluptates. 
Belluarum hoc quidem ex- 
tremum eſt : illa autem ſu- 
periora, caduca et incerta, 
oſita non tam in noſtris 
conſiliis, quàm in fortunæ 
temeritate. | 
Qui autem in virtute 
ſummum bonum ponunt, 
præclarè illi quidem: ſed 
hæc ipſa virtus amicitiam et 
gignit, et continet: nec 
fine virtute amicitia eſſe 
ullo pacto poteſt. 


Jam virtutem ex conſue- 
tudine vitæ ſermoniſque no- 


ſtri interpretemur: nec eam, 
ut quidam docti, verborum 
magnificentia metlamur : 
viroſque bonos eos, qui ha- 
bentur, numeremus, Pau- 
los, Catones, Gallos, Sci- 
piones, Philos. His com- 
munis vita contenta eſt. 
Eos autem omittamus, qui 

„„ MRO 


* 


VIII. 
Sur AMITIE. 


APRES la ſagelſe, je 

regarde Pamitie comme 
le plus riche preſent que nous 
Faſſent les Dieux immortels. 
D' autres preferent Populence, 


d autres la ſanté, d autres la 
puiſſauce, d autres les hon- 


neurs, et pluſcurs mime la 
volupte. Ce dernier eft le 
partage des brutes et à 


Pegard du reſte, ce font choſes 


fragiles, incertaines, et qui 
aependent moins de notre 
prudence, que de la fortune, 
et de ſes caprices. 

vant à ceux qui comptent 
la vertu pour le bien ſupreme, 
ils ont grande raiſon. Mais 


la vertu mime eft ce gut fait 


naitre Pamitie; elle en eff le 
Soutien, et il ne peut y avoir 
d"'amitie ſans vertu. 

A ce mot de vertu, at- 
tachons ici que Pidte qu il 
preſente communement, et 
dans le langage recu: ſans 
nous regler ſur la mag- 
nificence des termes, que cer- 
tains doctes emplotent. Re- 
gardons comme d honnetes gens 
ceuæ qu on reconnoit pour tels, 
les Paulus, les Catons, les 
Gallus, les Scipions, les Phi- 


lus. 
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„ VIE. 
On FRIENDSHIP. 


F we except Wiſdom, I know not if the im- 
mortal Gods have beſtowed ſo excellent a gift 
on mankind, as friendſhip. Some give the pre- 
ference to riches, ſome to health, ſome to power, 
others to honours, and not a few to pleaſures. This 
laſt, indeed, conſtitutes the happineſs" of brutes; 
and even the former are frail and uncertain, depend- 
ing, not ſo much on our own nce, as on the 
caprice of fortune. # 35 
Thoſe, on the other hand, place their chief 
happineſs in virtue, act an excellent part: but then 
this virtue begets and maintains friendſhip ; which 
without it could by no means ſubſiſt. 

T _- We take virtue in the meaning put upon it in 
common life, and our own language; nor, with 
ſome learned men *, do we meaſure it by ſuperb 
epithets: we analy look upon thoſe as good men, 

"who are commonly eſteemed ſuch ; as the Paulus s, 
the Cato's, the Gallus's, the Scipio's, the Philus's. 
Greater models of virtue than theſe are not required 
in common life: whence we make no mention of 


i characters, that are no where to be found. 12a 
H 3 25 Now 


: | © The Stoĩes. For the idea they give of their wiſe man, ge 
e 99. 


| 
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omnino nuſquam reperi- 
untur. 


Tales jigitur inter viros, 
amicitia tantas opportuni- 
tates habet, quantas vix 
queo dicere. Principio, 


cui poteſt eſſe vita vitalis, 


ut ait Ennius, qui non in 
amici mutua benevolentia 


conquieſcat ? Quid dulcius, 


quam habere, qui cum 
omnia audeas fic loqui, ut 
tecum ? Quis eſſet tantus 
fructus in proſperis rebus, 
niſi haberes, qui illis æquè, 
ac tu ipſe, gauderet ? Ad- 
'verſas vero ferre difficile 
efſet fine eo, qui illas gra- 
vals etiam, quam tu, ferret. 


Denique cæteræ res, quæ 
expetuntur, opportunz ſunt 
Angulz rebus fere ſingulis : 
divitiz, ut utare : opes, ut 


colare : honores, ut lau- 


dere: voluptates, ut gau- 
deas: valetudo, ut dolere 
cCareas, et muneribus fun- 
gare corporis. Amicitia 


res plurimas continet: quo- 


quò te verteris, præſtò eſt: 
pullo loco excluditur: nun- 
quam intempeſtiva, nun- 
quam moleſta eſt. Itaque 
non aqua, non igni, ut 
aiunt, pluribus locis uti- 

mur, quam amicitia. 


f 


Neque ego nunc de vul- 
gari, aut de mediocri, (quæ 
I | tamen 
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Jus. On ne demande rien de 

plus dans le commerce du monde. 
Ainſi laiſjons Ia ces ſages, qui 
ne /e trouvent nulle part. 

ne amiti# donc, lite avec 
des gens qui reſſemblent & ceux 
gue je nomme, devient une 
ſource intariſſabled agrẽmens. 
E- ce viure, que de avoir 
pas a ſe repoſer dans le ſein 
d'un ami Quelle douceur 
comparable à celle d'avoir 
avec gui parler de tout, auſſi 
librement qu avec foi mime P 
Ce qui vous arrive d heureux, 
vous flateroit-il egalement, ſi 
perſonne n'y ttoit auſſi ſenſible 
gue vous ? Et dans un acci- 
dent facheux, ou trouver de 
la conſolation, fi ce weft dans 
un ami, pour qui vos peines 
font encore plus accablantes 
gue pour vous P PEN. 

T ous les autres objets de nos 
deſirs ſont preſque bornex cha- 
cun à leur utilits propre. Vous 
aurez des richeſſes, Oeft pour 
en faire uſage; du credit, 
pour ttre confidere ; des hon- 
neurs,pour ttrelout; du plaiſir, 
pour le gouter ; dt Ia ſanté, 
pour ne point ſouffrir, et pour 
reiter aux fatigues du corps. 
Mais Pamitie eft-d'une rei- 
fource infinie, Partout elle 
Fre à vous, Partoutelle a 
lieu. Famais elle net impor- 
tune, jamais ontreuſe. Auſſi 
eft-ce un proverbe. Que Pami- 
tie, pour Puiilite, va de pair 
avec le feu et Peau. 

Je ne dis pas cela d'une 
amitie foibls et commune, 

| gat 
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"Now: the advantages ariſing from friendſhip 
among men of this caſt, are greater than I can well 


expreſs. . And firſt, who can have any reliſh for 


life „ as Ennius expreſſes it, that cannot repoſe 
himſelf on the mutual benevolence of a friend ? 
What pleaſure ſo exquiſite, as to have one you can 
talk with as freely as with yourſelf ? Where would 
be the boaſted advantages of proſperity, had we not 
a friend to ſhare it with us? And as for adverſity, 
it would be almoſt inſupportable, without one to 
eaſe us of the greater part of the grief attending 
our misfortune, | 


In ſhort, every other object of man's teſi ire, is 

uſeful only for ſome particular purpoſe; riches, to 
be uſed ; power, to command reſpect; honours, to 
be the ſubject of applauſe; pleaſures, to be enjoyed; 
health, to be free from pain, and in condition to 
diſcharge ſuch duties as depend on the body. But 


as for friendſhip, its advantages are innumerable ; 


which way ſoever you turn, it is preſent ; it is 
admitted every where, is never unſeaſonable, never 
_ troubleſome. Whence, as the ſaying is, we can 


no more be without friendſhip, than W. thout water 
and fire. 5 | 


I am not now ſpeaking of common and ordinary 
_ friendſhip, though that too has its pleaſure and uſe 
but of that which is real and perfect, ſuch as exiſted 


H 4 between 


The expreſſion of Ernias is, vita * which cannot be | 


rendered lid rally in Fren:b, or E ngliſh, 


timen ipſa et dilectat, et 
prodeft) ſed de vera et per- 
tea loquor, qualis eorum, 
go pauci nommantur, fuit. 


Tam et ſecundas res, ſplen- 


didiores facit amicitia, et 


adverſas partiens commu- 
nicanſque, leviores. Cüm- 


ue plurimas et maximas 
commoditates amieitia con- 
tineat, tum illa nimirum 
preefiat omnibus, quod bo- 


na ſpec prælucet in poſterum, 


nec debilſtari animos, aut 


cadere patitur. 


Verum etiam amicum 
qui intuetur, tanquam ex- 
tmplar aliquod intuetur ſui. 
Quocirca et abſentes ad- 
ſunt, et egentés abundant, 
et imbecilles valent, et quod 
difficilius dictu eſt, mortui 


vivunt: tantus eos honos 
memoria, deſiderium pro- 
lequitur amicorum. Ex quo 


Horum beata mors videtur: 
horum vita laudabilts, 


„ 

Sæpiſſimè mihi de ami- 
citia cogitanti, maximè il- 
lud conſiderandum videri 
ſolet: num propter imbe- 
cillitatem atque inopiam 


dieeſiderata fit amicitia; ut 


dandis recipiendiſque meri- 
tis, quod quiſque minus per 
fe ipſe poſſet, id acciperet 
ab alio, viciſſimque red- 
deret ? an eſſet hoc quidem 

| proprium 
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giri pourtant is lali pa- 


d. avoir Jon prix, et ſes a- 


gremens, Te parle d'une 
fincere, d'une parfait amitiẽ, 
dont, à la verite, on ne cite 
gue bien peu d exemples. Celle- 
ci donne à la profperite un 
nouddel tclat. Daus Pad- 
Ver/ile, comme elle en par- 
tage Ie pords, ella la rend 
plus legtre et parmi les 
bons offices qu'elle nous pros 


Wigue alors, Pefſentiel Ce 
qu en nous mettant un au-. 


nir faverable dewant les 


yeux, elle ne ſouffre pas que 


notre courage ſuccombe, 
 Awoir un ami, c'eſt avoir 
un autre ſoi meme. Quand Pun 
eft ab/ent, Pautre le reniplece. 
Si Pun eft riche, Pautre ne 
mangue de rien. Dans la na- 


adi de Pun; il rohe rt forces 


a Pauire pour le ſerourir. 

Celui qui meurt le premier, 
renait dans la conflante eſtime, 
dans le ſoubenir tendie, dans 


les continuelsregreis del uutiti 
Pour le nort, ci eſt une dou- 


ceur ; et pour le ſurvivants 
un merite. F 
n 
Quand je penſe q Pamitit, 

ce qui m arrive fouvent, je 
trouve gu un point digne 
di eramen, cet, fi elle doit 
Ja naiſſance à la foibleſſe et 
aux beſoins' de homme, qui 
Font que chacan, par un com- 
merce recipreyque de bons of- 


Aces, cherche à ſe procurer 


ce qu'il na point de fon 
fouls : ou ft, ces bons offices 
OO Klan 


— 
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between thoſe few great men mentioned above. For 
it not only adds new charms to proſperity, but, by 
communicating and ſharing it, renders even adver- 
ſity itſelf leſs intolerable. Now among the many 
and great advantages of friendſhip, I take this to be 
the moſt eſſential, that it gives us good hopes of 
what is to come, and ſuffers not our minds to be 
dejected, much lefs to fink under afflictions *. 


| Beſides, he that takes a view of a friend, beholds, 
as it were, the perfect reſemblance of himſelf, 80 
that abſence cannot ſeparate, want impoveriſh, ſick- 
neſs weaken, or, what is ſtill more aſtoniſhing, death 
put an end to their life, So conſtant is the remem- 
brance, ſo ſincere the affection, and ſo elevated the 
eſteem which are entertained for the deceaſed by their 
ſurviving friends, that the death of the former ſeems 
A happineſs, and the life of the latter a merit. 


* * 
N 5 


a 


In my frequent meditations on friendſhip, there 
is one thing appears chiefly to deſerve conſidera- 
tion; and that is, whether it be courted merely to 
ſupply the weakneſs and wants of mankind ; that, 
by a mutual exchange of good offices, every one 
may receive from his friend, what is wanting in 
himſelf; and make up, in his turn, the defects of 
his friend? or, allowing this to be, indeed, a pro- 


Cicero had experience of this, during his baniſhment, from 
Atticus: whence it is plain, that his deſign here was to teftify his 
| 8 and gratitude, by dedicating a dialogue on friendihip 
to am, ; " I 


* 


tiquior, et pulchrior, et 
magis à natura ips3 pro- 
feta alia cauſa ? 


Amor enim (ex quo ami- 
citia nominata) princeps 
eſt ad benevolentiam con- 
jungendam. Nam utilita- 
tes quidem etiam ab 1is 
Ppercipiuntur ſpe, qui ſi- 


mulatione amicitiz colun- 


tur, et obſervantur causa 
temporis. In amicitia au- 
tem nihil ſictum, nihil fi- 
mulatum ; et, quidquid in 
ca eſt, id eſt verum et vo- 
luntarium. Quapropter A 
natura mihi videtur potids, 
quam. ab indigentia, orta 


amicitia, et applicatione 


magis animi cum quodam 
ſenſu amandi, quam cogi- 


tatione, quantum illa res 


utilitatis eſſet habitura. 


Quod, quidem quale fit, 
etiam in beſtiis quibuſdam 
animadverti poteſt: quæ 
ex ſe natos ita amant ad 


gquoddam tempus, et ab 
eis ita amantur, ut facile 


earum ſenſus appareat. 


Quod in homine multò eſt 


evidentius. Primùm ex ea 
caritate, quæ eſt inter na- 
tos et parentes: quæ diri- 
mi, niſi deteſtabili ſcelere, 
non poteſt. Deinde, cùm 
fimilis ſenfus extitit amoris, 


i aliquem nacti ſumus, cu- 


jus cum moribus et natura 


5 congruamus, 


* 
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__ ._ proprium amicitiz ; ſed an- 


n'ttant regardez que comme 
une ſuite de Pamitit, elle a 
une origine anterieure, plus 
noble, et qui part de la na- 
ture mme? | 
Parmi les raiſons qui peu- 
went faire gu on ſe veuille du 
bien Pun a l'autre, la prin- 
cipale eft de S'aimer ; et c 
d aimer, que vient le mot 
daamitie. Si Pon na que des 
ves dutilite, ſourent, pour 
y reuffir, il ſuffit de ſe mont- 
rer aux hommes ſous le maſque 
de Pamitie, et dans la con- 
jonAire ou ils peuvent nous 
fervir. Mais Famitie ne 
connoit ni feinte, ni degui/e- 
ment. Tout y eff fencere, 
tout part du cœur. Je Pat- 
tribue donc à la nature, 
plutũt qu au beſoin ; et je la 
crois Peffet d une ſecrette im- 
præſſion, qui /e fait ſentir dans 
Pame, - plutit que d aucune 
reflexion fur Putilite, qui peut 

nous en revenir. 
Vous avex dans les bites, 
une image de cette impreſſion. 
Car, durant quelque, temps, 
elles aiment leurs petits, et 
leurs petits les aiment. On 
woit que ce qui les guide, c gt 
le ſentiment. 1! ſe manife/te 
encore mieux glans I homme, 
par la tendreſfſe des pores et 
des meres pour leurs enfant; 
tendrefſe ſuivie d un parfait 
retour, et qu on ue peut ttouffer- 
ni de part ni d autre; a moins 
gue diy etre force par un crime 
abominable. Quand il ſe 
trouve une fer/onne, dont le 
caradere 


4 \ 
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perty of friendſhip, whether it has no other cauſe, 
that is more antient, more refined, and nearer allied 
to nature itſelf ? ; 
It is love (whence, in Latin, the word friend- 
ſhip is derived) that chiefly conciliates benevolence, 
Favgurs, indeed, may be obtained even from thoſe, 
for whom friendſhip is only pretended ; and who 
are courted merely to ſerve a preſent intereſt. But 
in true friendſhip, there can be no impoſition, or 
deceit : whatever makes a part of it, muſt be ſincere, 
and from the heart. On this account, therefore, 
friendſhip appears to me, to be derived rather from 
nature, than the indigence of mankind ; and to be 
owing rather to the benevolent affections of our 
mind, than to any conſideration of the great utility 
attending it, Es 


LY 


As to the nature of this ſenſation, we may ob- 
ſerve a reſemblance of it even in ſome beaſts ; which 
love their offspring, and are beloved by them, with 
ſo ſincere a regard, for ſome time at leaſt, that it 
manifeſtly appears to be the dictate of nature. This 
inſtinct is ſtill more viſible in man. As firſt, from 
the ſtrong affection, which ſubſiſts between children 
and their parents; that cannot be diſſolved without 
incurring the guilt of the moſt odious of-all crimes *. 
Again, when me meet with one whoſe nature and 

manners tally exactly with our own, we are affected 
3 with 


SE 


However general a truth this may be, there are particular excep- * 
tions to it, as in the caſe of Abraham's deſigning to ſacrifice his ſon 
Jjaac ;, and that of Brutus, the firſt conſul of Rome; who, when his 
two ſons had engaged in a conſpiracy to reftore the Targuins, ordered 
them both to be beheaded, But then private ties of blood are of no 
force to ſuperſede the divine command, in the former caſe; nor ta 
cancel a crime again the commonwealth, in the latter, 
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congruamus, quod in eo 


quaſi lumen aliquod probi- 
tatis, et virtutis perſpicere 
videamur. Nihil eft enim 
amabilius virtute: nihil, 
quod magis alliciat homi- 
nes ad diligendum: quippe 
cum propter virtutem et 
probitatem eos etiam, quos 
nunquam vidimus, quodam 
modo diligamus. Quis eſt, 
qui C. Fabricii, M. Curii 
non cum caritate aliqua et 
benevolentia memoriam u- 
ſurpet, quos nunquam vi- 


derit? Quis autem eſt, qui 


Tarquinium Superbum, qui 
Sp. Caſſium, Sp. Mælium 
non oderit? Cum duobus 
ducibus, de imperto in Ita- 
lia decertatum eſt, Pyrrho 
et Annibale. Ab altero, 
propter probitatem ejus, 
noi nimis alienos animos 
habemus : alterum propter 
crudelitatem ſemper hæc 
civitas oderit. Quod 11 


tanta vis probitatis eſt, ut 


eam vel in eis, quos nun- 
quam vidimus, vel, quod 
majus eſt, in hoſte etiam 
diligamus: quid mirum, fi 
'animi hominum movean- 
tur, cùm eorum, quibuſ- 
cum uſu conjuncti eſſe poſ- 
ſunt virtutem et bonitatem 
perſpicere videantur ? 


Quanquam 


diſputer Fempire, 


cara#tre ſe rapporte au nõtrr, 
un pareil ſentiment viẽnt à 
eclorre dans notre ame; et 
cela, ſur ce que la probile et 
la vertu nous paroifſent bril- 
ler dans cette perſonne. Car 
td n'y a rien de plus attray- 
ant, rien de plus amiable 
gue la vertu. Elle vous 
znterefſe pour des gens meme, 
gue Vvors ne wvites jamais. 
Au ſeul nom de Fabricius, ou 
de Curius, morts avant que 
nous fuſions au monde, ne 


Sentons-nous pas une ſorte 


d"inclination pour eux Peut- 
on, au contraire, penſer ſans 
horreur à Tarquin le Su- 
perbe, à un Caſſius, à un 
Melius? Deux guerriers 
font venus en Italie nous 
Te parle 
de Pyrrhus, et d Aunibal. 
Aujourd hui nous ne voulons 
plus guere de mal a Pun 
d"eux, qui avoit de la pro- 
bite: mais a Pautre, ſa 
cruautẽ lui aſſure la heine 
cternelle des Romains. Ci 


donc la wertu a tant d at- 


traits, que nous Paimons 
dans ceux que nous n avons 
jamais vis, et, qui plus eſt, 
dans nos ennemis memes ; e- 
zl ſurprenant quelle faſſe 
e fur nous, lor/que 
"nous la croyons voir dans 
ceuæ AVEC qui nous ſommes a 
portée de nous lier? 


F avone 


KY 
- 
% 
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with a fimilar ſenſation of benevolence towards 
him; becauſe in ſuch a one we ſeem to diſcover the 
bright effluence, as it were, of virtue and goodneſs. 
For there is nothing more amiable than virtue, or a 
ſtronger incitement to love: inſomuch that on ac- 
count of their virtue and probity, wein a manner 
love thoſe whom we never ſaw. Who is there but 
has a peculiar reſpe& and veneration for the memory 
of C. Fabricius *, and M. Curius + ; though he 
never had any perſonal knowledge of them? And 
"who, on the contrary, but deteſts Tarquin the Proud, 
Sp. Caſſius t, and Sp. Malius | ? There have been 
two generals, Pyrrhus and Annibal, who contended 
with us for empire in the heart of Italy: one of 
theſe, by reaſon of his generoſity, was never greatly 
the object of our averſion ; whereas the cruelty of 
the other has rendered him obnoxious to the conſtant 
abhorrence of this ſtate. Now if the power of vir- 
tue is ſo very great, that we love it even in thoſe 
whom we never ſaw .; or, what is ſtill more, in one 
who is our profeſſed enemy; is it any wonder, that 
the affections of mankind are ſtrongly wrought on, 

| oo when 


* We have mentioned Fabricius, and Pyrrbus king of Epire, already. 
See page 137. ; ; 
M. Curius Dentatus is equally famous for his frugality, valour, 
and victories. It is of him Juvenal ſpeaks, in the well-known verſe 
againſt hypocrites, | ; 
Qui Curios fimulant, et Bacchanalia vivunt. ' 
At diſtance, they like Curius appear; 
But are true Bacchanals, when you come near. 

t Sp. Caſſius Viſcellinus, after having been three times conſu', and 
twice honoured with a triumph, was impeached for aſpiring to be 
King: in conſequence of which, he was thrown headlong fro n the 
Tarpeian rock, in the year of Rome 270. 

|| Sp. Mzlius, accuſed likewiſe of aſpiring to be king, was killed 
by Serv.lius Abala, general of the horſe, in the year of Rome 315, 


ratione 
ejus: ille viciſſim opinione 

fortaſſe nonnulla, quam de 
meis moribus Ac me 


4 


Quanquam confirmatur 
amor et beneficio accepto, 
et ſtudio perſpecto, et con- 
ſuetudine adjunctà: quibus 
rebus ad illum primum mo- 
tum animi et amoris adhibi- 
tis, admirabilis quædam ex- 
ardeſcit benevolentiæ mag- 
nitudo : quam ſi qui putant 
ab imbecillitate proficiſci, 
ut ſit per quem quiſque aſ- 


ſequatur, quod deſideret; 


humilem ſane relinquunt, 


et minime generoſum, ut 


ita dicam, ortum amicitiæ, 
quam ex inopia atque indi- 
gentia natam volunt. Quod 
ſi ita eſſet; ut quiſque mi- 
nimum in ſe eiſe arbitrare- 
tur, ita ad amicitiam eſſet 
aptiſſimus: quod longe ſe- 
eus eſt. Ut enim quiſque 
fibi plurimùm confidit, et 
ut quiſque maximè virtute 


et ſapientia fic munitus eſt, 


ut nullo egeat, ſuaque om- 
nia in ſe ipſo poſita judi- 
cet: ita in amicitiis expe- 
tendis colendiſque maxime 
excellit. Quid enim Afri- 
canus indigens mei? Mini- 


me hercle. Ac ne ego qui- 


dem illius. Sed ego admi- 
quadam virtutis 


dilexit. Auxit benevolen- 


tiam conſuetudo. Sed quan- 
quam utilitates multæ et 
magnæ conſecutæ ſunt, non 
ſunt tamen ab earum ſpe 
cauſæ diligendi ———_ 

b 
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F avoue que les bons offi- 

ces, les margues d attache- 
ment, Paſſiduite à Je voir, 
fortifient Pamitie. Tout cela 
Joint à inglination, à ce pre- 
mier moumement du cæœur, il en 


 r//ulte une tendreſfſe fi grande, 


i vive, qu elle tient du pro- 

dige. Vouloir qu'elle porte ſur 
des motifs d interet, c eft en 
faire quelque choſe de bien wil, 
et lui donner une origine bien 
ignoble. On pourroit con- 
clurre de là, que moins un 
homme croit avoir de reſ- 
ſource en lJui-mime, plus il 
feroit propre à Pamitie: et 
ce pourtant le contraire. 
Car Phomme le plus riche de 
fon propre fonds, et dont la 
ſageſſe, dont la vertue eff 
comme un rempart, qui le 
garantit du beſoin; cet 
Phomme le plus ſenſible aux 

charmes de Pamitit, et le 
plus exact a en remplir les 
dewoirs. Quel beſoin Scipian 
avoit il de noi? Aucun. 
Je pouwvois tgalement me pa/- 
fer de lui, Mais moi, rem- 
pli d admiration pour /a ver- 
tu, et lui, peut-itre, un peu 
prevenu en ma faveur, nous 
congumes de Finclination Pun 
pour Pautre, L*habitude en 
ferra les nauds. Mais, quoi- 
gue cette liaiſon nous ait 
beaucoup fervi, et dans, 
beaucoup d occaſions; Pidee 
gu elle dit jamais nous étre 
utile, n'y toit cependant en- 
tree pour rien. 5 


On 
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when virtue and goodneſs are diſcovered in thoſe, 
with whom a ſocial intercourſe may be enjoyed ? 

True affection, however, is much confirmed by 
good offices, by marks of eſteem, and intimate 
acquaintance ; and:if theſe concur with inclination, 
that firſt movement of the heart, there reſults, from 
ſuch a conjunction, a height of benevolence not to 
be expreſſed. Should any one imagine, that all this 

is the effect of the natural weakneſs of mankind, 
in order to ſupply their mutual wants and indigence; 
this would be to debaſe friendſhip, and to aſſign its 
origin to a principle, which, I may venture to ſay, 
is far from being generous. If this was the caſe, 
he who is moſt ſenſible of his own imperfections, 
would be beſt qualified for friendſhip ; but, in fact, 
it is quite the reverſe : for in proportion as every man 
is confident of his own ability, and has fuch a ſtock 
of virtue and wiſdom, with every other neceſſary 
qualification, within himſelf, as to need no foreign 
aſſiſtance; ſo much keener will his deſires be for 
friendſhip, and his care the greater in cultivating it. 
Did Africanus * ſtand in any need of me? By no 
means. Nor, indeed, had I any occaſion for his 
aid. However, being charmed with his virtues, I 
loved him; and he, on the other hand, had an af- 
1 fection for me, occaſioned, perhaps, by the good 
| opinion he had conceived of my manners. Our 
mutual benevolence increaſed as we became better 
acquainted. Now though many, and great, advan- 
tages reſulted from aur friendſhip ;, yet certainly it 
was not the proſpect of them that gave riſe to it. 
"2 : | For 


 *® Lelias fays this of Scipio Africanus, who has been mentioned 
— above, See page 111. : 


Ut enim benefici libera- 
leſque ſumus, non ut exi- 
amus gratiam, (neque e- 
nim beneficium fœneramur) 


ralitatem ſumus: ſic ami- 
citiam, non ſpe mercedis 
adducti, ſed quod omnis 
jus fructus in ipſo amore 
- neſt, expetendam puta- 
mus. Ab us, qui pecudum 
Titu ad voluptatem omni 
referunt, longe diſſentimus ; 
nec mirum: nihil enim al- 
tum, nihil magnificum ac 
divinum ſuſpicere poſſunt, 
qui ſuas omnes cogitationes 
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milem, tàamque contemptam · 
Quamobrem hos quidem ab 
hoc ſermone removeamus : 
ipſi autem intelligamus, na- 
turã gigni ſenſum diligendi 
et benevolentiæ caritatem, 


tatis: quam qui appetive- 
runt, applicant ſeſe, et pro- 
piũùs admovent, ut et uſu 


runt, fruantur, et mori- 
bus: sintque pares in a- 
more, et æquales: pro- 
penſiorẽſque ad bene me- 
rendum, quam ad repoſ- 
cendum. Atque hæc inter 
eos ſit honeſta certatio. Sic et 
utilitates ex amicitia max- 
imæ capientur: et erit ejus 
ortus à natura, quam ab 
imbecillitate, et gravior, et 
verior. Nam fi utilitas a- 
micitias conglutinaret, ea- 
dem commutata 3 

| e 


dad natura propenſi ad libe- 


abjecerunt in rem tam hu- 


Ffacta ſignificatione probi- 


_Ejus, quem diligere cœpe- g 


ide. 
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On 2/t obligeant et gents 
reux, non pour avoir — re- 
tour mais parce qu on ſe livre 

. Jon penchant naturel. Un 
bien-fait „ et Puſare ne vont 
pus enſemble. Auffi doit on, 
tout interft a part, ne cher- 
cher dans Pamitie que ce qui 
provieut dielle, Pawantage 
d aimer et d'ttre aimẽ. Ce 
n'eft pas ainſi que raiſonnent 
ceux qui, comme les bites, 
rapportent tout à la wolupte. 
Je n'en ſuis pas ſurpris. Des 
gens occupe d un objet fi 
bas, et fi meipriſable, ne 
peuvent rien concevoir de 


grand, rien de noble et de 


divin. Ici done nulle men- 
tion deux. L*amitie, ſelon 


nous, eſt un ſentiment que la 
nature forme dans nos cœurs, 
en nous faiſant voir dans 
guelgu un, I image de la ver- 
tu. Attirez par cette image, 
des caurs Sapprochent, ft 
J eſe ainſi parler, ils £ atta- 
chent recproquement, pour 
outer les douceurs que Ie ca- 
ractère de Fun promet à Lau- 
tre. Touchez au mime de- 
gre, epris d'un tgalt ten- 
areſſè, Ceſt à qui marquera 
le plus dergenerofite. Une ff 


louable emulation fait que 


Pamitie dewvient tres-utile, 
fans que Putilite foit Ie fon- 
dement de Pamitie, Elle a 
dans la nature une origine 
et plus honnete, et plus ſo- 
Car, f deux cours 
n'tloient unis que par Pinte- 


rot, ils ceſſeroient de Fetre, 
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For as we do acts of kindneſs and- generoſity, not 
with any profpect to have a return, ſuch a conduct 
being inconſiſtent with the nature of a favour ; but 
from our natural propenſity to beneficence : in the 
ſame manner, friendſhip, in my opinion, ought not 
to be cultivated for mercenary views; but becauſe 
the cordial affection whereon it is founded, is, of it- 
ſelf, advantage enough. We are of quite different 
fentiments from thoſe who refer every thing to plea- 
ſure *: and no wonder, for they whoſe thoughts are 
wholly taken up with ſo groveling and contempt- 
ible an object, can never have any taſte for what is 
fublime; excellent, and divine. Therefore let us 
make no further mention of them. But as to our- 
ſelves, it is fit we ſhould know, that the endearing 
affections of love and benevolence naturally ariſe 
from a diſcovery of virtue. Thoſe who are affected 

in this way, draw near, and unite themſelves, in 
order to enjoy the company and ſocial virtues of the 
| perſon beloved; they aim at an equality of friend. 
ſhip; and are more ſolicitous to do good offices, chan 
about a return. Whence arifes a laudable emulation 
| between them, | 1 the advantages of friendſhip 

x oo will 


IDs Epicurean doctrine, which makes the happineſs of man- 
kind to conſiſt in pleaſure, has been greatly miſtaken by antient and 
modern philoſophers : and the rea ſoñ is, becauſe they have given the 
name of happineſs, not to the thing itſelf, but to its efficient cauſe; 
Hence as the fancy took them, they plared it in riches, knowledge, 
honour, reputation, virtue, &'c. Epicurus, on the other hand, c. 
fiders the formal cauſe of happineſs, or the fate of one who is actual 

hap Ppy. He examines wherein the thing itſelf conſiſts ; and finds it 
to be in the ſenſation of pleaſure, or the ſentiment of a mind that is 
pleaſed, ſatisfied, and contented. . It cannot be hence. inferred, that 
Epicurus made human happineſs to conſiſt in good cheer, or ſenſuality; for 
theſe are only efficient cauſes, and conſequently foreign to his enquiry. 
Mr. Bayle thinks ſuch a method of confideri happineſs the moſt 
exact and philoſophical of all others. See Diet. Hiſt. Crit. 
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Sed quia natura mutari non 
poteſt, idcirco veræ amici- 
tiæ ſempiternæ ſunt. 


— Quibuſdam, quos audio 
ſapientes habitos in Græ- 
cia, placuiſſe opinor mira- 
bilia quædam; ſed nihil 
eſt, quod illi non perſe- 
quantur ſuis àrgutiis: par- 


tim fugiendas eſſe nimias 


amicitias, ne neceſſe fit u- 
num ſollicitum eſſe pro 
pluribus: ſatis ſuperque 
eſſe fibi ſuarum cuique re- 
rum: alienis nimis impli- 
cari moleſtum eſſe: com- 
modiſſimum eſſe, quàm 
laxiſſimas habenas habere 
amicitiæ; quas vel addu- 
cas, cum velis, vel remit- 
tas. Caput enim eſſe ad 
beatè vivendum, ſecurita- 
tem; qua frui non poſſit 
animus, ſi tanquam partu- 
riat unus pro pluribus. 


Alios autem dicere aunt 
multò etiam inhumaniũs, 
(quem locum breviter per- 


ſtrinxi paulo ante) præſidii 


adjumentique causa, non 
benevolentiæ, neque cari- 
tatis, amicitias eſſe expe- 
tendas.. Itaque ut quiſque 
minimum firmitatis habeat, 
minimumque virium, ita 

| amicl- 


gouir, 
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uand Pinttrit change. Mais 

nature ne pouvant jamais 

changer, les weritables ami- 
tiez ſont Eternelles. 


4 | 
Fentends dire gu'en Gròce 

on regarde comme des ſages, 
certains amateurs de para- 
doxes, gens qui, avec leurs 
vaines ſubtilitex, entre- 
prennent de prouver tout. Ili 
wous difent, qu'il faut eviter 
d'trre trop amis, afin qu un 
JSeul wait point & SGembar- 


raſſer pour pluſieurs : gue 


chacun a bien aſſex, et na 


gue trop de ſes propres af- 


Faires: qu'il eft facheux 


d*entrer trop avant dans 
celles d'autrui : que le mieuæ 
e de tenir les renes de Pa- 
mitie, pour étre toujours 
maitres de les allonger, ou 
de les accourcir, quand ile 
nous plaĩt. Car, .diſent-ils, 
Peſſentiel pour wivre heu- 
reux, Ceſt Ia tranquillite : 
et il neſt pas pelſible d en 
% des interets etran- 
gers nous agitent ſans ceſſe. 
On prete à d autres une 
opinion encore bien moins 
raiſonable, et dont j'ai de- 
ja toucht un mot 2 il 


faut ſe faire de Pamitie, non 


pas un. attachement de caur, 
mais une liaiſon utile. Au 
ainfi, moins on a de quoi ſe 
ſoitenir par foi mime, plus il 
au ſonger a , faire des 
| | | An. 
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will be very conſiderable; and its origin, deduced 
from nature, not only more agreeable to truth, but 
likewiſe more ſolid and durable, than that from the 
indigence of mankind: for was intereſt the only 
bond of friendſhip, a change in the former could 
not fail to diſſolye the latter. But ſince nature 
cannot be changed, true fand muſt of na 
quence be eternal. 


Some * men, who in Greece are ranked, as I am 
informed +, among the wiſeſt ſages, have taken up 
very extraordinary notions on this ſubject; but then 
there is nothing can eſcape their ſophiſtry. They 
maintain, that too extenſive friendſhips ought not 
to be entered into, leſt one man involve himſelf in 
the diſquietudes of a multitude ; that-every one has 
buſineſs enough, and perhaps too much, of his own 5 
that it is extremely troubleſome to be, too deeply 
intereſted in the affairs of other people ; and that it 
is moſt eligible to hold the reins of friendſhip in 
ſuch an unconfined manner, as to have it always in 
our power to ſtreighten or ſlacken them, as we ſhall 
ſee occaſion. For tranquillity, with theſe men, 
makes the principal ingredient of a happy life ; and 
this the mind can never enjoy, while one perſon is 
in labour, if the expreſſion may be allowed, with the 
concerns of many. 

Others are ſaid to affirm, what is ſtill more un- 


worthy of a man, and has been lightly touched on 
above, 


* De * cap. 13. | 
I ln the time of Lelius, whom Cicero introduces ſpeaking in this 
place, the Grecian literature was not become common at Rome ; which 
1 the reaſon that Cicero, to keep up the decorum of the dialogue, makes 
tus ſay, that he had only been informed concerning the _ that 
* their philoſophers. 


\ 


- 


* 
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amicitids appetere maxime. 
Ex eo fiert, ut mulierculæ 
magis amicitiarum præſidia 
quætant, quam viri; et 
inopes, quam opulenti; et 


calamitoſi, quam ii, qui 
putantur beati. e 
O præclaram ſapien- 


tiam-! Solem enim è mun- 
do tollere videntur, qui a- 


micitiam è vita tollunt: 


ua a diis immortalibus ni- 
il melius habemus, nihil 
jucundius. 
Non ergo erunt homi- 
nes deliciis difluentes au- 


diendi, fi quando de ami- 


Eitia, quam nec uſu, nec 
ratione habent cognitam, 
diſputabunt. Nam quis eſt, 
pro deum fidem, atque ho- 
minum! qui velit, ut neque 


diligat quemguam, nec iple 
ab ullo diligatur, circumflu- | 
ne in 


ere omnibus copiis, —— 


omnium rerum abundantia 


virere? Hec enim eſt ty- 


* 


rannorum vita; ni qua ni- 
mirum nulla fides, nulla 
caritas, nulla ſtabilis bene- 
volentiæ poteſt effe fiducia : 


omnia ſemper ſuſpecta, at- 


que ſollicita: nullus locus 
amicitiæ. Quis enim aut 
eum diligat, quem metuit; 
aut eum, à quo ſe metui 
utat? Coluntur tamen ſi- 
ulatione duntaxat ad 


tum 


amis. Que par cette raiſon, 
les femmes y ſongent plus que 
les hommes; les pauvres, 
plus gue les riches ; ceux & 
. gui la fortune eft contraire, 
plus que ceux à qui elle rit. 


O la Belle philofophie ! 
Oter aux hommes Familie, 
gui eſt ce que les Dieux leur 
ont donne, et de meilleur, et 
de plus agriable, ceft com- 
me fi Pon Gtoit le ſoleil à 
 Punivers. - 


On nen croira donc point 

ces riches voluptueux, lor ſ 

qu ils veulent raiſonner ſur 
Pamitis, dont ils neprouvt- 

rent jamais les douceurs, et 
dont ils n ont pas mime d idce. 

Dui eft-ce, 35 Ciel ! qui vou- 

aroit regorger de biens, mais 

a condition de 1 imer per- 

fonne, et de n'tire aim de 
perſonne ? Tel oft le fort des 

tyrans. Pour eux, nul at- 

' Fachement ſolide, qui wieune 
du ccrur, et qui foit à Ve- 

preuve. Toujours nouveaux 

foupgons, nouvelles Inquietu-. 
des point damitit. Aime- 

roit-on des gens qu on craint, 
on dont on fe perſuade qu on 
eft craint On ſauve les 
 dehors avec eux, tant gu ils 


Jont en place. Quand ils 


tombent, comme il leur ar- 
rive ordinairement, alors on 
voit combien peu its avoient 
J amis. 


Targuin, i 
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above, that friendſhip ought to be contracted for 
ſelf-defence and mutual aid, and not out of affection 
and benevolence. Hence it is, ſay they, that the de- 
ſires of friendſhip in every man axe greater, in pro- 
portion as his ability and ſtrength is leſs; alſo, that 
women court the aid of friendſhip more than men, 
the poor more than the rich, and the afflicted more 
than thoſe who are eſteemed happy. 

Excellent wiſdom ! They might as well take the 
ſun out of the world, as deprive mankind of friend- 
ſhip; which is the belt, the moſt W Siet of 


heaven. | | + 


Should * men Wtonteatzl wich ba 15 
upon them to reaſon about friendſhip, hich theyß 
neither know from practice or theory, they do not 
merit our attention; for who, in the name of good- 
neſs ! would chuſe to live in the greateſt affluence 
_and-plenty, on condition neither to love, or be be- 
loved by, any one? This is che life of a tyrant, 
utterly inconſiſtent with fidelity, ſincere affection, 
and all ſolid aſſurance of benevolenge ; in hich 
every thing gives ſuſpicion, cauſes - - anxiety, ant 


baniſhes friendſhip: For who can love man whom ry 


he is afraid of, or one by whom qe imagines himſelf 
dreaded? An hypoeritical regard is anly paid them 
_ for a time; but ſhould fortune frown on them, 28 
is often the caſe, it will then abet, 1200 Anus 


of ere they Were. . 
ra ag, 


#\De Aanici, wu 15. 4 
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Quod Tarquinium dixiſſe 
ferunt tum exulantem ſe 
intellexiſſe, quos fidos ami- 
cos habuiſſet, quos inſidos, 
cùm jam neutris gratiam 
_ referre poſſet. Quanquam 
- ,miror, illà ſuperbia et im- 
1 1 quemquam 
abere potuit. Atque ut 
hujus, quem dixi, mores, 
veros amicos parare non 
potuere: ſic multorum opes 
præpotentium excludunt a- 
micitias fideles. Non enim 
ſolùm ipſa fortuna cæca eſt, 
ſed eos etiam plerumque 
efficit cæcos, quos com- 
plexa eſt. Itaque efferun- 
tur illi ferè faſtidio et con- 
tumacia: neque quidquam 
inftpiente fortunato intole- 
rabilius fteri poteſt. Atque 
hoc quidem videre licet, 
eos, qui antea commodis 
fuerunt moribus, imperio, 
eſtate, proſperis rebus 
immutari, ſpernique ab 11s 


veteres amicitias, indulgere 


novis. 
Quid autem ſtultius, 


quam, cùm plurimum co- 


piis, facultatibus, opibus 
poſſint, cztera parare, quæ 
arentur pecunia, equos, 
ulos, veftem egregiam, 
vaſa pretioſa: amicos non 
parare, optimam et pul- 
cherrimam vitz, ut ita di- 
cam, ſupelle&ilem ? Ete- 
nim cætera cùm parant, cul 
parent, neſciunt, nec cujus 
causa laborent. Ejus enim 
eſt iſtorum quidque, qui 
. : vincit 


à gui elles iront, car 


Targuin, dans ſox exil, 
diſoit que ſes wrais et ſes 
faux amis lui Etoient connus, 


depuis gu il ne pouvoit mar- 


guer du retour, ni aux uns, 
ni aux autres. F'ai peine 
a croire qu'il pit en avoir de 
vrais. Un homme fi orgueil- 
leux, fi feroce, n'ttoit pas 
d'un caractère & pouvoir 
etre aims; et la pluſpart de 
ceux qui ſont extremement 
puiſſans, ont cela de commun 
avec lui. Car non ſeulement 
la fortune eft aveugle, mats 
pour Pordinaire elle aveugle 
fes favoriss Preſque tous 
dedaigneux, arrogans. Rien 
au monde weſt plus inſup- 
portable gu un fon dans la 
preſpérit'. On woit mime 
des gens, qui ttoient au pa- 
ravant d un commerce doux 
er facile, lorſqu'ils paſſent 
a un pofte eleve, changer 
tout d un coup, et mepriſer 
leurs ancient amis, pour /e 
liuvrer à de nouveaux. 


Buy a-t-il de moins ſenſe, 


que d employer les ſecours 
qu'on tire d'une grande for- 
tune, à fe procurer les choſes 


qu on a pour de l argent, che- 


wvaux, valets, ſuperbes ha- 
bits, vaſes precieux ; et de 
ne pas ſonger à f acquerir des 


amis; qui ſont, pour ainſi 
parler, le meilleur et le 
plus beau meuble gu on puiſſe 


avoir Toutes nos autres 


acquifitions, nous ne ſavons 


Jont 


7 


elles 
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Targuin is reported to have faid, that it was only 
in his exile he underſtood who were his faithful, and 
who. his treacherous, friends, when he could reward, 
neither of them according to their merits : Though 
I ſhould be greatly ſurprized, if a man of his haughty 
and imperious temper could find a real friend in the 
world. And as a man of his character could not 
make friends; ſo the power of many great men, is 
an inſuperable obſtacle to true friendſhip : for fortune 
is not only blind herſelf, but for the moſt part makes 
thoſe likewiſe ſo, to whom ſhe is favourable. Hence 
it is, they are commonly puffed up with arrogance, 
and ſelf-conceit ; and, indeed, nothing can be more 
inſufferable than a fortunate. fool. Inſtances alſo 
may be ſeen of thoſe, who formerly were of an 
obliging and courteous behaviour, that on being 
promoted to power and authority, or better circum- 
ſtances, have CRUE their old mY and courted 
new ones. 


| Now what can be more unreaſonable, than for 
thoſe who are poſſeſſed of all the affluence of 2 
great fortune, to provide themſelves with whatever 
can be got for money, as horſes, ſlaves, fine cloaths, 
and coſtly plate ; but make no friends, who, if the 
expreſſion may be allowed, are the beſt, the moſt 
ſplendid, furniture in life? As to other things, they 
are ignorant for whoſe ſake they take ſo much pains 
to get them, ſince they fall to the ſhare of whoever 
is {ſtrongeſt ; but the poſſeſſion of friendſhip is laſt- 
ing and ſure. Beſides, allowing all the enjoyments - - 
in the diſpoſal of fortune to be durable ; yet life 
without | 
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vincit viribus: amicitiarum /t deflintes 2 etre un. jour 


ſua cuique ee e 


lis et certa 
etiam ſi n Wenke ges 


ſunt quaſi: dona fortunæ, 


me vita inculta et de- 
ta ab amicis non 0 
eſſe jucunda. 5 


* 2 48 


I 5 4A 1 4 


es 


” Conftituend! ſunt, qui | 


'a Pamitit, et ſavoir juſgw 


fintin amicitra fines, et quaſi + 
termini diligendi: de qui- 


bus tres video ſententias fer- 
ri; guarum nullam probo. 7 
| pew Rue nous ſoyons pour 


Unain, ut eodem modo erga 


e affecti ſimus, quo 
erga noſmetipſos. Alteram, 


ut naſtra in amicos beneyo- 
tentia, illorum erga nos 
benevolentiz pariter æqua- 
Iiterque reſpopdeat. / 

tiam, ut, quanti e 
ſeipſe fait, tanti fiat ab 
amicis. Harum trium ſen- 


tentiazum nulli Pmrſus aſ- 


ſentior. : 
Nec enim illa prima 


vera eſt, ut, duemadmo- 


; dum in ſe guiſque, fic ia 


amicum ſit animatus. Quam 


— — enim, guæ noſtra 


causa nunquam faceremus, 
facimus causa amicorum ? 


pregari jab -indigyo, Aup- 


licare;: tum acerbids 1 
Ade invehi, inſeQari- 


que vehementiùs: : quæ . 


in noſtris rebus non ſa- 
tis honeſtè, in amicorum 
Aunt. honeſtiſime. Multæ 


de 


- vY N W 's N. 
5 "= 
* 


TAE ff fas fort. Aa 
zen gue la Pell. on Ae Vos 


amis ue peut mus tre diſpu- 
tte © et quand mime "tous les 


Brelons. de la fortune demen- 
| Treroient entre nos Mains, 21 
n auroit pas de quo? nous 


rende la vie agrtable, 1 
4 "OO OREN; 4 amis E 


05 25 83 des OS 


ou elle doit aller. Je connais 


Ke, trois apinians, gu 
au gdopte point. La pre- 


v amis dans les 55 tions 
on nous ſaumes N notre (- 


gard La ſeconde, Que no- 


tre bienveillance pour eux 


fort exactement . 


er- A ictile 2 ant poyr naut. 


Et la troifieme, te naus 


penſions pour nos amis comme 
as penſent eux-memes ſur leur 


fujet. Aucun de ces Ftors 
| Jentimens, ze ge aan gout. , 


Premierement, Dus nous 
dewions fire pour un ami dans. 


es diſpalitions au zun, Jermes, 


4 notre tg ard, 770 au. 
Cc pal N ge choſes — 5 ne 


Feroit pas pour for, et gun 
: 2 paur un ani Brier gus 


nie, et peroitre; de- 
1 en. boſture de Lb 
ęliant; traiter © durement 
Nee, et le pouſſer awer 
trop de abaleur; pn gungi- 


roit de le faire pour Jobs it. 
et beau ae la 2 pour 4 


ami. II y a d ailleurs bien 
des 


- 
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without friends to adorn it, can yield litl ſatiſ- 
faction. ; 


* 


REO 


One * point to be ſettled, is, what limits; what 
bounds ought to be preſcribed to friendſhip and be- 
| nevolence? Concerning this, I know there are three 
different opinions, none of which has my approba- 
tion. One is, that we ſhould love our friend as 
ourſelves :. another, that our benevolence to our 
friends ſhould exactly correſpond to theirs, for us: 
and the third, that we ought to eſteem our friends 
according to the value they ſet on themſelves, Te 
none of the three can I thoroughly aſſent. 


As to the firſt, that every man ſhould be affected 
in the ſame manner towards his friend as to himſelf, 
it. is very remote from truth; for how many things. 
do we for them, which we would never do for our- 
. ſelves? Thus, to turn ſuppliant, and petition 4a 
man of no worth; alſo, to attack any one witk 
bitter expreſſions af reproach, and rail at him im- 
moderately ; - are what cannot be done with a good: 
grace, in our own caſe ;- but with regard to our 
friends, are highly commendable. : There are like- 
wiſe 2 caſes, wherein good men detract much 

1 4 


from 


1 l K F 


- ..__.._ pe Amicitia, cap. 16, 174... 
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de ſuis commodis viri boni 


multa detiahunt, detrahi- 


que patiuntur, ut iis amici 


potiùs, quam ipſi, fruantur. 
Altera ſententia eſt, quæ 
' definit amicitiam paribus 
officiis ac voluntatibus. Hoc 
quidem eſt nimis exiguè et 
exiliter ad calculos vocare 
amicitiam, ut par fit ratio 
acceptorum etdatorum. Di- 
vitior mihi, et affluentior 
videtur eſſe vera amicitia : 
nec obſervare reſtricte, ne 
plus reddat, quam accepe- 
rit. Neque enim veren- 
dum eſt, ne quid excidat, 
aut ne quid in terram de- 
fluat, aut ne plus æquo 
quid in amicitiam conge- 
ratur. c 
Tertius verò ille finis de- 
terrimus, ut, quanti quiſ- 
aciat, tanti 


5 ſe ipſe 
flat ab amicis, Sæpe enim 


in quibuſdam. aut animus 
abjectior eſt, aut ſpes am- 
plificandz fortunæ fractior. 
Non eſt igitur amici, talem 

eſſe in eum, qualis ille in 
ſe eſt; ſed potiùs eniti et 
efficere, ut amici jacentem 


animutn excitet, inducatque 


in ſpem cogitationemque 

meliorem. 5 
Akus igitur finis veræ 
amicitiee conſtituendus eſt, 
ſi oy quid maxime re- 
prehendere Scipio ſolitus 
fit, edixero. Negabat ul- 
lam vocem inimiciorem 
amicitiz potuiſſe reperiri, 
2 quàm 


des cas oz les honn#tes-gens 
preferent, et approuvent 
gu'on prefere à leurs propres 


intérẽts, ceux d un ami. 


JVouloir, en ſecond lieu, 
gue la bienveillance dune 
part, Je meſure preciſement 


far celle qui eff de l'autre 


part, c eſt avoir la petiteſſe 
de calculer tous les ſervices 
rendus et repus, afin que 
ceuæ- ci egalent ceux-la. Pour 
moi, je tiens que la wraie 


amitie eff plus riche, plus g- 


 mereuſe ; et wexamine pas A 


la rigueur, de quel cots je 
trouve le plus cu le moins. 
Jamais ne craignons d'en 
faire trop, m qu il y ait 
guelgue choje de ce que nous 
faiſons, gui tombe à terre. " 

want à la troiſiè me opi- 
nien, Qu il faut ſe conformer 
a la maniere dont nos amis 
penſent d eux-m mes, cet bien 
la plus mauvaiſe. Car il 


n eſt point rare de trouver 


des gens plus humbles qu il ne 
Faudruit, ou qui dęſaſperent 
trop aiſement de reuſir. II 
ne ſerbit pas d un ami de peu- 
fer comme eux. Tiachons, au 
contraire, d'ebtenir qu ili 
rappellent leur courage, e 
Faiſons leur concevoir des 22 
perances plus flateuſes. 
Pour fixer donc les bornes 
de la utritable amitie, cher- 
chons quelque autre regle + 
mais apres avoir parle d une 
maxime, dont Scipion, ttoit 


Smrverainement bleffe, Qu'on 
doit aimer, 


comme pou- 


vant 


; 
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from their own intereſts, or ſuffer it to be done, in 
order to promote the welfare of their friends. 


The next poſition defines friendſhip by an equa- 
lity of good offices, and benevolent affections. But 
thus to balance the kindneſſes on both ſides, is to 
make too mean, too particular an eſtimate of it. 
True friendſhip appears to me more noble and gene- 
rous ; and is not over ſcrupulous, leſt more favours 
be returned, than have been received. For there is 
no- occaſion to fear, that any part of our good 
offices ſhould be loſt, or fall to the ground; or 
that more than what 1s reaſonable be expended” ON 


friendſhi p · 


But the third opinion, that the value which every 
man ſets on himſelf, ought to be the ſtandard of the 
eſteem paid him by his friends, is worſt of all: for 
it is a frequent caſe to find ſome of too humble a 
ſpirit, whoſe hopes of bettering their circumſtances 
are too languid, It cannot, therefore, be the part 
of a friend, to regulate his behaviour by the notions, 
which a man of this character has of himſelf, He 
ought rather to raiſe the drooping mind of his 
friend, and make him entertain more elevated proſ- 
peas, and better thoughts of himſelf. 


We mult therefore find ſome other definition of 
friendſhip : but let us 6 premiſe, what Scipis uſed 
highly to condemn ; which was, that no tenet could 
be more oppoſite to true friendſhip, than the ſenti- 
ments of him who affirmed, that a man ought to love, 


42 if by our fore he ſhould one day hate. He could 
ES. not 


*z 


* 


guam ejus, qui dixiſſet, ita 
amare apportere, ut fi ali- 
guando efjet oſurus. Nec ve- 
r0 ſe adduct poſſe, ut hoc, 
quemadmodum putaretur, 
23 Biante eſſe dictum crede- 


ret, qui ſapiens habitus 
eſſet unus è ſeptem; ſed 


impuri cujuſdam, aut am- 
bitiofi, aut omnia ad ſuam 
potentiam revocantis eſſe 
ſententiam. Quonam enim 


modo quiſquam amicus eſſe 


poterit, cui fe putabit - ini- 
micum eſſe poſſe? Quin 
etiam neceſſe erit cupere et 
optare, ut quam ſæpiſſimè 

ccet amicus, quo plures 
det ſibi tanquam anſas ad 
reprehendendum : rurſum 
autem rectè factis commo- 


diſque amicorum neceſſe 


erit angi, dolere, invidere. 


Quare hoc quidem præcep- 
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vant hair un jour. Rien, 


Aiſoit il, weſt plus oppoſe à 


Pamitie et il ne croyoit 
point que cette mixime ft, 
comme on le croit, de Bias, 
Fun des ſept ſages: mais il 
Ia croyoit de quelque ame 
corrompue, de quelque ambi- 
tieux, qui n et occupe que 
de ſa fortune. Peut-on, en 
et, aimer quelqu'un, et 
avoir tout a la fois dans 
Pefprit, gu un jour on le 


haira? On en ſera donc re-. 


duit à ſouhaiter que ſouwent 
zl Je mette dans ſont tort, afin 
d av, toujours un pretexte 
de rompre avec lui. On ſera 
Fache qu'il ſe conduiſe bien : 
et jaloux, Sil reuffit. Que 
cette maxime ſoit de qui Jon 
wvoudra, elle porte un coup 
mortel 2 Pamitie, Il falloit 
pluftit nous recommander 


tum, cujuſcunque eſt, ad dre atteniifs à faire un fe 
tollendam amicitiam valet. Sn choix, qu'il ne tombat. 
THud- potiùs præcipiendum point fur une perſonne capa- 
fuit, ut eam diligentiam ble de meriter un jour notre 


7 1 


——U— —_ 


quem aliquando odiſſe poſ- 
| uinetiam ſi mi- 
nds felices in deligendo fu- 


adhiberemus in amicitiis 
comparandis, ut nequando 
amare inciperemus eum, 


ſemus. 


iſſemus, ferendum id Scipio 


potiùs, quam inimicitiarum 


tempus cogitandum, puta- 


bat. 


His igitur finibus uten- 


dum arbitror, ut cum e- 
mendati mores amicorum 


ſint, tum fit inter eos om 


nium rerum, conſiliorum, 
| | volun- 


haine. Quand mime nous 
aurions en le malheur de 
nous y Fromper, encore Vaut- 
i mieux prendre patience, 
diſoit Sci pion, que de fe met- 
tre devant les yeux une 
Haine cachte dans Paventr. 


Voici donc enfin, ſelon moi, 


les regles qu'il faut je preſ- 
crire. Qu entre des amis, 
honn#tes-gens, tout ſoit com- 
mun, et quils ſe faſſent part 


UR 
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not be perſuaded that this was an apophthegm of 
Bias, one of the ſeven wiſemen, as was commonly 
thought; but rather the maxim of ſome debauchee, 
a perſon fired with ambition, or one who makes 
every thing ſubſervient to his own intereſt, For how 
can any man be a true friend, that ſuppoſes it poſſi- 
ble he may become an enemy? Beſides, at this rate, 
we muſt wiſh that our friend may fall into frequent 
miſtakes, in order to give us the more opportunities 
of reproving him: and, on the other hand, one muſt. 
be vexed and grieved at the virtuous behaviour of 
his friends, and envy their good ſucceſs. This 
maxim, therefore, whoever is its author, ſtrikes at 
the very root of friendſhip. The following precept 
ought rather to have been given, ** that we ought 
eto uſe ſuch caution in contracting friendſhips, as 
c never to allow our affection to ſettle on one, wha 
6 afterwards may incur our hatred,” But farther; 
ſhould we even prove unfortunate in our friendſhips, 
it is Scipio's opinion, that we ought to bear our 
misfortune with patience, rather than entertain a 
h ſingle thought of a rupture, 

The bounds then which, in my opinion, ought 
to be preſcribed, are theſe ; that among friends of 
refined morals, all things tons be in common, 

and their ſeveral deſires and intentions imparted 
without reſerve; alſo allowing that the purſuits of 
our friends may happen to deviate a little from ſtrict 
juſtice “, yet, if their life or reputation be at ſtake, 


Uk 33 . they 


* It is evident from ſeveral paſſages of Cicero, that all hs means 
here is only that an orator may undertake the defence of his friend, 
though he be perſuaded in his own breaſt that his friend is not alto 
gether innocent. This he practiſed * in the affair of Milly. 

OG = To 


- 
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voluntatum, ſine ulla ex- 
| ceptione communitas: ut 
etiam ſi qua fortuna acci- 
derit, ut minds juſtæ ami- 
corum voluntates adjuvan- 
de ſint, in quibus eorum 
aut caput agatur, aut fama, 
declinandum fit de via, mo- 


dd. ne ſumma turpitudo ſe- 


quatur. Eſt enim quatenus 
amicitiz dari venia poſſit. 


Sunt firmi, et ſtabiles, et 
_ conſtantes eligendi ; cujus 
eris eſt magna penuria: 
et judicare difficile eſt ſane, 
nifi expertum. Experien- 
dum autem eſt in ipfa ami- 
Citia. Ita præcurrit amict- 
tia judicium, tollitque ex- 
periendi poteſtatem. 


Eſt igitur prudentis, ſuſ- 
tinere, ut currum, fic im- 
petum benevolentiz : quo 
utamur quaſi equis tentatis, 
fic amicitiis, aliqua parte 
peniclitatis moribus amico- 


rum. Quidam ſæpe in par- 


va pecunia perſpiciuntur, 
quam ſint leves: quidam, 
quos parva movere non po- 
tuit, cognoſcuntur in mag - 
na. Sin verd erunt aliqui 


reperti, qui pecuniam præ- 


ferre amicitiæ, ſordidum 
exiſtiment: ubi eos invenie- 


mus, 


forme avant que d avoir pu 


Pun & Pautre de toutes leurs 

penſces, de toutes leurs inten- 
tions, ſans reſerve. Que ſi 
par haſard Pun fait un faux 
pas, qui le nette en danger 
de perdre Phonneur ou la 


vie; Pautre, pour Pen tirer, 


S*tcarte un peu du droit che- 
min, à moins que ce ne 


alſolument /e diffamer lui- 


mme. On weut bien, mais 


ju/qu'a un certain point, nous 
pardonner en faveur de la- 
mite. 
A . 

Pour nous faire des amis, 
il faut ne Sattacher qu'a des 
caractères decidez, et capa- 
bles de conſtance. Il y ena 
peu ct il n'eſt pas aiſe de 
les connoitre, ſans en avoir 
fait Pepreuve. Mais cette 
eprewve, il n'y @ que dans Is 
cours de Pamitit qu'on puiſſe 


la faire. Ainſi la liaiſon /e 


fe connaitre ; et le parti pris, 


II a plus d eramen. 


n homme prudent ira 
bride en main, comme quand 
on vent aper des cheuaux. 
Avant que de ſe livrer, il 
cherchera un peu a connoitre 
fes genss Pour decoworir 
leur foible, ſouvent le plus 
mince interet pecuniaire ſuf- 
fit. Une ſomme plus confede- 
rable en dtmaſquera d autres. 
Quelgu un Fut-il afſes de no- 
bleſſe pour preferer Pamitie 
2 Pargent ; Ia preiferera-t- 


Ii] aux honneurs, aux ma- 


giftratures, au cemmandement 
| d une 


> 
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they ought to be ſupported, though we ſhould ſtrain 
a point for their ſervice, provided the baſeſt diſ- 
honeſty be not the conſequence : for friendſhip itſelf 
will excuſe us only to a certain degree. 


Men “* of reſolution, conſtancy, and a ſteady 
temper, ſhould be choſen for friends: but thoſe of 
this character are few in number; and it is a difh- 
cult matter to form a true judgment in this reſpect, 

till experience has proved them. Friendſhip, how- 
ever, muſt be commenced, before this can be done; 
for which reaſon, all previous opportunities of try- 
ing them are impoſſible to be obtained. 


It therefore becomes a prudent man, like an able 
charioteer, to reſtrain the impetuoſity of his benevo- 
lence ; that friendſhip, to uſe the expreſſion, may 
be proved in the ſame way as horſes of manege, by 
putting the morals of our friends to the teſt in ſome 
particular point. Some will diſcover their incon- 
| Nancy on account of a ſmall ſum of money; others, 
who cannot be wrought on by a ſmall ſum, will 

| OT how 


| To be convinced that he allows of no greater liberty to . 6 
the path of juſtice, one needs only read his Offices, lib. III. cap. 10. 
c A good man will neither be guilty of an offence againſt the ſtate, 
© nor break his oath or promiſe, even to ſerve his friend, and though. 
„ he were appointed his judge: For at the time he puts on the cha- 
« rafter of a judge, he lays aſide that of a friend. He owes, indeed, 
« {9 much to friendſhip, as to wiſh his friend's cauſe was juſt; and 
© to allow him as much time as the laws permit, for pleading it.” 
* De Amicitia, cap. 21. 
+ An alluſion to a. verſe quoted. in his letters to Atticus, XIII. 
21. . 


* 


„ 
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mus, qui honores, magiſtra- 
tus, imperia, poteſtates, 
opes amicitiz non antepo- 
nant? cùm ex altera parte 
propoſita hæc ſint, ex altera 
jus amicitiæ, non multò 
illa malint? Imbecilla enim 
natura eſt ad contemnendam 
patentiam: quam etiam 


A une arms Quand il ne 


trouvera pour tout obſtacle 
a ſon aggrandiſſement, que 
les droits de Pamitie; hifi- 
tera- til? Car le mepris de 
la grandeur paſſe les forces 
du cœur humain. Et lorſquil 
nen coute pour $tlever, que 
ae facrifier un ami, on /e 


u neglectà amicitia conſe-- per/uade que le ſuccès porte 


cutt ſunt, excuſatum iri ſe /n excu/? avec ſor. 


* | 


arbitrantur, quia non fine . il bien difficile que la 
magna caula ſit neglecta {Sincere amitis /e rencontre 


amicitia. Itaque veræ ami- 


avec Pambition, Voit-on, 


citize difficillime reperiun- en effet, quelgu'un preferer 
tur in 11s, qui in honoribus 2 /a propre Elevation, cellt 
regue publica verfantur. de /on ami? | 


Ubi enim iftum invenias, 
qui honorem amici antepo- 
nat ſuo?s i 
. 0 * 
* * 
Eſt etiam quaſi quædam 
calamitas in amicitiis di- 
mittendis nonnunquam ne- 


. 
On eprouve gquelguefois ja 
dure nôceſſit' d'en wenir à 
une rupture. Fe parle des 


ceſſaria: jam enim a ſapi- Iiaiſons ordinaires, et non 
entium familiaritatibus ad we celles gui ſe forment entre 


vulgares amicitias oratio 


des ſages. Duelquefois il 


noſtra delabitur. Erumpunt arrive que la probite de nos 
ſæpe vitia amicorum cam amis /e dement, ou d notre 
in jpſos amicos, tum in *#gard, ou-a Pegard de quel- 
alienos; quorum tamen ad gue autre, mais de maniere_ 
amicos redundet infamia. gue la honte en rejaillit fur 


Tales igitur amicitiz ſunt 
remiſſione usùs eluendæ, et 
(ut Catonem dicere audivi) 
arfſuende magis, quam diſ- 
cindendez . niſi quædam ad- 


ve Alors, en cefſant peu 
a peu de ſe voir, on vient a 
ceſſer d etre ami: et il faut, 
comme diſoit Caton, pluſtõt 
decoudre, que dechirer: 4 


modum intolerabilis inju- moins qu il ne Sagifſe dune 
ria exarſerit, ut neque rec- noirceur, qui nous porte à 
tum, neque honeſtum fit, une ſeparation et à un eclat, 
neque ſieri poſſit, ut non gil ne ſoit ni juſte, ni hon- 
ute, ni poſſible de di fe rer. 


; Une . 


ſtatim alienatio disjun&io- 


que facienda fit, * 
| Plerique 
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ſhow themſelves for a greater. But admitting that 
| ſome ſhould be found, who think it baſe to prefer 
money to friendſhip ; yet where ſhall we meet with 
any, who do not prefer honours, magiſtracies, _ 
power, dignity, and riches, to it; or, if all theſe he 
propoſed on the one hand, and the duties of friend- 
ſhip on the other, that do not readily give the pre- 
ference to the former ? For our nature is too weak - 
to reſiſt the temptation of power; and men think 
themſelves very excuſable, though they acquire it 
even at the expence of friendſhip; becauſe it is not 
without great cauſe they do ſo. Whence it is next 
to impoſſible to find true friendſhip among the 
votaries of ambition, and miniſters of ſtate. For. 
where is the man to be found, that takes more con- 
cern for the preferment of his friend, than that of 
himſelf? 


* 


There * is likewiſe a cruel neceſſity fometimes 
for dropping friendſhip ; for I am now ſpeaking of 
that in ordinary life, and not ſuch as takes place 

among wiſe men. Our friends are frequently guilty 
of offences both. againſt ourſelves and others, the 
fcandal whereof chiefly lights on us. Such as theſe, 
therefore, muſt be dropped, by neglecting all friendly 
intercourſe; and rather by little and little, as I have 
heard Cato ſay, than abruptly: unleſs ſome very 
heinous crime be committed, ſo that it is neither 
right, honourable,. or even poſſible, for us to defer 
one moment to break with the guilty perſon. 


155 1 5 Moſt 


De Amicitia, cap. 22. 


- 
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Plerique perverse ne di- 


cam 1mpudenter, amicum 


Habere talem volunt, quales 
ipſi efle non poſſunt : quæ- 
que ipſi non tribuunt ami- 
cis, hæc ab 1is deſiderant. 
Par eſt autem, primim ip- 
ſum eſſe virum bonum, tum 
alterum ſimilem ſui quæ- 
rere. In talibus ea, quam 


jamdudum tractamus, ſta- 


 bilitas amicitiz confirmari 


poteſt : cam homines bene- 


volentia conjuncti, primam 
cupiditatibus 11s, quibus 
cæteri ſerviunt, imperabunt: 
deinde æquitate juſtitiaque 
gaudebunt, omniaque alter 
pro altero ſuſcipiet : neque 
quidquam unquam niſi ho- 
neſtum et rectum alter ab 
altero poſtulabit: neque 
ſolùm colent inter ſe, ac 
diligent, ſed etiam vere- 
buntur. Nam maximum 
ornamentum amicitiz tollit, 
qui ex ea tollit verecundi- 
am. Ttaque in 14s pernici- 
oſus eft error; qui exiſti- 
mant, libidinum peccato- 
rümque omnium patere in 
amicitia licentiam. Virtu- 
tum amieitia adjutrix à na- 
tura data eſt, non vitiorum 


comes. ; 
. 

Una eſt amicitia in rebus 
humanis, de cujus utilitate 
omnes uno ore conſentiunt. 
Quanquam a multis ipſa 
yirtus contemnitur, et ven- 

ditatio 


De injuſtice, pour ne pas 
dire une impudence bien com- 
mune farm les hommes, c e 
de vouloir que les bonner 
qualitez, dont ils font d- 
poirrvits, ſe trouvent dans 
leur ami; et qu ont ait pour 
eux des egards, dont ils je 
diſpenſent. La raiſon weut 
gue nous commencions par 
etre honn#tes-gens, et qu en- 
ſuite nous cherchions qui nous 
refſemble. Toute liaiſon, pour 
etre durable, ſuppoſe gu on a 
triomphe des paſſions, qui 


commandent au reſte des hom- 


mes: qu on aime la droiture 


et la juſtice : qu on eft dif 
foe a tout entreprendre Pun 
pour Pautre : qu on ne /e 
demande jamais rien que de 
conforme à ] bonneur et à la 
probite : qu on a Pun pour 
Pautre, non ſeulement de la 
deference, mais du reſpect. 
Car depouillee du reſpect, 
Famitié perd le plus beau de 
ſes ornemens. Ainfi, de croire 
gu on puiſſe entre amis pren- 
dre toute forte de liberteæ, 
Ceft une permicieuſe erreur. 
L*amitie nous eft donnee par 
la nature, non pour favoriſer 
le vice, mais pour aider In 
vertu. 

Rien an monde neſt re- 
connu generalement pour uti- 
le, que Pamitie. Pluſieurs 


mepriſent la vertu elle-mime,. 
et ne la regardent que com- 
me 
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Moſt * people are 8 not to ſay 
ſhameleſs, as to deſire their friends ſhould be, what 
they themſelves cannot attain to; and expect more 
from them than they are willing to give in return. 
In juſtice, however, one ſhould firſt be a good man 
himſelf, and then cultivate friendſhip» with thoſe of 
his own character. Among fuch as theſe, the friend— 
ſhip we have been recommending may be eſtabliſhed 
on a ſolid baſis ; becauſe men united by benevolence, 
will not only triumph over thoſe paſſions which en- 
ſlave the reſt of mankind, but likewiſe take a plea- 
ſure in juſtice and equity, and readily do all kind 
of good offices for one another : nor will they ever 
require any thing, but what is juft and honourable 3 
and beſides love and eſteem, will have a mutual 
reverence for each other. To deprive friendſhip of 
this reverence, is to rob it of its greateſt ornament 3 


and for any to ſuppoſe, that all manner. of licen- 


tiouſneſs and offences are allowable among friends,, 
is a pernicious error. Friendſhip was given by 
nature, not to favour vice, but to be an aid to 
virtue. 


| War N - \ 

Friendſhip + is the only thing in the world, com 
cerning the uſefulneſs of which all mankind are 
 apreed. Even virtue itſelf is deſpiſed by many, 
and called a fort of vanity and oſtentation. Many, 
Who are content with little, and pleaſed: with fru- 
gality in meat and dreſs, look down. on riches with 
« I 6 eontempt. 


9 De Amicitia, cap. 222 + Ibid, cap. 23, 


1 


ditatio quædam atque oſ- 
tentatio eſſe dicitur: multi 
divitias deſpiciunt, ques 
parvo contentos tenuis vic- 
tus cultaſque delectat: ho- 
nores vero, quorum cupi- 
ditate quidam inflamman- 
tur, quam multi ita con- 
temnunt, ut nihil inanius, 
nihil levius eſſe exiſtiment: 


Itemque cætera, quæ qui- 
buſdam admirabilia viden- 


tur, permulti ſunt, qui pro 
nihilo putent. De amict- 
tia omnes ad unum idem 
ſentiunt: et ii, qui ad rem- 
publicam fe contulerunt : 
et ii, qui rerum cognitione 


doQrinaque delectantur: et 


ii, qui ſuum negotium ge- 
runt otioſi: poſtremò ii, 
qui fe totos tradidernnt 
voluptatibus, fine amicitia 


vitam eſſe nuliam ſentiunt, 
fi modò velint aliqua ex, 


parte liberaliter vivere. 
Serpit enim nefcio quo- 
modo per omnium vitam 


amicitia, nec ullam ætatis 


degendæ rationem patitur 
eſſe expertem ſui. Quin- 
etiam fi quis ea aſperitate 
eſt, et immanitate naturæ, 
congreſſus ut hominum fu- 
Tat atque oderit, qualem 
fuiſſe Athenis Timonem 
neſcio quem accepimus: 
tamen is pati non poſſit, ut 


non anquirat aliquem, apud 


quem evomat virus acerbi- 
tatis ſuæ. 


Atque hoc maxime judi- 


% 
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me une forte d'oſtentation. 


 Plufieurs, contens de peu, et 


gui ne connoifſent ni bonne 
chere, ni luxe, ne font nul 
cas des richeſſes. Pour une 
infinite d'autres, rien de ſi 


fFrivole, rien de fi vain, que 


ces m#mes honneurs, qui ont 
tant d"appas pour certaines 
gens. Ainſi de tout le reſte - 
ce qui enchante les uns, eff 
neant aux yeux des autres. 
Mais fur Famitie, il ah) a 
gu une Vox 5s ef ceux qui 


 gouvernent les affaires pub- 


ligues, et ceux qui ſe liurent 


par goũt à Petude, et ceux 


gui Je bornent @ leurs affaires 
particulitres, et ceux, enfin, 
gue le plaifir occupe unique- 
ment; tous, fans exception, 
trouvent que de vivre fans 
amis, c e ne pas viure, fi. 
Pon deut tenir de Phonn#te-. 


homme par quelque endroit. 


tout age, dans toute 
condition, Þ amitie ſe fait, ja 
ne . ſais comment, une route 
dans tous [es caurs, et ne 
JSouffre point qu on ſe paſſa 
dielle. Un homme fiit-il 
Aer farouche, afſez dena- 
ture pour fuir tout commerce 
avec les autres hommes, et 
pour les hair, comme faiſoit, 
Ga ce qu on dit, un certain 
Timon d' Athines ; encore ne 
feroit-iI pas en ſon pouvoir de 
ne pas chercher guelgu un, 


dans le ſein de qui le poiſon 


de Ja mauwvaiſe humeur pit 
trouver a ſe repanare. 


On ſentiroit mieux cette 
: Ver 7 65 g 
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contempt. And as to honours, which are ſo earn- 
eſtly deſired by ſome, there are others, and they 
not a few, who have ſo low an opinion of them 
as to think nothing ſo inſignificant and empty. 
Thus it is likewiſe in other caſes : what raiſes the 
admiration of ſome, is by many others reckoned 
good for nothing. But all the world, to a man, 
are of the ſame ſentiments about friendſhip : ſtateſ- 
men and philoſophers, the men of bufineſs, and 

thoſe who are entirely devoted to pleaſures, are all 
agreed that there is no living without friendſhip, 
at leaſt in ſuch a way, as is not altogether unde 
coming a gentleman. | 


Friendſhip inſinuates itfelf, T know not how, 
among all ranks of men; nor is there any condition 
of life free from its influence: nay, could we ſup- 
poſe a man of ſo ſurly and ſavage a diſpoſition, as 


do hate and avoid human ſociety, like a certain fel- 


low of Athens called Timon; yet even one of this 
complexion cannot live at eaſe, till he has found 


a perſon on whom he may vent his ſpleen and ill 
humour. 


Of this we would be more fully convinced, 
ſhould ſome God, if the ſuppoſition may be allowed, 
tranſport us from the ſociety of mankind; and 
placing us in a deſart, there ſupply us with all the 
neceſſaries of life in great abundance ; but make 
it impoſſible for us to ſee the face of a man. Who 

coul be ſo hard-hearted, as to be able to endure 
, "ou 


* - 


Adſpicendi poteſtatem eri- 


earetur, fi quid tale poſſet 
contingere, ut aliquis nos 


deus ex hac hominum fre- 


quentia tolleret, et in foli- 
tudine uſpiam collocaret, 
atque ibi ſuppeditans om- 
nium rerum, quis natura 
defiderat, abundantiam et 
copiam, hominis omnino 


peret. Quis tam eſſet fer- 
reus, qui eam vitam ferre 

ſſet, cuĩique non auferret 
ructum voluptatum omni- 


um ſolitudo? 
Verum ergo illud eſt, 


quod à Tarentino Archyta, 
ut opinor, dici ſolitum, 


noſtros ſenes commemorare 


6 


audivi, ab aliis ſenibus au- 
ditum: Si guzs in cœlum 4, 


cendiſſet, naturamque mundi, 


er pulchritudinem frderum 


perſpexifjet, inſuavem illam 
admirationem ei fore; que 
Jucundifſima fuiſſet, ſi ali- 
guem, cui narraret, habu- 
er. Sic natura ſolitarium 
nihil amat, ſemperque ad 
aliquod tanquam adminicu- 
lum annititur : quod in ami- 
ciſſimo quoque dulciſſimum 
eſt. | 


Cujus aures veritati 
clauſz ſunt, ut ab amico 
verum audire nequeat, hu- 
jus ſalus deſperanda eſt. 
Scitum eſt enim illud Ca- 
de qui- 
buſdam 


tonis ; Maltò melias 


ports à chercher toujours | 
| Che: + 


TE A 
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write, & il toit poſſible gu um 
Dieu, en nous dirobant à la 
ſocieté des hommes, nous tranſ 
portat dans un deſert, on it 
nous fourntroit abondanmment 
fout ce qui peut flatter les 
Sens, mais de maniere qu'il 
n'y elit pour nous aucun 
moyen, aucune eſperance de 
worr per ſonue. Quel gi le 
coeur d airain, gui put à ce 
prix ld ſupporter la vie, et 
dans cette affreuſe ſalitude, 


trouver du gout aux plaiſirs 


gu on loi offrirot ? | 
Archytas de Tarente (au 
moins il ne ſemble gue eff 
lui) etoit donc bien fondt 2 
dire une choſe que je tiens de 
nos peres, qui la tenoient des 
leurs, Que ſi quelqu'un etoit 
monte au ciel, d'où il de- 
couvrtroit la beautẽ des 
aſtres et la ſtructure de Punt- 
vers; cette viie, quoique 
fi merveilleuſe et ſi ra vi 
ſante, deviendroit inſipide 
pour lui, parce qu'il n'au- 
roit pas 2 qui raconter ce 
qu'il voit. Tant il e vrai, 
que le degout pour la ſolitude 
nous eff naturel. | On oft 
2 forte d appui. 
ami le plus tendre, oft Pape 
pui le plus agriable. 
Regardons comme un ma- 
lade incurable, I homme que 
la werite offenſe dans Is 
bouche de Jon ami. On a 
bien plus d' obligation, di- 
foit Caton, a des ennemis. 
durs. 


0 , 
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this way of life, and whole pleaſures of every kind - 
would not be rendered infipid by fuch a ſolitude ? 
Nothing therefore is more true, than the faying 
of, I think, Archytas of Tarentum, as | have heard 
it told by our fathers #, who had it from theirs ; 
that could a man aſcend into heaven, and there obſerue 
the ſiructure of the univerſe, and the beauty of the flars 5 
yet, if he has no friend to relate it to, that which other- 
wiſe would have been moſt delightful, will prove in- 
ſipid to him. Hence it appears, that nature has an 
invincible averſion to folitude, and always leans, 
as it were, againſt ſome prop; which. ſupport 
yields us moſt pleaſure, when e from our 
beſt friends. 


; CES N =” 


The + caſe of that man is certataly a 
whoſe ears are ſhut againſt truth; ſo that he cannot 
endure to hear it even from the mouth of his friend. 
For it is wiſely remarked by Cato; that ſome men 
are more beholden to their inveterate enemies, than to 
ſuch friends as always appear complaiſant. The former 
frequently tell the truth, but the latter never. It is 
certainly a great abſurdity in thoſe, who being put 
in mind of their duty, give themſelves no trouble 
about what they ought-chiefly to lay to heart; and 
are vexed, where there is no ſuſſicient cauſe. They 
are not grieved at the commiſſion of a fault, but at 


being 


* Between Archytas and Lelius, who ſpeaks here, there was about 
| the ſpace of two centuries; for Archytas was cotemporary with Plato. 
See De Senectute, chap. 12. But as we have already obſerved, it is 
to keep up the decorum of the dialogue, that Cicero does not make 
Zelius ſpeak with more exactneſs, which would dicoves too much 
3 a 
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Buſdam acerbos inimicos me- 
reri, quam eos amicos, qui 
 dulces wideantur : illos we- 
rum ſæpè dicere, hos' nun- 
guam. Atque illud abſur- 
dum eſt, quod ii, qui mo- 
nentur, eam moleſtiam, 
quam debent capere, non 
capiunt: eam capiunt, qua 
debent vacare. Peccaſſe 


enim ſe non n ob- 


jurgari moleſtè ferunt: quod 
contrà oportebat, 


dolere, correctione gaudere. 


Ut igitur et monere, et 
moneri, proprium eſt veræ 
amicitiæ: et alterum libere 
facere, non aſperè; alte- 
rum patienter accipere, non 
repugnanter: fic haben- 
dum eſt, nullam in amici- 
tits peſtem eſſe majorem, 


juàm adulationem, blandi- 


tiam, aſſentationem. Quam- 
vis enim multis nominibus 
eſt hoc vitium notandum, 
levium hominum atque fal- 
tacium, ad voluptatem lo- 
quentium omnia, nihil ad 
veritatem. Cùm autem 
- omnium rerum fimulatio 
eſt vitioſa, (tollit enim ju- 


dicium veri, idque adulte- 


rat) tum amicitiæ repugnat 
maximè: delet enim veri- 
tatem, fine qua nomen a- 
micitiæ valere non poteſt. 


Nam cum amieitiæ vis 


ſit in eo, ut unus quaſi ani- 


qui 


mus fiat ex pluribus: 
. = id 


delicto 


- zerze, | 
reuſes, la complaiſance outree; 


durs et mordans, . qua ces 
ſortes d'amis, qui paroiſſent 


Ia douceur meme: ceux la 


nous difent ſouvent la vẽ- 
rite, ceux ci ne la diſent 
jamais. On eſt cependant ſi 
peu raiſannable, qu on ne /e 
fait pas une peine de ce qui 
devroit chagriner, et qu on 
Je chagrine de ce qui ne de- 


Vroit pas etre une peine. Au 


leu d"'&tre fachs d avoir 
tort, et charme d'tire re- 
pris, on ne ſe reproche point 
Pun, et on ne 
Fautre. 

- Puiſque les avis récipro- 
gues ſont un devoir effentiel 
de Pamitie, il faut donc les 
donner librement, et ſans 


aigreur; les - recevoir arvec_ 


foumiſſion, et ſans repug- 
nance. Par la 
il ni a rien de fi pernicieux- 
dans Pamitie, que la flat- 
les manieres douce- 


Je me ſers de pluſieurs ex- 
preſſions, pour mieuæ peindre. 
ces hommes frivoles et arti- 
ficieux, qui n\ouvrent la 
bouche que pour plaire, et 


meme raiſon; 


peut fouffrir 


aux depens de la wirite.. 


Tout deguiſement eft un mal, 


puiſqu'il altère le vrai, et 


nous empeche de le diſcerner: 


Mais ſur- tout il ne Sallie 
point avec Pamitie car il 
exclut la werite, ſans quoi 
Pamitlie net rien. 


Tel eft le pouvoir de Pami- 


tit, que de plufienrs ames 
elle wen fait, pour 


ainfe 
3 | 


* 


dire, 


. 
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being reproved for it: whereas they ought to be 
ſorry on account of the fault, and well pleaſed with 
the admonitioun. ; 7 8 

Wherefore, as it is a peculiar property of true 
friendſhip, both to give and take advice “; and as 
the one ought to be done with freedom, not ill- 
nature; the other received patiently, and not with 
reluctance: ſo it ſhould be laid down for a maxim; 
that nothing can happen in friendſhip fo pernicious 
as flattery, and a complaiſant, cajoling, behaviour. 
For though ſeveral names are neceſſary to expreſs 
the vice of thoſe trifling deceivers, whoſe whole 
eonverſation is in order to pleaſe, and not to be 
ſubſervient to truth: yet as diflimulation is, in every 
eaſe, faulty, becauſe it corrupts and hinders us from 
diſcerning truth; ſo it is in a ſingular manner re- 
pugnant to 1 for it deſtroys truth, with- 
out which the bare name of e will fi i 
Uttle. : | 
Now ſince the power of friendlhip conſiſts in 
forming, as it were, ſeveral minds into one; how 

can 


* It; 15 an eaſy matter to lay down a beautifal theory of friend(hip, 
ſet forth its uſefulneſs, and preſcribe rules to thoſe who enter into it. 
The deſeription charms our fancy, and fills us with a kind of enthu- 
ſiaſtic warmth. All pay homage to the inchanting idea of friendſhip, 
acknowledge its uſefulneſs, and are raviſhed with the thoughts of its 
refined pleaſures, But where is the thing itſelf to be found ? Is 
there ſuch a thing as perfect friendſhip in the world? Or, allowing 
there is, how few are qualified to act the part of a true friend? 
What delicacy is neceſſary to form ſuch a character? Nothing is more 
difficult, than to comply with the precept here mentioned, of giving 
and taking advice. However, as this muſt be . to be an 
eſſential part of friendſhip, I ſhall ſubjoin the Spectator s advice con- 
eerning it, as the moſt proper that can be followed. 

6% The moſt difficult province in friendſhip is the letting a man 
« ſee his faults and errors, which ſhould, if poſſible, be ſo contrived, 
& that be may perceive our advice is oc cog him not ſo much to 


1 { pleaſe. * . 
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ich fieri poterit, ſi ne in uno 
uoque unus ani- 


quidem 
mus erit, idemque ſemper; 
ſed varius, commutabilis, 
multiplex? Quid enim po- 
teſt eſſe tam flexibile, tam 
devium, quam animus ejus, 

i ad alterius non modo 
Taſum ac voluntatem, ſed 


etiam vultum atque nutum 


convertitur ? 


Negat quis? mego. Ait? 


ai. Poftrema imperaui 
. egomet miht, 
Omnia afſentari, 


ut ait idem Terentius: fed 
ille ſub Gnathonis perſona: 
quod amici genus adhibere, 
omnio levitatis eſt. Multi 
autem Gnathonum fimiles, 
eum fint loco, fortuna fa- 
ma ſuperiores : horum eft 


aſſentatio moleſta, cam ad 
vanitatem acceſſit auctori- 


tas. Secerni autem blan- 
dus amicus à vero, et in- 
ternoſci tam poteſt, adhibi- 
ta diligentia, quam omnia 
fucata, et fimulata A ſinceris 
atque VETIS. 


lier avec 


dire, gu une feule. Or cela 
fe peut-il, lor ſgu il y a dans 
Pun des pretendus amis, non 
une ame ſimple, et toujours 

meme; mais une ame 
double, et qui fe diverfrfie & 
chaque inſlant ? Quelle ſau- 
plefſe, que celle d une ame 
gar ſe plie et je replie comme 
elle weut, pour ſe conformer, 
ne difons pas ſeulement aux 
wolontes de quelgu un, mais 
a Pair qu'on lui woit, et 


au moi ndre figue qu il fait ? 


On dit non, je dis non: on 
dit oui, je le dis: 

Jamais je ne conteſte, et 
toujours jPapplaudis. 


Terence fait parler ainft 
Gnathon, wr paraſite. II y 
@ bien de Fimprudence & /e 

de telles pens : 
mais le caradere 45 ces 
Gnathons n'ttant pointe rare 
dans les per ſounes d un tout 
autre rang, il eff à craindre 
gue la flatterie, accompagnte 
de Ia reputation, de la for- 
tune, et du credit, ne trouve 


2 ſe faire tcouter. Qui vo- 


dra pourtant y regarder de 
pres, diſtinguera le flatteur 


d avec Pami, comme on di- 


cerne la faux et le fardé, 
A avec le vrai et le naturel. 
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can this be done, where every particular perſon has . 
not always one and the ſame mind ; but is fickle, 
inconftant, and various“? For can any thing be fo 
wavering and unnaturally pliant, x the mind of one 
who conforms not only to the ſentiments and de- 
fires, but even the leaſt look and nod, of another ? 


Does he affirm a thing, or it deny? 
I go the ſame : and ſtill, you're right, I cry. 


As Terence + has it: but this he puts into the mouth 
of Gnatho, a Paraſite; which kind of friends it 
would be the height of imprudence to have any con- 
nexion with, There are many, however, not unlike 
Gnatho in manners, though they be much ſuperior 
to him in birth, fortune, and reputation. The 
flattering complaiſance of fuch men is the more 
troublefome, as their vanity is ſupported by the 
authority due to their rank. But the cajoling friend. 
may, with 2 little attention, be as eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed from a true one, as things counterfeited and 
rann. from thoſe that are true and natural. 


« pleaſe ourſelves as for his own advantage. The 
© therefore of a friend ſhould always be ſtrictiy juſt, and not too fre- 
% quent. The violent defire of pleafing in the perſon reproved, may 
« otherwiſe. change into a deſpair of doing it, while he finds himſelf 
cc cenſured for faults he is not conſcious of. A mind that is ſoftened 
„and humanized by friendſhip, cannot bear frequent reproaches z 
& either it muſt quite fink under the oppreſſion, or abate conſiderably 
& of the value and eſteem it had for him who beſtows them.” 
Martial has given us a fine deſcription of a friend of this lang. 


in o_ following epigram : 
. Difcilis, facilis, Jucundus, acerbus es idem, 
ec tecum poſſum vivere, nec Foe te. 


+ Eunuch, AR II. Sc. a. 


— 


TH 
De SENECTUTE. 


UIBUS. nthil _ opts 

eſt in 1pſis ad bene 
beateque vivendum, iis 
omnis gravis eſt ætas: qui 
autem omnia bona a ſe ip- 
ſi petunt, iis nihil poteſt 


malum videri, quod natu- 


ræ neceſſitas afferat. Quo 
in genere in primis eſt ſe- 
nectus: quam ut adipiſ- 
cantur omnes optant, ean- 


dem accuſant adepti: tanta 
inconſtantia ſtultitiæ, 


eſt 
atque perverſitas. Obre- 
pere aĩunt eam citius quam 
putaſſent.  Primim, 
coegit eos falſum putare ? 
juĩ enim citiùs adoleſcentiæ 

nectus, quàm pueritiæ 
adoleſcentia obrepit? De- 
inde, qui minds gravis eſſet 
iis ſenectus, ſi octingenteſi- 
mum annum agerent, quam 
octogefimum ? præterita e- 


nim ætas, quamvis longa, 


cùm effluxiſſet, nulla con- 
ſolatione permulcere poſſet 
ſtultam ſenectutem. | 


— 


 foler une folle wie 


Padoucir. 


Quocirca fi fapientiam 
meam admirari ſoletis, (quæ 
| | utinam 


quis 


7 ili 


1 IX, 
Sur la VIELLESSE. 
OUR ceux gui u ont 


point de refſource dans 
eux-memes, tout age eft dif- 


ficile a paſſer. Mais, lor f 


gu'on tire de ſon propre fonds 
toute ſa felicite, on ne trouve 
rien de facheux dans Is or- 
ares de la nature. Appli- 
quons cela ſur- tout à la 


eieillefſe. Tout le monde ſou- 


haite diy parvenir : et guand 
on y eft arrive, tout le monde 
* . | . . 
Sen plaint. Tant il y adin- 
conftance et d'injuſtice dans 


les hommes qui ne rai ſonnent 


pas, 


ili, eft venue à eux ſourde- 


La vieilleſr, diſint- 


et bien plus wite 
ne / attendoient. - 
Mais, ils ont mal ſupputé, 
a gui le faute? Car la 


ment, 


vieilleſſe Set elle plus vite 
glifſee après la j euneſſe, que la 
jeuneſſe après Peafances ? Mai 


de plus, leur ſeroit-elle moins 
on#renſe au bout de huit cent 


ans, qu elle ne Peft au bout 


de quatre-wvingts? Tout le 


paſſe, quelque long gu il fut, 


ne pourroit, tant pay, con- 
MH, 


oe, ot 


Ainſi ma ſageſſe (he que 
ne repond-elle a Pidee gue 
f Ah 


* 


ys , ß ne. 8 hd * 
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IX. 


On OLD AE. 


\VE RY * 8 of life is a burthen to thoſe ” 
who have no fund of happineſs within them- 
ſelves : but they who derive all their felicity from 
this ſource, cannot poſſibly think any thing grievous, ' 


that proceeds from the ſtated order of nature, In 


which claſs old age may, in a ſpecial manner, be 
ranked : the attainment whereof is the univerſal 


wiſh of mankind ; who make it no leſs the ſubject _ 


of complaint, when obtained. So great is the muta- 
bility of their folly and perverſeneſs. It has ſtolen _ 


upon us, ſay they, ſooner than we could have 


imagined. But then who obliged them to make a 


falſe computation ? For what faſter, pray, does old 


age creep upon youth, than youth upon infancy ? 
Again, what leſs burthenſome would old age be, 


ſhould they live to eight hundred years, than it js 


at eighty ? For the paſt part of life, however long 
that may be, can afford no ſatisfaction to comfort 


an old age ridiculous in itſelf, 


-Now + if it be true that you are charmed with 


| * wiſdom (and I with it may be anſwerable to 


your 


* De Senectute, cap. 2. 
+ He who ſpeaks here, and through the whole of this article, f * 


Caro the Elder; 5 whole life is written by Plutarcb. 


% 
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utinam digna eſſet opinione 
veſtra, noſtr6que. cogno- 
mine!) in hoc. ſumus ſa- 
pientes, quod naturam op- 
timam ducem, tanquam 
deum, ſequimur, eique pa- 
remus: à qua non veriſi- 
mile eſt, cùm cæteræ par- 
tes ætatis bene deſcriptæ 
ſint, extremum actum, tan- 
quam ab inerti poeta, eſſe 
neglectum. Sed tamen ne- 

fuit eſſe aliquid ex- 


tremum, et, tanquam in 


arborum baceis terræque 
frugibus, maturitate tem- 
peſtiva, quaſi vietum et 
caducum : 
eſt molliter ſapienti. Quid 
enim eft alind, gigantum 
modo bellare cum diis, niſi 
naturæ repugnare ? 


Etenim cùm contemplor 
animo, reperio quatuor 
eauſas, cur ſenectus miſera 
videatur: unam, quod avo- 
cet à rebus gerendis : alte- 
ram, quod corpus faciat 
inſirmius : tertiam, quod 
privet omnibus fere volup- 
tattbus : « am, quod 
baud procul abſit a morte. 
Earum, fi placet, cauſarum 
quanta, quamque fit juſta 
unaquzque, videamus. 


2 Force et de ſoliditi. 


2 be 


uod ferendum 


vous en RVER, of au ſurnom 
gue Pon me donne / cette 


Jazefſe qui vous cauſe, dites- 


vous, de Padmiration, ne 


 confifte qu en ce gue je ſuis 


pas a pas le meilleur de tous 
les guides, Ia nature. Te 
lui obeis, comme à un Dieu. 
Puiſgu elle a fi bien arrange 

autres parties, dont la 
vie humaine eſt compoſoe, il 
1 et pas vrai-femblable qu 
elle ait niglige, comme fe- 
roit un poëte ignorant, te 
dernier atte de la pidce. 
Mais enfin, comme les fruiis, 


a un certain point de matu- 


rite, le fletriſſent, et ne 1i- 


ennent preſque plus à Parbre, 
il y a nbcęſſairement pour nous 
guelgue choſe de ſemblable; 
et c'eſt un état que ¶ homme 


age prend en gre. Vouloir 


 Soppoſer à la nature, ne /e- 
roit - ce pas, à la maniere des 


geants, declarer la guerre 
aux Dieux ?F 
. 

Pour moi, quand j'exa- 
mine par on la wiealleſſe pa- 
roit attaquer notre bonheur, 
je wois que cela fe reduit à 
guatre points, dont le premier 
et, Quelle nous rend inca- 
pables d'agir le ſecond, 
Qu elle afforblit le corps : le 
troifeme, Qu elle nous prive 
pre/que de tout , : it 
quatrieme, Quelle n'e/t pas 
bien eloignte de la mort. Vey- 
ons, Sil wous plait, ce gue 
chacune de ces raiſons a de 


Un 


* 


I? - 
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your good opinion, and the ſurname I bear !) it 
conſiſts in this, that I have followed nature, the 
beſt of guides; and ubeyed her precepts, as I would 
thoſe of a God: nor is it probable, that after 
having acted the former parts of my life as I ought, 
nature ſhould, like a bad poet, quite neglect the 
laſt act of the piece. In a word, like the fruits of 
the earth arrived at full maturity, it is neceſſary there 
ſhould be a laſt period of life, that withers, as it 
were, and drops down of itſelf; which a wiſe man 
ought to bear with patience ; for what elſe is it to 
wage war with the Gods, after the manner of the 
giants *, if it be not to reſiſt nature? q 


PEN 
Upon + ſerions examination, then, I find four , 
cauſes why old age appears miſerable. The firſt is © 
that it diſqualifies us for buſmeſs; the ſecond, that it 
enfeebles our bodies; the third, that it deprives us 
of all pleaſure ; and the fourth, that it borders upon 
death. Let us examine then, if you pleaſe, what 
juſtice and weight there is in each of them. | 


Db 


*The giants are feigned by the poets to have been men of a mon- 
ſttous ſize. Typhon, the chief of them, according to Heſad, was the 
Jon of Tartarus and Terra: But Homer will have him to be the ſon of 
Juno alone. His ſtature was ſo prodigious, that he reached the eaſt 

with one hand, the weft with the other, and the ſtars with his head. 

By this fable, the poets repreſent the winds : for as they blow from 
a ] parts of heaven; ſo in a ſtorm, they agitate and drive the clouds 

with extreme violence; which gave riſe to the fable of the giants 


making war upon heaven. 
+ De Senectute, cap. 3 
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„ „ 


Th {HEE rebas gerendis ſenec- "Un wieillard 1 ft plus 
1 tus abſtrabit? Quibus? an capable d'agir ?2 Er dans” 
z lis, quz in juventute ge- quelles occaſſons? Dans cel- 
; runtur et viribus? Nullæne Jes oz il faudroit la vigueur 
ti Igitur res ſunt ſeniles, quz de la jeunęſſe? Mais n'y en 
vel infirmis corporibus, ani- a-t-il donc point, os ce ſoit 
mo tamen adminiſtrentur? aſſex gue Leſprit agifſe, 1 
| gue foi ble gue foit le corps? 
on in re gerenda ver- retendre gue la vieillęſſẽ 
ſari ſenectutem negant, fi- 16% bonne à rien, Ceft comme 
miles ſunt 1is qui guberna- gui diroit que le pilote eff 
torem in navigando agere znutile dans un vaiſſtau, ſous 
nihil dicant, cum alii ma- préterte que les uns montent 
los ſcandant, alii per foros au haut des mdts, les autres 
curſent, alii ſentinam ex- pompent au fond de cale, les 
hauriant: ille autem cla- autres manæuvrent ca et 
= vum tenens ſedeat in puppi /2; tandis gue le pilote, qui 
138 quietus. Non faciat ea, tient le gouvernail, eſt tran- 
Wi | qguz juvenes. At verò guillement affis ſur la pouppe. 
| multo majora et meliora fa- Us vieillard ne fait pas les 
cit. Non viribus, aut ve- mes choſes, que de jeunes 
3 Jocitatibus, aut celeritate gens: mais il en fait, et de 
corporum res magnæ ge- ien plus importantes, et de 
runtur: ſed conſilio, aucto- bien meilleures. Ce qui di- 
4 ritate, ſententia, quibus non cide les grandes affaires, ce 
modoò non orbari, ſed etiam 1˙%% pas la force, la viteſſe, 
1 augeri ſenectus ſolet. Niſi Pagilite du corps; Ceft la 
fortè ego vobis, qui et miles, prudence, Pautorite, un avis 
et tribunus, et legatus, et ouvert à propos. Or cette 
conſul verſatus ſum in vario. e/zce de merite, loin de pe- 
geyere bellorum, ceſſare 7:7, augmente pour Pord:- 
nunc videor, cùm bella non maire avec Pape. Fai long- 
1 gero. At ſenatui, quæ ſunt temps fait Je mitier det 
wil | gerenda, er et e armes, en qualite de _ 
| modo. de tribun, de lieutenant, de 
| conſul.  Aujourd Bui, farce 
N | que je ne Vais pas a Parmee, 
1 5 | me croyez-wous inutile ? Fe: | 
_—_ | ze marche pas en perſonne : 
| | | | | mais le ſenat apprend de moi 
1 en quels Reux il doit porter 
=_ * x la guerre, et comment. 
> |  Quod Vous 
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__ 


Does * old age render us unfit for bufineſs ? For 
what buſineſs pray? Is it ſuch as requires the 
ſtrength and vigour of youth? Are there then no 

occupations proper for old age, that may be ma- 
naged by the rational part of man, even though the 
body be weakly ? 


To affirm that old age is incapable of buſineſs, is 
the ſame as to maintain that a pilot is of no uſe in 
navigation; becauſe, whilſt ſome mount the ſhrowds, 
others run on the deck, or work at the pump, he 
ſits quietly at the helm. An old man, indeed, can- 
not perform ſuch actions as requires youth; but he 
does what is much greater, as well as better. It is 
neither by ſtrength, ſwiftneſs, or agility of body, 
that affairs of great importance are tranſacted; but 
by prudence, authority, and good advice; which, 
far from being loſt, are even much improved, for 
the moſt part, by age. Unleſs, perhaps, you think 
that I, who have acted the part of a ſoldier, a tri- 
bune, a lieutenant- general, and a conſul, am now 
become wholly uſeleſs, becauſe I can no longer beat 
a part in all manner of warlike expeditions, as for- 
merly. But then I inform the ſenate what is fit to 
be done, and after what manner, 


* De Senectute, cap. 6. 
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Qudd ſi legere, aut audi- 
re voletis externa, maximas 
reſpublicas ab adoleſcenti- 
bus labefactas, à ſenibus 
ſuſtantatas et reſtitutas re- 
perietis. 


Cedo, gui weftram rempub- 
licam tantam amiſiſtis 
ram cith ? 


Sic enim percontanti, ut eſt 
in Nævii poetz ludo, re- 
ſpondentur et alia, et hæc 
in primis: 


Proweniebant oratores. novi, 


flulti, adeleſcentuli. 


Temeritas eft videlicet flo- 
rentis ætatis; prudentia, 
ſeneſcentis. | 

At memoria minuitur: 
Credo, niſi eam exerceas, 


aut ſi ſis natura tardior. 


Nec verò quemquam ſe. 


num audivi oblitum, quo 


loco theſaurum obruiſſet. 
Omnia, quæ curant, me- 
minerunt: vadimonia con- 
latuta: qui ſibi, quibus 
ph debeant. 


Quid juriſconſulti ? quid 
pontifices ? quid augures * 
guid philoſophi ſenes? quàm 
multa meminerunt? 


nent ingenia ſenibus, modò 
et in- 
duſtria 


permaneat ſtudium 


$ 


. 


Ma- 


Vous trouverez dans les 
hiftoires etrangeres que les 
plus grardes republiques ont 
ete renver/ees par de jeunes 
gens; ſoutenues et retablies 
par des wieillards. On de- 
mande, dans ure comedie de 
Newius < | 


Comment vous Etes-vous ſi- 
tot precipitez, . 
Du faite de votre puiſſance ? 


Parmi les cauſes qu'on en 
all:gue, la. prinapale. eff 
celle-ct : | 


En nommant aux emplois, 
de jeunes eventez, | 

Sans cervelle et ſans. con- 
noiſſance. 


Auſſi eſt-il bien vrai qu'a la 
fleur de Page, la itmerits 
domine, et la prudence, lorſ» 
gu'on oft fur le declin. 

Mais la memoire je perd ? 
Oui, quand elle ra jamais 
ẽté Bbonue, ou qu on neglige de 
Pexercer. | 

Te n'entendis jamais dire 
gu un wieillard, eit oublie 
dans quel - endroit il awoit, 
cache ſen treſer. Toute af. 
faire gui le touche, une 4. 
fignation donnie. ou regpue, 
ceux qui lui doivent, ceux.A., 
gui lui - mim il doit, il ne 
Poutliera point. 

Parlerai-je des juriſcon- 
ſultes, des pontifes, des au- 
gures, des philoſophes, gui 
poufſent loin leur carriere ? 
Quel amas de connoifſances 
ili conſervent ju/qu'a la fin ! 

| Pourvii 
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Would you but conſult the accounts left us of 
foreign tranſactions, you will find that the greateſt 
ſtates have been ruined by young men; but ſup- 
ported and reſtored by the old. N in a play of 
the poet Nevins, it is ſaid, 


Sudden the fall of your once mighty ate 1 
Unfold, [ pray, the cauſe of its dire fate © 


The anſwer to N is a what follows; 


Its counſellors were men of no repute; 
Or unfledg d ſtriplings, that were fools to boot. 


For raſhneſs is the true charaderiſtic of youth, as. 
prudence. is of old age. 


But memory decays. This may indeed be the 
caſe, if it is neglected, or naturally a bad one. 


I* never heard, however, of an old man, that 
Forgot where he had hid his treaſure, They eaſily 
remember all that nearly concerns them, as obliga- 
tions entered into, their own debtors, or thoſe to 
whom they themſelves are indebted. 


What ſhall we ſay of lawyers, prieſts, augurs, 
and philoſophers, who, though advanced in years, 
have remembered a vaſt multiplicity of things? Old 

men never loſe their abilities, if diligence and appli- 
cation to ſtudy be not wanting: nor ſpeak I this of 
men of fame and renown only, but likewiſe of thoſe 
who live. in a private and undiſturbed retirement. 
K 2 Sophocles 


De Senectute, cap. 7. 
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duftria: nec ea ſolùm in 
claris et honoratis viris, ſed 
in vita etiam privata et 
quieta. Sophocles ad ſum- 
mam ſenectutem tragœdias 
fecit, quod propter ſtudi- 
um, cùm rem familiarem 
negligere videretur, a filiis 
in judicium vocatus eſt: ut, 


quemadmodum noſtra more 


male rem gerentibus patri- 


bus bonis interdici ſolet; 


fic illum, quaſi deſipientem, 
A re familiari removerent 
judices. Tum ſenex dici- 
tur eam fabulam, quam in 
manibus habebat, et proxi- 
me ſcripſerat, Oedipum 
Coloneum recitaſſe julei. 
bus, quæſiſſẽque, num illud 
carmen deſipientis videre- 
tur. Quo recitato, ſen- 
tentiis judicum eſt liberatus. 


Poſſum nominare ex agro 
Sabino ruſticos Romanos 
vicinos et familiares meos, 

aibusabſentibus, nunquam 
ferd ulla in agro majora 


opera fiunt, non ſerendis, 


non percipiendis, non con- 
dendis fructibus. Quan- 
quam in illis minds hoc 
mirum. Nemo enim eſt 
tam ſenex, qui ſe annum 
Non putet poſſe vivere. Sed 
idem elaborant in eis, quæ 
ſciunt nihil omnino ad ſe 


perunere. 


- 
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Pourvuũ qu'on ne diſcontinue 
pas de 5'appliguer, Peſprit ne. 
baifſe point avec Page. 
Vous le woyez dans la wie 
privee, auſſi-bien que dans 
les grandes places, Temoin 
Sephocle, gui dans une ex- 
treme wieuleſſe, compoſoit en- 
core des tragedies, Occupe 
de fes vers, il paroiſſoit neg- 
liger ſes affaires domeſtiques : 
et la deſſus, felon ce gui ſe 
pratique chez, nous a Fegard 
des peres difſipateurs, ſes en- 
fans demanderent qu'il füt 
interdit, comme ne ſachant 
ce qu'il faiſoit.  Alors, dit- 
on, ce bon wieillard ttant 
alle reciter a ſes juges ſon 
Ocdipe Colone, qu'il venoit' 
ſeulement d'achever, il leur 


demanda fi Cttoit Ia | ou- 


erage d'un imbecille : et ſes 


juges, apres avoir entendu 
la pièce, le renvoyerent ab- 
„„ 

Jai pour amis, et pour 
oi ſins a la campagne, des 
vieillards qui ne permettroi- 
ent pas qu il ſe fit rien de 
conſiderable chez tux, comme 
de emer, de moiſſonner, de 
farrer les grains, ſans qu ils 
. fufſent preſents. A la v 
rite, cela n'et pas bien tton- 
nant car i n'y a perſonne 


d'aſfes decrepit, pour ne pas 


ſe flatter gu on pourra bien 


Tire encore une année. Mais - 
le merveilleux ęſt, qu un 


vieillard fe donne des peines, 
dont il eft Sir de ne pas re- 
cueillir le fruit et comme 

| dit 
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gop boclis continued to write plays to an extreme old 
age; and becauſe he ſeemed, for the ſake of ſtudy, 
to throw off all regards for his domeſtic affairs, he 
was ſued at law by his ſons; that, according to 
our own uſage of removing from the management 
ok an eftate ſuch fathers as are unfit for diſcharg- 
ing that truſt to advantage, the judges might 
reſtrain him in the ſame manner, as being turned a 
dotard, On which the old man is ſaid to have read 
to his judges the play of Oedipus Coloneus *, which 
happened to be in his hand, and had been but lately 
finiſhed : This done, he aſked his judges if that 
poem could- be the work of one that had loſt his 
fenſes; whereupon they unanimouſly ſtopped _ 
farther proſecution againſt him, 


- 


1 could name old country gentlemen in the 
Sabine territories, Who are my friends and neigh- 
bours, and our own fellow- citizens, that were ne- 
ver abfent from their farms when any work of con- 
ſequence was to be done, as ſowing, reaping, and 
gathering the corn into barns. This, hewever, is 
no-wiſe ſurprizing in them : for there are nene ſo 
old, but think they may live a year. Nay, theſe 
very men take a great deal of pains about what 

3 they 

Oedipus S or more clearly, Oedipus retired to a bill, There 
are two tragedies, written by Sopbocles, called Oedipus ; to diſtinguiſh 
which, the title of this one, here mentioned, comprehends the place 
where the ſcene is laid. | 

De Senectute, cap. 8. 

T In the French, it is in the country, in general: but the ie 
has it, in the country of the Sabines. It was here that Cato, though 
born at Tuſculum, uſed to reſide and paſs his time, before he went 


to ſerve in the army, on ſome lands and poſſeſſions, which his father, 
according to Plutarch of Armpot, had left him. 


/ 
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Berit arbores, que alteri 
ſeculo profit, 


ut ait Statius noſter in Syn- 

ephebis. Nec verò dubi- 
tet agricola, quamvis ſenex, 
quærenti, cui ſerat, ref- 
1 Dis immortali- 
dus, qui me non accipere 
modò hæc a majoribus vo- 
luerunt, fed etiam poſteris 
prodere. 


. 

Nec nunc quidem vires 
deſidero adoleſcentis, (is 
enim erat locus alter de vi- 
tiis ſenectutis) non plus, 
quam adoleſcens tauri, 
aut elephanti deſiderabam. 
Quod eſt, eo decet uti: et 
quidquid agas, agere pro 
viribus. 


Et i ĩſta ipſa defectio vi- 
rium adoleſceniiz vitiis ef- 
fcitur ſæpius, quam ſenec- 
tutis. Libidinoſa etenim, 
et intemperans adoleſcentia 
effetum corpus tradit ſe- 
nectuti. 


Arbitror te audire, Sci- 
pio, hoſpes tuus avitus Ma- 


finifia quæ faciat hodie, 
nonaginta annos natus: 
chm ingreſſus iter pedibus 
fit, in equum omnino non 
aſcendere; cùm equo, ex 


equo 


jeunęſſe qui ſe liv 


dit Cecilius, dans tes Synt- 

phebes, | 

Il s'occupe a planter pour 
le ſiècle prochain. 


Alle lui demander, Pour 
gui plantez-wous ; Il wous 
repondra, Pour Jes Dieux 
immortels, qui ont voulu, et 
gue je profite du travail de 
ceux qui m ont precede, et 
gue ceux qui me ſuivront, 
profitent du mien. 

XX, 

A Fegard des forces cor- 
porelles, ſur quoi porte le ſe- 
cond reproche gu on fait a la 
ereillefſe : priſentement je 
defire tout aui peu d"ttre 
fort comme un jeune homme 
gue je defirois autrefois détre 
fort comme un taureau, ou 
comme un elephant. Il 'agit 
d'employer ce que Wous aUEE 
de forces, et de faire Toujours 
de votre mitux ce que vous 
Hou veæ. 

1] eft pourtant vrai que 
ceſt a lageuneſſe, encore pou 
fouvent qu à la witillefſe, 
gu on doit imputer le deperi/ſ- 
Sement de. Jes fore Une 
„ 4A /cs 
paſſions, et ſans meſure, ne 
trauſmet à la wvieillefſe qu un 
corps uſe. | 

Vous ſavez ſans doute, 
Scipion, ce que fait encore 
aujourd hui Fhite de wos 
aleux, Mafenifſa, qui eſt 
dans ſa quatre-vingt- dixieme 
annie. A pied, à cheval, il 
et infatigabis. Toujours la 

{et8 
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they very well know can never be of any ſerviee to 
themſelves. | 


His trees he plants, the future age to ſerve. 


As our countryman Statius has it, in his Synephebi x. 
Now ſhould any one aſk an old farmer for whom he 
plants, he will make no ſcruple to anſwer, For the 
immortal Gods, whoſe pleaſure it is that I ſhould 
not only receive theſe from my anceſtors, but like- 
wiſe perpetuate them to poſterity. 


1 3X, 

At + preſent, indeed, I no more deſire the 
ſtrength of a young man, for that is the ſecond ob- 
jection to old age, than I defired that of a bull or 
elephant, when young. Whatever ability a man 
poſſeſſes, he ought to make a good uſe of it, and in 
all his actions exert himſelf accordingly. 4 

The want of bodily ſtrength, howeyer, is more 
frequently owing to the vices of youth, than to 
old age itſelf, For iritemperance and debauchery in 
the former, renders the body exhauſted and feeble 
before the latter arrives, | 

You t have heard, Scipio, I dare ſay, how Ma- 
ſiniſſa, the dear friend of your anceſtors |, paſſes 

„ his 


Synepbebi, or, the young Companions, was a Greek comedy of 
Menander, tranſlated, or rather imitated in Latin by Cecilius, who is 
called Statius in the original. Statius is the name of a flave, and was 
a kind of nick-name given him, on account of his former ſlavery. 

+ De Senectute, cap. . TOY 

1 Ibid. cap. 10. 

We ſhall ſee afterwards, in S cipio's dream, how intimate a 
friendſhip ſubſiſted between Maſiniſſa, King of Numidia, and the 
family of the Scipio's. At the beginning of the ſecond punic war, 
he had joined the Cartbaginians; but one of his nephews being made 

: | | priſonar, 


> 
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equo non deſcendere : nullo 


imbre, nullo frigore addu- 
ci, ut capite operto fit : 
ſummam in eo eſſe corporis 
ſiccitatem: itaque exequi 
omnia regis officia et mu- 
nera. Poteſt igitur exerci- 


tatio, et temperantia etiam 


ſenectuti conſervare aliquid 
priſtini roboris. 
Nunquam ſum aſſenſus 
veteri illi laudatõque pro- 
verbio, quod monet, ma- 
ture her: ſenem, ſi did velis 
eſſe ſenex. Ego vero me 
minus din ſenem eſſe mal- 
lem, quam efle ſenem ante, 
quam eſſem. 1 
Reſiſtendum ſenectuti eſt, 
ejũſque vitia diligentià com- 
penſanda ſunt. Pugnan- 
dum, tanquam contra mor- 
bum, fic contra ſene&utem. 


Habenda ratio valetudinis: 


utendum exercitationibus 
modicis: tantum cibi et 
potionis adhibendum, ut 
reficiantur vires non oppri- 
mantar. Nec verd corpori 
ſoli ſubveniendum eſt, ſed 
menti atque animo multò 
magis. Nam hæc qucque. 
nifi tanquam lumini oleum 
inftilles, extinguuntur ſe- 
nectute Nam quos ait 
Cxcilius, comicos ſtultos 
Jenes hos ſignificat cre- 
dulos, oblivioſos, diſſolutos: 
quæ vitia ſunt non ſenec- 
tutis, ſed inertis, ignavæ, 
ſomniculoſæ ſenectutis. 


TH 


tẽte nue, quelque pluie, et 
guelgue froid qu'il faſſe. 
Point charges de chair, m 
d humeurs. Rempliſſant tous 
/es dewoirs, faiſant toutes ſes 
fonctions de roi. Ainſi Pex- 
ercice et la temperance ſont 
capables de conſerver aux 
wieillards quelque choſe de 
leur premiere vigueur. 
Je mai jamais goute ce 
vieux proverte, qui ft ft 
commun, Que pour tre long- 
temps wieux, it faut Ferre 
de bonne heure. Pour moi, 
pluſior que de létre avant 
terme, j aime mieux Peire 
moins long-temps. 141 
Roi diſſons- nous contre la 
zecilleffe, Que Pattention 
redoublee de notre part, com- 


penſe les torts qu'elle peut 


avoir. Traitons-la comme 
une maladie, contre laguelle 
il faut lutter. Prenons ſoin 
de notre ſante; faiſonus un 
exercice modere : bitvons et 
mangeons pour reparer nos 
forces /eulement, et non juſ- 
gu'a les outrer. Mais pour- 
veyons aux beſojns de Peſprits 
autant et plus qu à ceux du 
corps. C'eft une lampe ow 
i faut remettre de Phuile, 
Sans quoi la wieillefſe Petient. 
Car ces ſots vieillards de 
comédie, ain que parle 
Cẽcilius, c' eſt-a- dire, qui ſont 
credules, oublieux, nigligens, 
ce neſt point leur age 
gui les rends tels, Ceft leur 
pareſſe, cet quils ne /avent 
rien fairg, c eſt qu'ils ne font 
que dormir. 2 


Faims 
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his time; who is now ninety years of age: if he 
begins a journey on foot, he can by no means be 
prevailed on to make uſe of a horſe; and if he ſets 
out on horſeback, he never alights : : rain and cold, 

however tempeſtuous, cannot hinder him from 
going bare-headed : his body is abſolutely firm and 
free from humours : in a word, he diſcharges all 
the duties and buſineſs incumbent on a king, Hence 
we ſee that exerciſe and temperance may tranfmit 
ſomething of our former vigour to old age, 


I could never approve of the old proverb, ſo 
much in repute, that adviſes, if we would live to 
be old to begin early to be fo. As for my part, I 
had rather my old age ſhould. be the ſhorter ; than 
to act the old man, before I really was ſo. 


We ought to hold out againſt old age with 
courage, and compenſate, by our diligence, for its 
inconveniencies. We ſhould ſtruggle with old age, 
as with a diſeaſe. The preſervation of health de- 
mands our utmoſt attention. In order to which, 
we ſhould uſe moderate exerciſe, and take ſo much 
meat and drink as is neceſſary to refreſh and recruit, 
and not to oppreſs, our ſtrength. Not is the body 
alone to be cared for, much more concern ought to 
be taken about our mind, and rational part. For 
even theſe will be extinguiſhed by old age, unleſs, 


like a lamp, you feed them with new oil. As to 
K 5 | thoſe 


priſoner, and ſet at liberty by Scipio the elder without any ranſom, he 
was ſo ſenſibly touched with this generoſity, that he declared himſelf 
wholly for the Remans, He was far from being uſeleſs to them, and 
for a reward of his ſervices, they not only confirmed him in his oon 
Kingdom, but gave him ſome other lands, which they had * ſrom 


the Cartbaginians. 
p * De Senectute, cap. 11. 
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Ut adoleſcentem, in quo 
ſenile' aliquid ; fic ſenem, 
in quo eſt adoleſcentis ali- 
quid, probo: quod qui ſe- 
quitur, corpore ſenex eſſe 
poterit, animo nunquam 


erĩt. J 
XL Ip 

_ Sequitur tertia vitupera- 
tio ſenectutis, quod eam 
carere dicunt voluptatibus. 
O præclarum munus #tatis, 
ft quidem id aufert nobis, 
quod eſt in adoleſcentia vi- 
tiociſſimum! 


Accipite enim, optimi 
adoleſcentes, veterem ora- 


tionem Archytæ Tarentini, 
magni in primis, et præclari 
viri: quæ mihi tradita eſt, 


cùm eſſem adoleſcens Ta- 


renti cum Q. Maximo. 
Nullam capitaliorem peſ- 
tem, quàm corporis volup- 
tatem, hominibus dicebat 
à natura datam: cujus vo- 


laptatis avidæ libidines te- 


merè et effrenatè ad poti- 
undum incitarentur. Hinc 
Patriæ proditiones, hinc 
rerumpublicarum everſio- 
nes, hinc cum hoſtibus 
clandeftina colloquia naſci : 
nullam denique ſcelus, nul- 


Jum malum facinus eſſe, 
ad quod ſuſcipiendum non 


libido voluptatis impelleret: 

ſtupra verò, et adulteria, et 

omne tale flagitium nullis 
aliis illecebris excitari, nifi 

voluptatis. Cümque ho- 

mini five natura, five quis 

deus nihil mente præſtabi- 

. us 


Jaime que le jeune homme 
tienne un peu du uieillard, et 
gue le wieillard tienne un peu 
du jeune homme, Ob/ſervons 
cette regle, et notre corps 
pourra bien wieillir ; mais 


notre efprit, non. 


On reproche, en troifeme 
lieu, a la vieilleqſe, de n'tire 
plus propre & goiter le plaiſir. 
Due nous lui ſommes donc re- 
dewables, d*awoir tcarte de 
nous ce que la jeuneſſe a de 
plus dangereux ! “/ j 

Jeunes gens, #coutez ce 
gue diſoit un des grands hom- 
mes gail y ait eu, Archytas 
de Tarente. TF'ai entendu' 
raconter ſon diſcours à Ta- 
rente mime, ou j ttois dans 
ma jeuneſfſe avec Fabius. La 
wolupte, diſoit-il, eft le plus 
terrible fieau du genre hur 
main, puiſque cet In foif de 

wvolupte, qui allume 
pls wiolentes paſſions. Pour 
la ſatisfaire on trahit ſa 


patrie, on renverſe les repub- 


liques, on a de ſecrets entre- 
tiens avec Pennemi, on /e 


porte @ tous les crimes, à 


zous les attentats poſſibles. 
On ne connoitroit ni adulte- 
res, mi autres horreurs- de 
cette eſpece, ſans les amorces 
du plaifir. Et comme le 


plus riche preſent gue homme 
alt regu, ou de la nature, cu 
de quelgue Dieu, c'eſtla raiſon, 
auſſi la raiſon n'a-i-elle point 
de plus mortelle ennemie que 
la voluptẽ. On la wolupte 
u, 


Den GED AGE. . _ way 
thoſe whom Cæcilius calls ald comic fools, he means. 
ſuch as were credulous, forgetful, and indolent ;, 
which are not properly the vices of old age, but 
rather the effects of lazineſs, inactivity, and flug- 
giſhneſs. | 

As I approve of a youth that has ſomething of 
the old man in him; ſo I am no lefs pleaſed with 
an old 'man, 'that has ſomething of the youth. He 
that follows this rule, may be old in body, but can 
never be ſoin mind. 

Next * follows the third objection to old. age, 
ix. that it has no reliſh for pleaſures. Excellent 
advantage of age, ſtnce it frees us from what is 
moſt blameable in youth. 
For attend, ye beſt of youths, to what Archytas 
of Tarentum has ſaid on this ſubject, who was one 
of the greateſt and moſt renowned men that ever 
lived. I had it related to me when a young man at. 
Tarentum with 2, Fabius Maximus +. Senſual 
pleaſure, ſaid he, is the moſt pernicious endow- 
ment that nature has beſtowed on mankind ; for in 
order to gratify it, we give a looſe to our moſt in- 
ordinate paſſions, which carry all before them. 
Hence proceed treaſons againſt our country, the 
ſubverſion of ſtates, and clandeſtine conferences 
with the public enemy : in ſhort, there is no. 
Y K 6 | crime 
De Senectute, cap. 2 N 

+ Cato, in this dialogue on old age, chap. 5. tells on what occaſion. 


and character, he was at Tarentum with Fabius the Great, who was: 


turnamed the Temp: riſer, 
7 This is a fatirical touch on what likewiſe happened at the fiege- 
of Tarentum, where Fabius had the addreſs to carry on an-intrigae:cf: 


Fallantry, in order to ſerve his own. purpoſese. 


— 


= 


”w =. 
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lius dediſfet 3 huic divino 


muneri ac dono nihil efle 
tam inimicum, quam vo- 
luptatem. Nec enim libi- 
dine dominante temperan- 
tiz locum eſſe; neque om- 
nino in voluptatis regno 
virtutem poſſe conſiſtere. 
Quod quo magis intelligi 
poſſet; fingere animo ali- 
quem jubebat, tanta incita- 
tum voluptate corporis, 


quanta percipi poſſet maxi- 


ma: nemin1 cenſebat fore 
dubium, quin tamdiu, dum 
ita gauderet, nihil cogita- 
tione conſequt poſſet. Quo- 
circa nihil eſſe tam deteſta- 
bile, tamque peſtiferum, 
—_ voluptatem : fi qui- 

em ea, clim major eſſet 
atque longior, omne animi 
lumen extingueret. 


z 


Bene Sophocles, cum ex 
eo quidam jam affecto ætate 
quæreret, uteretürne rebus 
venereis: Dii meliora, in- 
quit. Libenter verd iſtinc, 


tanquam à domino agreſti ac 


Furigſo profugi, 


Quarta 


domine, il ny a plus de rete- 

nue, et la vertu ne ſcjourne 
point ou la voluptẽ regne. 
Pour le mieux comprendre, 
figurez-wous guelgu' un, diſeit 


Archytas, dans Pacces du 


plaiſfir le plus wif que les 
Jens puiſſent poitter. Tant 
gue durera ce tranſport, 4 
Jurement Peſprit de cet hom- 
me- Ia ne ſauroit faire aucune 
fonction. Rien donc de ff 
dẽteſtable, rien de fi nuiſible 
que la volupté, puiſque Pef- 
fet queelle produit, lorſqu elle 
a le plus de force et de durte, 
COeft d"eteindre le flambeau de 
Pame. X 


On demandeit à Sophocle, 
ui Etoit deja ſur Ie retour de 
Age, il avoit encore quel- 
que commerce avec Venus. 

ne les Dieux men pre- 
ſervent, dit il /agement. al 
EteE ravi de me tirer de 1a, 
comme d'entre les mains 
d'un maiĩtre brutal et fu- 
rieux. 


Res. 
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erime ſo heinous, no villany ſo baſe, which the 
luſt of pleaſure will not make people commit : as 
for rapes, adulteries, and ſuch like baſe actions, it is 
to the inſinuating blandiſhments of pleaſure they are 
entirely owing. Again, though reaſon be the moſt 
excellent gift that nature, or rather ſome God, has 
| beſtowed on man; yet nothing is ſuch an enemy to 
this divine preſent, this bleſſing of the Gods, as plea- 
ſure: For there can be no room for temperance, 
where luſt bears an uncontrouled ſway ; nor is it 
poſſible for virtue to have any reſidence, where plea- 
ſure reigns. And in order to make this ſtil] better 
' underſtood, he bid us figure to ourſelves a man un- 
der the influence of as exquiſite pleaſure as the ima- 
gination can poſſibly conceive: there are none, he 
thinks, but willallow, that while this tranſport laſts, 
ſuch a man could not do one ſingle action with 
judgment, reaſon, or reflection, W herefore nothing 
is ſo deteſtable and hurtful, as pleaſure ; becauſe, 
ſhould it prevail in any high degree, or conſiderable 
length of time, it would quite extinguiſh every ſpark 
of intellectual light in the ſoul *. 8 
It + was admirably well anſwered by Sophactes, 
when aſked if he had any commerce with women 
now 


* Pleaſure, no leſs than our ideas, may be diſtinguiſhed into that 
which is apprehended by means of our bodily ſenſes, and that which 
proceeds from reflexion. The former comprehends whatever is pleaſing 
to animal nature; the latter, whatever is agreeable to right reaſon, 
The one is limited to the correſpondence between external objects and 
our organs of ſenſation, the other unbounded as the univerſe, Th 
differ alſo in degree; for on comparing the pleaſures of the palate and 
ſmell, ox even thoſe ariſing from a fine proſpect or concert of muſia, 
with that we fee] from the reflexion of having diſcharged the duties of 
an affectionate parent, of a grateful child, of a fincere friend, of a 

| n | generous 
I de SeneQute, cap, 14. | 
* 


— 


Quarta reſtat cauſa, quæ 
maxime angere atque ſolli- 
citam habere noſtram æta- 
tem videtur, appropinqua- 
tio mortis, quæ certè a ſe- 
nectute non poteſt longè 
abeffe. O miſerum ſenem, 
qui mortem contemnendam 
eſſe in tam longa ætate non 
viderit! | 

Quanquam quis eſt tam 
ſtultus, quamvis fit adoleſ- 
cens, cui fit exploratum, ſe 
ad veſperum eſſe victurum? 
Quin etiam ætas illa multò 
plures, quam noſtra, mortis 
cCaſus habet. Faciliùs in 

morbos incidunt adoleſcen- 
tes graviùs ægrotant, triſ- 


ids curantur. Ttaque pauci 


venĩunt ad ſenectutem: quod 
ni ita accideret, meliùs et 
prudentiùs viveretur. Mens 
enim, et ratio, et conſili- 
um, in fenibus eſt. 
At ſperat adoleſcens, 
did fe victurum: quod ſpe- 


rare idem ſenex non poteſt. 


Tnfipienter ſperat. Quid 
enim ftultius, quam incerta 
pro certis habere, falia pro 
veris? Senex ne quod ſpe- 
ret quidem habet. Atdeſt 
eo meliore conditione, quam 
adoleſcens: chm id, quod 
ule ſperat, hic jam conſe- 
eutus eſt. IIle vult did 
vivere : hic did vixit. 


Breve 
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Keſte un quatrieme ſujet de 
plainte contre la wieilleſſe, 
Quelle n'eft pas tloignte de 
la mort. Voila principale- 
ment ce qui cauſe la mau- 
wvaiſe humeur d'un wvieillard. 


O gu'il oft digne de pitił, 


A ͤ avoir tant Vicu, Jans avorr 


 appris a mepriſer la mort. 


Duel eft Pinſenſe, qui ti- 
enne pour fur, fut il à la 
fleur de läge, qu'il wvitera 
juſu au ſoir? Une jeune 
homme a m-me plus de riſques 
4 courir que nous. Cg un 
age on les maladies font plus 
communes, plus aiguts, plus 
longues. Auſſi woit-on peu 
de gens vieillir. On Ven 
trouveroit bien mieux, que 
cela fut autrement. Car le 
bon Jens et la prudence n'ap- 
partiennent qu aux vieil- 


Mais le vieillard ne peut 
eſperer de vivre long-temps, 
au lieu que le jeune homme 
ren flatte. Gp follement 
qu'il gen flatte. Quelle illu- 
fron moins raiſonnable, que de 
compter fur Pincertain, et 
de prendre le faux pour le 
vrai? Un vieillard eſt ſans 
efſperance : d accord. Mais 
a condition eft la plus auan- 
tageuſe, en cela mime qu il 
palſbue aja ce que i autre ur 
fait qu eſperrr. Crlui-ci deut 
iure long- temps: Pautre 
a longtemps vicu. | 


2e 
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now in his old days: Heaven forbid, ſays he. No, 7 
have with pleaſure made my eſcape from all defires of 
this kind, as from a ſavage and furious tyrant. 

There * remains a Rack objection, that renders 
our advanced ſtate of life full of anxiety and concern, 
viz. the approach of death; which cannot, in the 
nature of things, be far removed from old age. 
How wretched is the old man, who, in the whole 
courſe of his long life, has not learned that death is. 
to be deſpiſed | , pa 

Beſides, who is there, though in the very flower 
of his youth, ſo infatuate, as to promiſe himſelf one 
ſingle day's exiſtence? And, indeed, this age is 
much more ſubject to mortal accidents, than ours, 
Young men fall into diſtempers more eaſily, are 
ſicker under them, and cured with greater difficulty. 
Hence few arrive at old age; which is one reaſon, 
why mankind live not better and more prudently : 
for good ſenſe, underſtanding, and prudence are 
only to be found in old men. 

Ay, but a youth may hope to live for a con- 
ſiderable time, which an old man cannot. Such 
hopes are folly : for what is more inconhſtent with 
reaſon, than to hold incertainties for certain, and 
fal ſehoods for truth? An old man, indeed, has no- 

thing to hope for. But even in this reſpect, he has 
: the 


- generous patriot, in ſhort, of one who has afted as he ought both to- 
wards God and man; what a difparity ſhall we find between them? 
How low and groveling the one ? How exalted and rational the other ? 
Beſides, ſenſual pleaſure is fleeting and momentary z- but that of re- 
flexion, durable and laſting as our exiſtence. Now though old men. 
loſe, in a great meaſure, the pleaſures of the former; yet they enjoy 
thoſe of the latter in a ſuperior degree to the young. So that, by 
remembring this diſtinction, the objection vaniſhes of courſe, J 
De Senectute, cap. 19. 
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Breve tempus ætatis, ſatis 
eſt longum ad bene ho- 
neſtẽque vivendum. Sin 
proceſſerts longinus, non 
magis dolendum eſt, quam 
agricolæ dolent, praterita 
verni temporis ſuavitate, 
æſtatem autumnumque ve- 
niſſe. Ver enim, tanquam 
adoleſcentiam  fignificat, 
oſtenditque fructus —— 1 
reliqua tempora demeten- 
dis fructibus, et percipien- 
dis accommodata ſunt. 
Fructus autem ſenectutis eſt 
(ut ſæpe dixi) antè parto- 
rum bonorum memoria et 


eopia, ® 
. 


Nec tamen omnes poſ- 


ſunt eſſe Scipiones, aut 
Maximi, ut urbium ex- 
pugnationes, ut pedeſtres 


navaleſye pugnas, ut bella 


a ſe geſta, ut triumphos re- 
cordentur. Eſt etiam quiete, 


et pure et eleganter actæ 


=tatis placice, ac lenis ſe- 
neftus : qualem accepimus 
Platonis, qui uno et octo- 
geſimo anno ſeribens mor- 


tuus eſt. Qualem Iſocratis, 


* eum librum, qui Pana- 


enaicus inſcribitur, quar: 7 


to, et nonageſimo anno 
ſcripfifſe dicitur, vixitque 
quinquennium poſtea : cu- 
jus magiſter, 
Gorgias, centum, et ſeptem 
complevit annos: neque un- 


quam in ſuo ſtudio, atque 
opere ceſſavit. Qui, cùm ex 


eo quzreretur, cur tamdiu 


velle t 


Leontinus 


Quelgue peu qu on vi ve, 
Oeſt aſſes pour bien vivre. 
Sz votre carriere eff plus 


longue, imitex alors le la- 


boureur, que ne attriſte 
pas de voir que l'aimable 
printemps ait a, oh pour 
faire place à Pete et à 
automne. Le printemps, 
image de la jeuneſſe, donne 
Peſperance des fruits, dont 
la recolte eft deftinie à 
d autres ſaiſons. Awoir de 
bonnes actions, et un grand 
nombre de bonnes actions à 
repaſſer dans ſon eſprit, c'eſt, 
comme je Pai dit fouvent, le 


Fruit reJerve a la wieillefe. 
Tous ler hommes, il 72 


vrai, ne ſauroient etre des 
Scipions, ou des Fabius a- 
voir le memoire remplie de 
villes priſes, de combats ſur 
terre et ſur mer, de victoires, 
de triomphes. Mais à des 
jours paſſez tranquillement, © 
innocement, en hounfte hom- 
me, ſuccede auſſi une douce et 
paiſible wieillefſe. Telle fut 
celle de Platon, mort dans /a 

uatre-uingt-unizme anne, 
a plume à Ia main. Telle 
ut celle q Tfocrate, qui, lor 
gu il fit ſon Panathenaique, 
avoit, dit-on, quatre-vingt- 
guatorxe ans, et wecut en- 
core cing ans au dela, Gor— 


g1as, qui awoit tte fon maitre, 
vecut cent ſept ans accomplis, 
et il Ftudia, il trawailla 
jujqu*'au bout. Quelqu un lui 
ayant demand comment ii ne 


4. 
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the advantage of a young man; as having already 
obtained, what the other only hopes to arrive at. 
The latter wiſhes to live long, the former hath 
actually done ſo. 

However ſhort the duration of life, *tis abundantly 
long, if ſpent agreeably to the dictates of virtue and 
honour, But ſhould it be ſpun out longer, there is 
no more reaſon to be grieved on that account, than 
the huſbandmen have, when after the ſweet ſeaſon 
of ſpring is paſt, they fee the ſummer and autumn 
advance, For the ſpring is a kind of emblem of 
youth, and expoſes to our view the buds of the 
future fruit; for the reaping and in-gathering of 
which, the other ſeaſons are accommodated. Now 
the fruit of old age, as I have often obſerved, is the 
remembrance of our many brave and virtuous actions 
in the former part of life. 


Ke, 


All * men, however, cannot be Scipio's, or Mar- 
imus's, to have their memories filled with ſieges of 
cities taken, with land and fea engagements, with 


wars they had happily finiſhed, or triumphs they 


had been honoured with. But if life is fpent in an 
eaſy, innocent, and genteel manner, old age will 
not fail to be calm and ſerene. Such was that of 
Plato, who though he lived to be eighty-one years 
old, yet continued his ſtudies to the laſt, Such 


alſo was that of Iſocrates, who is ſaid to have wri 


the treatiſe called Panathenaicon t; in the ninety- 


fourth year of his age, and to have lived hve years 


afterwards, His præceptor Leontinus Gorgias lived 
- 


De Senectute, cap. 5. 
+ This is the title of a long diſcourſe in praiſe of the 4 
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fe degoutoit point de la wie, 


vellet eſſe in vita: Nihil 
habeo, inquit, guid incuſem 
ſeuectutem. Præclarum re- 
ſponſum, et docto homine 
dignum. Sua enim vitia 
inſipientes, et ſuam culpam 
in ſenectutem conferunt: 
quod non faciebat Ennius, 


Sicut fortis equus, ſpatio qui 
Jepe ſupremo 

PFitit olympia, nunc ſenio 
comfectu quieſcit. 


Equi fortis, et victoris ſe- 


nectuti comparat ſuam. 


Abandonne au 
F © 


C'eſt, dit-il, que je n'ai 
point à me plaindre de la 
vieilleſſe. Repon/e bien digne 


d un ſavant homme car les 


fous, au contraire, rendent 


la wieilleſſe reſpouſable de 


leurs propres defauts in- 


juſtice dont 'Ennius fut ex- 
empt, comme on le voit par 


cette comparaiſon, qu'il ap- 
pligue à lui-m?me © 


Tel qu'un Courſier fameux, 
gal, jeune et plein dar- 
eur, 

De FElide vingt fois rem- 
porta tout l'honneur, 
Par les ans accable, ſans 

perdre ſa nobleſſe, 


repos une 


lente vieilleſſe. 


On OLD AGE. gay 
no leſs than an hundred and ſeven ; and yet never 
gave over his ſtudy and occupation. Being aſked» 
what pleaſure he could take in life, at thoſe years: 
have no reaſon, ſays he, to complain of old age. 
An anſwer truly excellent, and worthy of a learned 
man : for it is ignorant fools alone, who throw the 
blame of their own vices, and bad conduct, on old 
age. Enmus ated in another manner, who com- 
pares his own old age, to that of a victorious 
race-horſe. ae 


As the brave ſleed, who oft th' olympic prize has won, 
Reſts from the glorious toil, when feeble age comes on. 


/ 


% = 
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De MORT E. 
NIEII in malis du- 


camus, quod ſit vel 
a diis immortalibus, vel a 
natura parente omnium con- 
ſtitutrum. Non enim te 
mere nec fortuitò ſati et 
creati ſumus: ſed profes 


fuit quzdam vis, quæ ge- 


nert conſuleret humano : 
nec id gigneret, aut aleret, 
quod, cum exanelaviſſet 
omnes labores, tum incide- 
ret in mortis malum ſem- 
piternum. Portum potiùs 
paratum nobis et perfugium 
putemus: quo utinam velis 
paſſis pervehi liceat? Sin 
reſtantibus ventis rejicie- 
mur, tamen eodem paulò 
tardius referamur neceſſe 
eſt. Quod autem omnibus 
neceſſe eft, idne miſerum 
eſſe uni poteſt ? 


Mulieres 


faudra neceſſatrement 


5 
Sur la MORT. 
NI EN de ce qui a #te 


acterminé, ou par les 
Dieux immortels, ou par 
notre commune mere la na- 
ture, ne doit tre comple 
pour un mal. Car enfin, ce 
zeſt pas le haſard, ce nu pas 
une cauſe aveugle, qui nous 
a creez : mais nous devons 
Petre certainement à quelque 
puiſſance, qui veille fur le 
genre humain. Elle ne Seſ# 
fas doune le ſoin de nous 
produire, et de conſerver nos 
jours, pour nous precipiter, 


après nous avoir fait eprou- 


ver toutes les miſeres de ce 
monde, dans une mort ſuivie 
dun mal tternel. Regardons. 
pluſftit la mort comme un 
aſyle, comme un port qui nous 
attend, Plit à Dieu que 
nous y fuſſion, menex a pleines 
woiles ! Mais les wents au- 
ront beau nous retarder, il 
que 
nous Arrivions, guoigu'un peu 
plus tard. Or, ce qui ef 
pour tous une nëceſſité, ſeroit- 


il pour moi ſeul un mal? 


Aus 


FF 1 ws 
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9 
An DE K N 


E * eſteem nothing to be an evil, that 
is the appointment of the immortal 
Gods, or of nature the common parent of all 
things. For we were not created and formed 
by chance, or at random: no, there certainly was 
ſome powerful being, that took care of the intereſts 
of mankind, and would never have given them ex- 
iſtence, or furniſhed them with the means of life, 
if, after having ſtruggled with the various misfor- 
tunes attending it, they were at laſt to be ſwallowed 
up by, that worſt of evils, everlaſting death f. Let 
us rather acconnt it a haven, or place of refuge, 
prepared for us; and oh that we could fly thither 
with full ſpread fails ! But ſhould we be detained by 
contrary winds, it is abſolutely certain, however, 
that we ſhall arrive at it, only ſomewhat later. 
Now how can that be a hardſhip to any one perſon, 
which all muſt neceſſarily undergo ? | 
Tuſcul. 1. 49. © 12 
+ According to the idea which the natural reaſon of the Pagans 


formed of a ſupreme Being, they looked upon his character to be 
made up of infinite gocdneſs alone, But religion teaches us, that the 
goodneſs of God is inſeparable from his juſtice z and as there are 
eternal rewards for good men, ſo there are eternal puniſhments. for 
the wicked. Whence the certainty of a future ftate, is proved 
to a demonſtration; becauſe neceſſarily connected with the exiſtence 
of a good and juſt God, who will reward the virtuous, and puniſh . 
tire wicked, See page 37. ; f Be” | 


. 
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Mulieres in India, cam 
eſt cujuſvis earum vir mor- 
tuus, in certamen judici- 
ümque veniunt, quam plu- 
rimum ille dilexerit, Plures 
enim ſingulis ſolent eſſe 
nuptæ. Quz eſt victrix, 
ea læta, proſequentibus ſuis, 


una cum viro in rogum im- 


ponitur: illa victa, meeſta 


diſcedit. Nunquam natu- 


ram mos vinceret ; eſt enim 
ea ſemper invicta. 


n 
Pellantur iſtæ ineptiæ 
pene- aniles, ante tempus 


mori 1 miſerum elle. Quod 


tandem tempus? Naturz- 
ne? At ea quidem dedit 


uſuram vitæ, tanquam pe- 


cuniæ, nulla preſtituta die. 


Quid eſt igitur, quod que- 
rare, ſi repetit, cùm vult? 
ea enim conditione acce- 


peras. 


Iidem, fi puer parvus oc- 
cidet, æquo animo ferendum 
putant : fi. verò in cunis, ne 
querendum quidem. Atqui 
ab hoc acerbiùs exegit na- 
turaz quod dederat. Non- 


dum guſtaverat, inquiunt, 


vitæ ſuavitatem: hic autum 


7 


jam ſperabat magna, quibus 


frui cœperat. At id quidem 
| ipſum 


ſonge ſeulement pas. 


a» 


| . 

Aux 2 la pluralitł 
des femmes eſt regue. Quand 
un homme eſt mort, ſes veu- 
wes Je rendent devant le 
juge, pour faire decider la- 
guelle a 64 le plus tendrement 
cherie: eticelle qui remporte 
la wiftoire, court d'un air 
gai, ſuivie de ſes parens, 


Je placer ſur le bücher de ſor 


Epoux, tandis que Pautre: /e 
retire, accablee. de triſftefe.. 
Jamais coutume weit fait 
braver la mort, fi la mort 
Frott contre Ia nature: car 
la nature eſt toujours au 
deſſus de tout. _ 

Peutæon donner dans ce 
prejuge. ridicule, qu'il. eff 
bien triſte de mourir awant le 
temps? Et de quel temps 
wveut-on parler? De celui que 
la nature a fixs? Mais elle 
nous donne la vie, comme on 
prete de Pargent, ſans fixer 


te terme du rembourſement. 


Pourquoi trouver ttrange 
guelle la reprenne, quand. il 
lui plait? Vous ne Paves 
regue. gu's cette condition. 
Ju un petit enfant meure, 
on gen conſole. Qu'il en 
meure un au berctau, on n'y 
0 
pourtant d eu que la nature 
a-exige le plus durement ſa 
dette. Mais, dit on, ils 


n'avoient pas encore goũté les 
dauceurs de la vie; au lieu 
gue tel autre, pris daus un 

: age 


Or FEAT : 
In * India, where a plurality of wives is allowed, 
when a huſband happens. to die, they all make their: 
appearance in a court of juſtice, and have a hot diſ- 
pute, which of them was moſt beloved by the de- 
ceaſed. She that gets the better, is eſcorted thence 
by her friends, and joyfully mounts the funeral pile, | 
to be placed beſide her huſband : whereas ſhe that is 
caſt, departs. quite overwhelmed with grief. No 
cuſtom ſure. could thus brave nature, which always 
maintains its ſuperiority. | 


RX, 

Hence:+ then with theſe womaniſn complaints, 
that ĩt is a great misfortune to die before our time. I 
would aſk what time? Is it that of nature? But ſhe, 
indeed, has lent. us life, as we do a ſum of money, 
only no certain day is fixed for the payment. What 
reaſon then to complain, if ſhe demands it at plea- 
ſure; ſince it was on this condition you received it? 


Such men as theſe, think the death of a young 


boy ought to be born with patience; but ſhould 


an infant in the cradle happen to die, there is not 
the leaſt ground of complaint. And yet, in this 
laſt caſe, nature exacts her loan more rigorouſly 
than in the other. Ay, but ſay they, the latter had 
not as yet taſted the ſweetneſs of life; whereas the 
other had entertained very great expectations, and 
had even begun to enjoy them. In other matters, | 
however, it is thought much preferable: to receive 
a part, rather than none at all; and why not ſo 
with regard to life? Though it is a true enough _ 
obſervation . 


*Tuſcul. v. 27. + wid. 1. 39. 


— 
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ipſum in cæteris rebus me- 
lius putatur, aliquam par- 
tem, quam nullam, attin- 
ere; cur in vita ſecus ? 
8 non male ait 
Callimachus, multo /zp:us 
lacrymaſje Priamum, quam 
Troilum. | 


Eorum autem, qui exactà 
ætate moriuntur, fortuna 
laudatur. Cur? Nam, re- 
or, nullis, ſi vita longior 
daretur, poflet eſſe jucun- 
dior. Nihil eſt enim pro- 
fectò homini prudentia dul- 
cius: quam, ut cætera au- 
ferat, affert certè ſenectus. 


Quæ verò ætas longo eſt ? 
Aut quid omnino homini 
longum ? Nonne modo pue- 
ros, modo adoleſcentes, in 
curſu, à tergo inſequens, 
nec opinantes aſſecuta eſt 
ſenectus? Sed quia ultra 
nihil habemus, hoc long um 
ducimus. Omnia iſta, pe- 
rinde ut cuique data ſunt, 

ro rata parte aut longa aut 

revia dicuntur. Apud 
Hypanim fluvium, qui ab 
Europæ parte in Pontum 
influit, Ariſtoteles ait beſtio- 
las quaſdam naſci, quæ u- 
num diem vivant. Ex his 


N igitur, 


* 


age plus avance, ſe promettoit 
une fortune riante, et deja 
commengoit à en jouir. Don 
vient qu il wen eſt donc pas 
de la wie comme des autres 
biens, dont on aime mieux 
avoir une partie, que de 
manguer le tout? Priam, 
dit Callimague, et Ceft une 
age riflexion, Priam a plus 
ſouvent pleure que Trolle. 
On loue la deftinee de ceux 
gui meurent de viecillgſe. 
Par quelle raiſon ? I me 
Jemble au contraire, que fi 
les wieillards avoient plus de 
temps a vi ure, ceft eux dont 
la wie ſeroit la plus agrłable. 
Car de tous les avantages 
dont I homme peut ſe flatter, 
la prudence eft certainement 
le plus fatisfaiſant ; et quand 
zl ſeroit vrai que la vieil- 
lefſe nous prive abſolument 
de tous les autres, du moins 
nous procure-t-elle celui la. 
Mals qu appelle-t-on wire 
long-temps ? He gu'y a-t-il 
pour nous gu on puiſſe appeler 
durable? Il n'y a qu un pas 
de Penfance à la jeuneſ}t ; 
et notre courſe eſt à peine 
commencee, que la vieilleſſe 
nous atteint, ſans que nous y 
pen/ions. Comme la vieil- 
lefſe eft notre borne, nous 
appelons cela un grand age. 
Vous r'ttes ſenſe wivre peu, 
ou beaucoup, que relativement 
a ce que wivent ceux-ci, ou 


ceux-la. Ariftote dit que ſur 


les bords du Fleuve Hypanis, 


qui tombe du cite de! Europe - 
a dan. 


: 


as DEATH: „ 


it obere of Call:mackus, that Priam wept much 
a eftener than Troilus “. 
2 | | 
- On the other hand, the' good fortune of thoſe 
x who dieof old age, is highly celebrated. For what 
n reaſon? It is my opinion, indeed, that was the life 
5 of old men protracted longer, it would be the molt 
8 agreeable of all others: for certainly there is nothing 
yields a man more ſatis faction than prudence; and 
: though old age deprives us of other comforts, yet it | 
2 is ſure to bring this one along with it. : l 
7 | | G 
But what age deſerves to be called long? Or is 
b there any thing at all, which concerns man, that 
WH metits tobe called fo? Are we not hurried on from 
infancy to youth, and from youth to old age, which, 
F purſuing inviſibly, overtakes us in the middle of our 


career, and before we are aware ? But becauſe we 
have nothing beyond, we account it long. All theſe 
ſtages of life, in every individual, are ſaid to be either 
p long. or ſhort, only in regard to their ſtated and 
uſual length. Ariſtotle tells us, that on the banks 
of the river Hypanis t, which on the part of Europe 
falls into the Black- ſea, there are found certain in- | 
ſects, which live but the ſpace of ene day. Such of 1 

7 * _ -. theſes 


—— 


* Priam having lived to be an old man, and ſuffered ſuch a num- | 
ber of misfortunes, mult certainly have had many more occaſions to | | 
weep than Troilus his ſon, who was ſlain by e in the flower 1 
of his age. | FAED | | 

| 


A river of antient Sarmatia, now called the Bog; which run- 
ning through the eaſt- part of Poland, falls into the Pontus Euxines, 
or n to the north of the Ne fer, 
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igitur, hora oftava quæ 
mortua eſt, provectà ztate 
mortua eſt: quæ vero oc- 
cidente ſole, decrepita: eo 
magis, fi etiam ſolſtitiali 
die. Confer noſtram lon- 
giſſimam ætatem cum æter- 
nitate: in eadem prope- 
modum brevitate, qua illæ 


beſtiolæ, reperiemur. 


— 


Non deterret ſapientem 
mors, quæ propter incertos 
caſus quotidie imminet, 
propter brevitatem vitæ 
nunquam longe poteſt abeſ- 
ſe, quo minis in omne 
tempus reipublicæ ſuiſque 
cConſulat, & / poſteritatem 
ipſam, cujus ſenſum habi- 
turus non ſit, ad ſe putet 
pertinere. Quare licet eti- 
am mortalem eſſe animum 
judicantem, æterna moliri, 
non gloriæ cu piditate, quam 


ſenſurus non ſit, ſed virtutis, 


quam neceſſarièd gloria, 
etiam ſi tu id non agas, 
. onſequatur. 


* . 

Sed profectò mors tum 
æquiſſimo animo oppetitur, 
cum ſuis fe laudibus vita 
occidens conſolari poteſt. 
f Nemo 


* 


4 


* 


dans le Pont-Euxin,il ſe forme 
de certaines petites betes, qui 
ue vi vent gue Peſpace d'un 
jour. Celle qui meurt à 
deux heures apres midi, 
meurt bien age; & celle 
gui va juſu au coucher du 


ſoleil, meurt dicrepite, ſur- 


tout un grand jour d t“. Si 
vous comparez avec Płter- 
nite la wie de I homme la plus 
longue, vous trouverez que 
ces petites betes y tiennent 
pre/que autant de place que 
NOUS, | 
1 
Duoigu'a toute heure mille 
accidens nous menacent de la 
mort, & que, meme ſans 
accident, elle ne puifſe jamais 
ftre bien tloignte, vn 2 brit- 
vere de nos jours; cependant 
elle n'empiche pas le ſage de 
porter ſes ves le plus loin 
qu'il peut dans Pavenir, & 
de regarder Fawvenir comme 
etant à lui, en tant que la 
patrie & les frens y ſont intt- 
refſes. Tout mortel qu il ſe 
croit, il trawaille pour Peter- 
nite, Et le motif qui Pants 
me, ce neſt pas 2 gloire, 
car il ſait qu après ſa mort 
elle ne le touchera point: 
mais cet la vertu, dont la 
gloire eſt toujours une ſuite 
necefſaire, ſans que Pon y ait 


meme pen/e. 


% 


A Pheure de la mort, cg. 
une reffſeurce bien. conſolante, 
gue le ſoudenir d'une belle 
En quelque temps que 

meure 


VIE 
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theſe therefore as die at the eighth hour *, arrive to 
a conſiderable age; but thoſe which die at ſunſet, 
live to be decrepid ; and the more fo, if it happens 
to be one of the longeſt days in ſummer, Now our 


longeſt life if compared with eternity, will be found 


to differ almoſt nothing from the ſhort duration of 
theſe e l 


* 


Though + death, by reaſon of many unforeſeen 


actidoiitd," daily hangs over us; and cannot, conſi- 


dering the ſhortneſs of human life, be far remote; 


yet it never deters a wiſe man from conſulting the 
future welfare of his country and family, and in- 
tereſting himſelf for poſterity, of whom he ſhall 
have no knowledge, Wherefore ſhould one even 
believe the ſoul to be mortal, he may mind things of 


eternal conſequence, and that not from a deſire of 


glory, Whereof he can have no ſenſe; but from a 
principle of virtue, which is neceſſarily attended by 
rea]. glory, notwithſtanding he ſhould have no ſuch 


view. 


* % 


2. 


But t certainly we ſuffer death with Sreateſt re- 
ſignation, when we can ſolace our dying minutes 


L 2 with 


* The eighth hour of the Romans anſwered nearly to our two 
o'clock in the afternoon : for they divided the day, wiz. from ſun- 
riſing to ſunſet, into twelve hours; which though always equal 
among themſelves, yet varied in length according to the different 
ſeaſons. of the year; and therefore could not correſpond exactly to 
our hours, except at the two equinoxes. Their night was divided 
after the ſame manner, 


+ Tuſcul. I. 38. | A Tuſcul. I, 45. 


EF 


\ 


Nemo parum dit vixit, qui 
virtutis perfectæ perfecto 
functus eſt munere. 


3 
22 392 
*. "0%, 


Tn animi cognitione du- 
bitare non poſſumus, niſi 


planè in phyſicis plumbei 


ſumus, quin nihil ſit animus 
admixtum, nihil concretum, 
nihil copulatum, nthil co- 
agmentatum, nihil duplex. 
Quod cùm ita ſit, certè nec 


ſecerni, nec dividi, nec 


diſcerni, nec diſtrahi poteſt: 
nec interire igitur. Eſt enim 
interitus quaſi diſceſſus, & 

ſecretio, ac diremptus ea- 
rum parttum, quz ante in- 


teritum junctione aliqus 


tenebantur. 


His & talibus rationibus 


adductus Socrates, nec pa- 
tronum quæſivit ad judicium 
capitis, nec judicibus ſup- 
PE fuit: adhibuitque li 


eram contumaciam. à 


magnitudine animi ductam, 
non à ſuperbia; & ſupremo 
vitæ die de hoc ipſo multa 
diſſeruit; & paucis - ante 


diehus, cum facile poſſet 
educi e euſtodia, noluit: 


& cam pence in manu jam 


mortiferum illud teneret 


poculum, locutus ita eſt, ut 
non ad mortem trud1, ve- 
rum in cœlum nee 


1 . 


„„ 
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meure un homme qui a tous 
ours fait tout le bien gu'il a 
pu, il n'a point 2 7 ſe plaindre 
de 1 n aver pas cu aft, 


A moins que Fire Pune 
crafſe ignorance en phy/ique, 
on ne peut douter que lame 
ne joit une Jubftance tres 
Ample, gui n aamet point de 
melange, point de compoſiti on. 
Il fuit de là que lame eff 
indiviſible, & par conjequent 
immortelle. Car la mort 
net autre thoſe qu une ſepa- 


ration, qu une deſunion des 


parties, gui auparavant t- 
toient lites enſemble. 


he 
— 


Wu 


Penerre de ces principes, 
Socrate, au point di ëtre jug: 
à mort, ne daigna, ni Faire 
plaider ſa cauſe, ni /e man 
trer devant les juges en poſ- 
ture de ſuppliant. Il con- 
Jerva une noble fierts, gui 
wvenoit, non d'orgueil, mais 
de grandeur d ame. Le jour 
meme de Ja mort, il diſcourut 
long-temps far le Ju Zet gue 
nous traitons. Peu de j Jour: 


 Guparavant, maitre de be- 


vader de Ja priſon, il ne 
Vavoit Point voulu. Et dans 
le temps qu on alloit lui ap- 
porter le breuwvage nortel, 4¹ 
farla, non en homme à qui 


Pon arrache la wie, mais 


en homme gui monte au ciel. 


Deux 


On PEATH. oy 
with reflections of ſelf-approbation. No man hath 
lived too ſhort a time, who has fully diſcharged the 
duties of an exalted virtue, 


As & to the knowledge of the ſoul, if we be not 


perfectly ignorant of natural philoſophy, we cannot. 


entertain a doubt, that it is abſolutely ſimple, free 


from all mixture, and nowiſe compounded, joined 
or made up of different parts. Since this then is 


the caſe, ſurely it can neither be ſeparated nor di- 
vided, and conſequently muſt be immortal. For 


death is, as it were, the ſeparation, diviſion, and 


diſunion of thoſe parts, that formerly were ſome- 
how united. f 


Induced by theſe, and the like reaſons, Socrates 
neither defired an advocate to plead his cauſe, nor 


turned ſupplicant to his judges : but ſhowed a free 


and generous boldneſs, that proceeded from true 


greatneſs of ſoul, and not from pride. On the day 


ef his death, he held a long diſcourſe on this very 


ſubject. Though he might have been eaſily reſcued 
from, priſon ſome days before this happened, he re- 
fuſed to comply. Nay when he was Juit going 
BO lay hold of the deadly cup, he talked in ſuch a 
manner, as if he was not about to ſuffer a violent 
death, d to aſcend into heaven. 


L 3 Fos 


* Ibid, 29. 


- 3 
= La a canned nd 


ritas valet, 
majorum, qui mortuis tam 
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Ita enim cenſebat, itaque 


diſſeruit, duas eſſe vias, du- 


licẽſque curſus animorum 
corpore excedentium. 
Nam qui ſe humanis vitiis 
contaminaviſſent, & ſe totos 
libidinibus dediſſent, quibus 
cæcati vel domeſticis vitiis 


atque flagitiis ſe inquina- 


viſſent, vel in republica vio- 


landa and inexpiabiles 


concepiſſent, iis devium 
quoddam iter eſſe, ſecluſum 
a concilio deorum. Qui 
autem ſe integros caſt6{que 


ſervaviſſent, quibuſque fu- 


iſſet minima cum cor 

bus contagio, ſeſẽque ab his 
ſemper ſevocaſſent, eflent- 
que in corporibus humanis 
vitam imitati deorum: his 
ad illos, a quibus eſſent 


profecti, reditum facilem 


patere EN # 


3.5, 
Neque aſſentior 11s, qui 


hæc nuper diſſerere ccepe- 
runt, cum corporibus fimul 


animos interire, atque om- 


nia morte deleri. Plus 


apud me antiquorum aucto- 
vel noſtrorum 


religioſa jura tribuerunt; 
quod non feciſſent profeQd, 
11 nihil ad eos pertinere ar- 
bitrarentur: vel eorum, qui 
in hac terra fuerunt, mag- 
namque Greciam (que 


nunc quidem deleta eft ; 
tum florebat) inſtitutis & 
preceptis, ſais erudierunt: 


vel cjus, qui Apollinis ora- 
culo 


Deux chemins, diſoit. il, 
rent aux ames, tor/qu" elles 
fortent des corps. Celles qui 
domintes et aveuglees par les 
paſſions humaines, ont a /e 
reprocher, ou des wices per- 


Jounels & domeſtiques, ou des 


injuſtices irreparables, 3 
nent un ehemin tout oppoſe a 

celui qui mne au ſcj hour des 
Dieux. Pour celles qui ont, 
au contraire, coxferve leur 


innocence & leur purgts; qui 
Je ont fauvtes, tant qu elles 


ont pu, de la contagion a 


ens; & ui, dans des corps 


Humains, ont imite la vie de, 


Dieux; ; le chemin du ciel, 
don elles ſont venues, leur et 


on vert. 


. 

Je ne crois nullement que 
Pame perifſe avec le corps, 
ainfi que Fenſeignent des phi- 
lo/ophes modernes, qui' veu- 
lent gue la mort ſoit un ant- 
antiſſement total. Fe defere 
bien plus au ſentiment di nos 
peres, qui #toit celui de Pan- 
tiguite : car ils n auroient 
pas ſi religieuſement preſerit 
ce qui ſe doit aux mor ts, 6105 
avoint cru que les morts ne 
Sent plas fenfibles a rien. 


Et le ſentiment, pour leguel 


je me dtclare, fut auſſi celui 


de ces ſavans hommes, qui 
repandus autręfbis Aans nos 


contrees, annonctrent leur 
doctrine 
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For thus he thought, and conſtantly maintained, 
that there are two different ways, and two oppo- 
fite courſes, taken by ſouls at their departure from 
the body. Such as have polluted themſelves with 
the common vices of mankind, devoted their whole 
powers to the gratification of their luſts, and tained 
their characters with private crimes, or been guilty 
of irreparable injuſtice againſt the ſtate, follow a 
by-path, directly oppoſite to that which leads to the 
manſions of the Gods. But they, on the contrary, 
who have preſerved their innocence and purity en- 
tire, kept themſelves as free as poſſible from the con- 
tagion of bodies, acted always as diſtin from them, 
and though united to human bodies, have imitated 
the life of the Gods; theſe, I ſay, have an eaſy re- 
turn to the immortal beings, from whom they 
e OO 
I *® can, by no means, affent to thoſe 4, whe 
have lately attempted to prove that the ſoul periſnes 
with the body, and that the whole of man is abſorbed 
by death, The authority of the antients, and of our 
own anceſtors, is of more weight with me; who. 
have ordained ſacred rites to be performed for the, 
dead; which certainly they would never have done, 


had they believed that the dead are no wiſe intereſt- 
„ ed 


De Amicitia, cap. 4. | | : 
+ The Epicureans, Cicero, in his dialogue _— makes 
Lelius ſpeak in this manner, in regard of whom Epicurus was only 
a modern. Lelius was born about thirty or ſorty years after the 
death of Epicurus, | 


culo ſapientiſſimus eſt judi- 
catus; qui non tum hoc, 
tum illud, ut in pleriſque, 
ſed idem dicebat ſemper, 
animos hominum eſſe divi- 
nos; iiſque, cùm è corpore 
exceſſiſſent, reditum in cœ- 
lum patere, optimo6que & 
juſtiſmmo cuique expedi- 
timmum. 


36, 58 

Tota philofophorum vita, 
ut ait idem, commentatio 
martis eft. Nam quid aliud 
agimus, cùm à voluptate, 
id eſt, A corpore, cùm a re 
familiari, que eſt miniſtra 
S famula corporis, cam a 
republica, cum a negotio 
omni ſevocamus animum ? 
Quid, inquam, tum agimus, 
niſi animum ad ſeipſum ad- 
vocamus, ſecum eſſe cogi- 
mus, maximeque a corpore 


tem à corpore animum, nec 
quidquam aliud eſt quàm 
-emor1 diſcere. ' 


Quare hoc commente- 
mur, mihi crede, disjunga- 
mũſque nos a corporibus, id 
eſt, conſueſcamus mori. 


Hoc &, dum erimus in ter- 
ris, erit illi vitæ ccœleſti 
mile: &, cùm illuc ex his 

vinculis 
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abducimus; Secernere au- 


doctrine a la grande Greece, 
aujourd” hui deſerte, mais 
alors flerifſante. Ce fut ce- 
lui de cet Athenien, que Vora- 
cle d Apollen reconnut pour le 
plus ſage des hommes. Aſjez 
zncertain preſque ſur tout le 
refte : mais a cet gard, ſou- 
tenant toujours que nos ames 
ont d'une mature divine ; 
qu'au ſortin du corps elles re- 
rournent au ciel; & gue plus 
elles cnt te innocentes, plus 
elles y arrivent rapidement. 


* 


Toute la vie des philoſo- 
phes, diſoit encore Socrate, 
eſt une continuelle medita- 
tion de la mort. Car enfin, 
gue faiſons-nous, en nous éł- 
loignant des voluptex ſenſu- 
elles, de tout emploi public, 
de toute forte dPembarras, et 
meme du ſoin de nos affaires 
domeſti gues, qui ons pour ob- 
get Pentretien de notre corps ? 
Due faiſons-nous, dis-je, au- 
tre choſe, que rappeler notre 
efſprit a lui-meme, que le 
forcer à tire alui-meme, et 
gue Peloigner de Jon corps, 
tout autant que cela je peut ? 
Or, detacher Fefprit du corps, 
neſt-ce pas apprendre à 
mourir ? | | 
Penſens-y donc ſerieuſe- 
ment, croyeg-moi, ſeparons- 
nous ainſi de nos corps, ac- 
coutumons-uous a mourir. 
Par ce moyen, et notre vie 
tiendra dija d'une wie celefte, 
et nous en ſerons mieux di 


poſer 


2 4540s iD EMTERED TT :a0K 
ed in them. I likewiſe prefer the opinion of thoſe, 
who formerly taught their doctrines in that part of 
our own country called the Greater Greece *, which 
though now deſtroyed, was then a flouriſhing ſtate: 
or the ſentiments of him +, who was declared the 
wiſeſt of men by the oracle of Apollo. However 
undetermined he might be in other matters, yet he 
never failed to aſſert, that our ſouls are of a divine 
nature ; and that, on leaving the body, they return 
to heaven, and have a paſſage thither, ſo much the 
more expeditious as they themſelves have been good 
and upright, | 


0 222 
— 


The f whole life of philoſophers, ſays Socrates, is 
one continued meditation on death, For what elſe do 
we, when we call off our attention from ſenſual 
pleaſure, and all domeſtic concerns, thoſe ſervants 
of the body ; when we detach our mind from public - 
buſineſs, and every kind of embaraſment ? What is 
this, I fay, but to call the ſoul home, to make it 

keep company with itſelf, and draw it off from the 
body as far as poſſible? Now to abſtract the ſoul 
from the body, is nothing elſe, but to learn to 
die, | 
We ought therefore, take my word upon it, ſe- 
riouſly to conſider this, that by diſuniting ourſelves 
| — from 


They called that part of Traly the Greater Greece, which now 
makes the kingdom of Naples, It was in it that Pythagoras, the 
rſt who aſſumed the name of Philoſopher, taught his doctrine in 
the reign of Targuin the Proud. ns 
+. Socrates, bh + Tuſcul. I. 31. | 5. 
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vinculis emiſſi feremur, mi- peſex à prendre notre effor, 
nds tardabitur curſus ani- guand nos chaines ſe briſeront. 
morum. en + % 


Utrum fit melius {wvi- MPivre, ou mourir, lequel 
were, an mori) dii immorta- waut le micux ? Les Dieux 
les fciunt: hominem qui- ammortels le ſavent, mais je 
dem ſcire arbitror nemi- . crois gu aucun homme ne le 
nem. ait. | 
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from bodies, we may render death familiar to us. 
By which means, we ſhall lead a heavenly life, even 
while on earth ; and when the ſoul is frecd from 
theſe fetters, her flight will be the more ſpeedy. 


7 
E. 


4 


ET X 
Whether * it be better to live or die, is only 


known to the immortal Gods: for no man, I verily 
believe, has any certain knowledge of the matter. 


e 


4 — 


* Tuſcul. L 41. 
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SON” M SCIPIONIS. 


UM in Africam ve- 

niflem, M. Manilio 
conſuli ad quartam legio- 
nem tribunus (ut ſcitis) 
militum; nihil mihi po- 
tius fuit, quam ut Maſtnii- 
ſam convenirem, regem fa- 
miliæ noſtræ juſtis de cauſis 
amiciſſimum. 


Ad quem ut veni, com- 
plexus me ſenex collacry- 


mavit, aliquantõque poſt 


ſuſpexit in cœlum: &, 

rates, inquit, tibi ago, 
22 ſol, vobiſque reliqui 
cœlites, quod ante quam 
ex hac vita migro, conſpi- 
cio in meo regno, & his 
tectis P. Cornelium Scipio- 
nem, cujus ego nomine ip- 
ſo recreor: ita nunquam ex 
animo meo diſcedit illius 


optimi, atque invictiſſimi 


viri Memoria. 


Deinde 


XI. 


Ls 


SONGE de SCIPION. 


UAND 7arriva; en 
Afrique, oa, comme Vous 

le favez, je fus charge par 
le conſul Manilius de com- 


mander la quatriꝭme legion ; 


ma premiere attention fut de 


wiſiter le roi Maſiniſſa, prince 
qui pour de juſtes raiſons 
Etoit lis d une Etroite amitit 
avec ma famille. | 


 #Paborde ce vieillard, il 
me tend les bras, il mwarroſe 
de ſes larmes; et un mo- 
ment apres, ayant leu les 
yeux au ciel: Souverain So- 
leil, dit-il, et autres Dieux 
celeftes, je vous rends graces 
a tous, de ce qu avant gue de 
guitter la vie, je wois dans 
mon royaume, et dans ce 
palais, Publius | Cornelius 
Scipion, dont le nom ſeul me 
ravit de joie: tant l' ide de 
P honn#te-homme, et de Pin- 
wincible guerrier, qui a reu- 
du ce nom fi glorieux, ef 
pour jamais pr ſeme a mon 


eſprit. 


Je 
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oy N. 
SCIPIO's DREAM... 


O * ſooner was I arrived in Africa, in quality 
of tribune 4 of the fourth legion, as you 
know, to M. Manilius the conſul, than, above all 
things, I was ſolicitous to wait upon king Ma- 
ſiniſſa ]; who, for very good reaſons, was 5 moſt 
ſteadily attached to our family. 


When 1 came into his preſence, the good old 
prince embraced me with ſuch tenderneſs as drew 
tears from his eyes ; and after a ſhort pauſe, looking 
up to heaven, Sovereign Sun, ſays he, and all ye 
other heavenly powers, I thank you, that before de- 
parting this life, I here behold in my own King» 
dom, and under this roof, P. Cornelius Scipio, whoſe 
very name inſpires me with freſh vigour ; ſo deeply 
rooted in my mind is the memory of that beſt, and | 
molt. nincible, of men! FO be s 


After 


* Fragm. lib. vi. de rep, cap. 1. It is Scipio that ſpeaks ; but as 
the whole diſcourſe concerns another Scipio, it is abſolutely neceſſary 
to diſtinguiſh them well from one another. They both had the 
ſurname of Africanus. He that ſpeaks here was the ſon of Tay: 
Emilius, and has been mentioned already. | 


+ Tribune, an officer in the Reman army, who commanded a 4j- | 
viſion of a legion; and not unlike our Colonel, and the French Metre 
de camp. There were fix of them in every legion. | 


| Mofinifa, king of Numidia, of whom we have ſpcken already. 
See page 235, 
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Deinde ego illum de ſuo 
regno: ille me de noſtra re- 
publica percontatus eſt : 
multiſque verbis ultrò citro- 
que habitis, ille nobis con- 
ſumptus eſt dies. Poſt autem 
regio apparatu accepti, ſer- 
monem in multam nectem 

roduximus, cùm ſenex ni- 


Hil niſi de Africano loque- 


retur, omniaque ejus non 
facta ſolum, ſed etiam dicta 
meminiſſet. Deinde, ut 
cubitum diſceſſimus, me et 


de via, et qui ad multam 


noctem vigilaſſem, arctior, 
quam ſolebat, ſomnus com- 
plexus eſt. 


Hic mihi (credo equidem 
ex hoc, quod eramus lo- 
cuti: fit enim fere, ut co- 


itationes, ſermoneſque no- 


ripariant aliquid in ſomno 
tale, quale de Homero ſcri- 


bit Ennius, de quo videli- 


PF 


cet ſæpiſſimè vigilans ſole- 
bat cogitare, et, loqui) Afri- 
canus ſe oſtendit ea forma, 
quæ mihi ex imagine ejus, 

uam ex ipſo, erat notior. 

uem ut agnovi, equidem 
cohorrui. Sed ille, ades, 


inquit, animo, et omitte 


timorem, Scipio, et quæ 
dicam, trade memoriz. 


. 


Videſne 


Je le mis enſuite fur les 
Faires de ſon royaume; il 
me queſtionna ſur celles de 
notre republigue, aint ſe 
paſſa le refle de la journee a 


nous entretenir. Sur le ſoir, 
la table fut ſervie avec une 


magnificence royale, et nous 
pouſsames la conver [ation bi- 
en avant dans la nuit. Tous 
ſer diſcours rouloient fur I AF. 
ricain: il en ſauoit toutes 
les actions, toutes les paroles 
remarguables. Enſin nous 
allũmes nous repoſer; et com- 
me j etois fatigue du chemin, 
et d'avoir weille ſi tard, je 


dormis plus profondtment qu à 


ordinaire. 


- 


Quelgquefois ce qui nous a 
fort occupez de jour, nous 
revient pendant le ſommeil, 
et occafionne des ſonges ſem- 
Elables & celui d Ennius, qui, 
tout pleine d' Homere, & /ans. 
cefſe parlant de ce pocte, 
crut le voir en dormant. 


Pour moi, de mime, tout 


2 de ce que m'avoit dit 
afiniſſa, je crus voir F Af- 


ricain. Il mapparut ſous. 


la forme que je lui connoiſſois, 
non pour Fawuoir vi, mais 
par ſon portrait. A jon a 
pee je frifſonnai, Mais lui 
Scipion, me dit-il- raſſurez- 
Vous, ne craignex point, et 
retenez bien ce que vous allem 


5 entendre. a 


Veyeæ 


e r T0: Pf. I ve. 


e 
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After this I enquired of him concerning the af- 
fairs of his kingdom: he, on the other hand, queſ- 
tioned me about the ſtate of our republic ; and in 
this kind of converſation we paſſed away the day. 
Towards evening, being entertained in a manner 
worthy the magnificence of a king, we carried on 
our diſcourſe for a conſiderable part of the night: all 
which time the good old king ſpoke of nothing but 
Africanus *, whoſe actions, and even remarkable 
ſayings, he remembered diſtinctly. At laſt, when we 
retired to bed, I fell into a more profound fleep than 
uſual, both on account of my journey, and becauſe 


I had ſat up a great part of the night. 


Here I had the following dream, occaſioned, as I 
yerily believe, by our preceding converſation ; for it 
commonly happens that the thoughts and diſcourſe, 
which employ us in the day time, produce in our 
ſleep a ſomewhat ſimilar effect to that which Ennius 
writes happened to him about Homer; of whom, 
in his waking hours, he ufed frequently to think 
and ſpeak. Africanus, 1 thought, appeared to me 


in a ſhape, with which I was better acquainted from 


his picture, than any perſonal knowledge of 
0 him. 


1 lap Africanus by way of diſtinction, that the Scipio here 
meant may not be confounded with another of that name, whom 
Iſhall mention by and by. This Africanus, after a great many other 
exploits, carried the war into Africa; where proving victorious 
againſt Aſdrubal and Anribal, he obliged Cartbage to demand peace, 
on which account he was ſurnamed Africanus. He was the firſt of 
the Romans, that was honoured with a ſurname derived from his 
conqueſts, But afterwards a great many other generals had their 
pride flattered with the like titles, without having either the virtues, 
or ſucceſs, of Scipio. © In imitation of him, fays Livy, thoſe who 
« were by no means comparable to him for victories, tranſmitted 
« titles of renown, and honourable ſurnames, to their family.“ 


I - 


* 


Vidéſne illam 
quæ parere populo Romano 
coacta per me, renovat priſ- 
tina bella, nec poteſt quieſ- 
cere? 


pleno ſtellarum, illuſtri, et 


claro quodam loco) ad quam 


tu oppugnandam nunc venis 


pen miles. Hanc hoc bi- 


ennio conſul evertes, eri: que 
cognomen id tibi per te 
artum, quod habes adhuc 


a nobis hereditarium. 


a - ry 


2 
* 


deleveris, triumphum ege- 


ris, cenſorque fueris, et o- 


bieris legatus Ægyptum, 
Syriam, Aſiam, Græciam, 


deligere iterum conſul ab- 
ſens, bellumque maximum 
conficies, Numantiam ex- 


ſcindes. 


Sed cam eris curru 1 Capi- 
tolium invectus, 
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urbem, | 


(oſtende bat autem 
Carthaginem de excelſo, et 


Odm autem Carthaginem 


offendes 


rempublicam perturbatam 
| conſiliis 


i Dex vous: cette ville 
7 c'ctois Carthage ; 3 il ane 
i montroit du haut des c cieux, - 
on je me croyois avec lui, 
dans un endroit tout feme. de 
brillantes ctoiles) VOYEE= VOUS 
cette Ville, gui force par 
moi à obtir an peuple Ro- 
main, refſuſcite nos guerres 
anciennes, et ne peut i Dre 
dans le re pos? Aujourd hui, a 
peine. ſorti du rang de ſimple 
Soldat, vous la wenex atita- 
guer. Avant qu il ſoit deux 
ans, Vous la detruires. étant 


conſul: et ce Jurnom® a" HF 


ricain, gui jufqu'a 2 pre/ent ne 


Tous appartient que comme 
une portion, de mon heritage, 


Vous Paurez merits alors pour 
Vous: - meme. 


Lay 


*« 6 
# 


Ard, 1a ruin ds Car 
thage; vous recevrex les 
houneurs du triomphe: vous 
Jerez cenſeur * Vous irex par 
Pordre de la republique, vi- 
fiter PEzypte, la Syrie, PAfe, 
la Grece: vous ferex une 
feconde fois thy conſul, ſans 
vous Etre preſents : et par 
le deftruttion de Numance, 


" Vous Fermineret uns guerre 


des Fg e 


— 
; 


Mais au retour 7 — 4 


expedition, apres que vous 


aureg Ott Lendl t FLAC un char 
an 


1 


. 


% - 
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him *, When J perceived it was he, I confeſs I 
trembled with conſternation : but he addreſſed me, 
ſaying, Take courage, my Scipio, be not afraid, and 

carefully remember what I ſhall ſay to you. | 
Do + you ſee that city, (pointing to Carthage from 
a bright and glorious place of the firmament, that 
was all ſtudded with ſtars) which though brought 
under the Roman yoke by me, is now renewing the 
former wars, and cannot live in peace? It is to at- 
tack it you are this day arrived, in a ſtation not much 
ſuperior to that of a private ſoldier, Before two years, 
however, are elapſed, you ſhall be conſul, and com- 
plete its overthrow ; whence you ſhall obtain, by your 
own merit, the ſurname of Africanus, which as yet 
belongs to you no otherwiſe than as derived ffom me. 


After the deſtruction of Carthage, you ſhall receive 
the honour of a triumph, be advanced to the cenſor- 
ſhip, and in quality of legate, viſit Egypt, Syria, 
Aſia and Greece: you ſhall be elected a ſecond time 
conſul, in your abſence t; and by utterly deſtroying 
Eumantia, put an end to a moſt dangerous war. 

But on entering the capitol in your triumphal car, 

you 


— 


* Though the original ſeems to ſay, leſ for baving ſeen bimelf, 
tan for having ſeen his picture; yet this muſt not be taken in a 
ſtrict ſenſe, for Sigonius aſſures us that the young Scipio Africanus, 
the perſon who ſpeaks in this place, was born the ſame year; and 
what is more, the ſame day, that the other died, 


+ Cap. 2. | 8 

I In the text it is, deligere iterum conſul abſenn. But the authority 
of Valerius Maximus, VIII. 15. does not permit the word abſens to 
be taken literally. It does not mean that Scijio was abſent from Rome 
the day on which the conſuls were to be elected; but as he did not 
appear in the Campus Martius, dreſſed in a white robe, according to 
the cuſtom of thoſe that ſtood candidates for the conſulſhip; it was 
the ſame thing as if he had been really abſent, 


— 


q = FE — - 
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conſiliis nepotis mei. Hic 

tu, Africane, oſtendas o- 

portebit patriæ, lumen 
animi, ingenii, conſiliique 
tur, 5 


Sed ejus temporis anci- 
pitem video quaſi fatorum 
viam. Nam cum ætas tua 
ſeptenos octies ſolis anfrac- 
tus, 'reditaſgae converterit, 
duogue hi numeri, quorum 


8 


au capitole, vous trouveres 
la republique agitte par les 
pratiques de mon petit<fils : 
et c'eſt alors, Scigion, qu il 
Faudra montrer a votre pa- 
trie ce que vous aves de 
courage, deſprit, de pru- 


dence. : 


Je vois les deflintes de ce 
temps Ia, incertaines, pour 
ainſi dire, de Ia route qu'el- 
les prendront. Gar, quand 
vous Comprerez par vos jour: 
huit fois ſept revolutions du 


uterque plenus, alter altera ſoleil; et gue Pheure fatale 


de cauſa, habetur, circuitu 
naturali ſummam tibi fa- 
talem confecerint: in te 
unum, atque in tuum no- 
men, ſe tota convertet ci- 
vitas: te ſenatus, te omnes 
boni, te ſocii, te Latini in- 
tuebuntur: tu eris unus, in 
quo nitatur civitatis ſalus; 
ac ne multa, dictator rem - 
publicam conſtituas opor- 
tet, ſi impias propinquorum 
manns effugeris. 


oy 


aura 6t& margute par le con- 
cours de ces deux nombres, 
dont chacun, mais far di- 
verſes raiſons, eft regardi 
comme un nombre parfait ; 
alors vous ſerex {unique ob- 
jet, Punique efpirance at 
Rome; Ceft ſur vous que le 
ſenat, que tous les bons ro- 
mains, que nos alliez, gue 
toute Fltalie tournera ſes 
regards; vous ſerez Þappui 
de Rome vous ſeul enfin, 
revctu du pouwoir ſuprẽ me de 
dictateur, vons ritablires 


Pordre dans Petat, pourvu 
gue vous puiſlſiez tchapper 
aux farricides mains de Vis 


proches. 
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you ſhall find the republic all in a ferment through 
the intrigues of my grandſon *. It is on this occa- 
fon, my dear Africanus, that you muſt ſhow your 
country the greatneſs of your underſtanding, capa- 


city, and PR 


'The deſtiny, however, of that time, appears un- 
certain, as it were, which way it ſhall take: for 
when your age ſhall have accompliſhed etght times 
ſeven revolutions of the ſun,. and your fatal hours 


| ſhall be marked out by the natural product of thefe 
two numbers 4, each whereof is eſteemed a perfect 


one, but for different reaſons t; then ſhall the 
whole city have recourſe to you alone, and place 
their hopes in your auſpicious name; on you the ſe- 
nate, all good citizens, the allies, and people of 


Latium, ſhall caſt their eyes; on you the preſerva- 


tion of the ſtate ſhall entirely depend; in a word, 
if you eſcape the impious machinations of your rela- 
tions, you mult, in quality of dictator, eſtabliſh or- 


der and tranquillity i in the commonwealth. 


Here 


* Tiberius Gratchus, who being tribune, excited the people to re- 
volt againſt the ſenate, His mother, the illuſtrious Cornelia, was 
a daughter of the elder Scipioz and was the ornament Ne: her age 


for wit, and the glory of her ſex for virtue, 


+ Fifty-fix years. He actually died at this age; and not without 
the ſuſpicion of having been poiſoned by his wife, who was the fifter 
of Tiberius Gracebus., nc 


} What, pray, can theſe reaſons be? If they are thoſe mentioned 

Macrobius, in his commentary on Scipio's dream, they deſerve 
only to be conſidered as the chimeras of a wild imagination; and 
W no manner of uſe to us, do not merit to be n. 


- 
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Hic cum exclamaſſet Lz- 
Jius, ingemuiſientque cæte- 
ri vehementius: leniter ar- 
ridens Scipio, quæſo, in- 
quit, ne me è ſomno exci- 
tetis, et parum rebus: au- 
dite cætera. 


Sed quò ſis, Africane, 
alacrior ad tutandum rem- 
publicam, fic habeto: om- 


nibus, qui patriam conſer- 


pvarint, adjuverint, auxerint, 
certum eſſe in cœlo deſi ni- 
tum locum, ubi beati ævo 


ſempiterno fruantur. Nihil 


eſt enim illi principi Deo, 


qui omnem hunc mundum 


regit, quod uidem in ter- 
ris fiat, acceptius, quàm 
concilia, cœtũſque homi- 


num, jure ſociati, quæ ci- 


vitates appellantur: harum 
rectòres, et conſervatores 
tanc profecti, huc rever- 
— ß 


FS 45 % # 


Hic ego, etſi eram per- 
territus, non tam metu 
mortis quam inſidiarum a 
meis, quæſivi tamen, vive- 
retne ipſe et Paulus pater, 
et alii, quos nos extinctos 
arbitraremur. 


Dans? 


Immo verò, inquit, ii 


vivunt, qui ex corporum 


vinculis, 


\ 


Ici Lelius ayant marque 
fon inquietude par un cri, et 
le reſte de la compagnie par 
de profond; ſoupirs : Fe wous 
en prie, leur dit Scipion avec 
un ſourire gracieux, ne me 
reveillez pas : filence; &cou- 
tex le reſte. 

Pour animer votre ole, 
ajouta P African, G yex bien 
perſuade qu'il y' a dans le 
ciel, pour tous ceux qui au- 
rent trawaills a la conſerwva- 
tion, a la difenſe, et à lag- 
grandifſement de la patrie, 
un lieu narqus, ou ils vi- 
vront  heureux à jamais. 
Car, de tout ce qui ſe fait 
far la terre, rien weſt plus 


agrłable à ce Dieu ſupreme, 


par qui I uni ders eſt conduit, 


gue ce qu on appelle des villes, 
K eft a dire, des afſemblees, 
des focietez d hommes reunts 
fous l autariti des loix. D' ici 


parient ceux qui les gouuer- 


nent, qui les conſer ent; et 
ils retournent ici. 


A ces mots, quoique trou- 
ble, moins par J apprehenflon 
de la mort, que par I'idee de 
cette perfidie dont j itois me- 


nacb, je ne laiſſai pas de lui 


demander il ttoit done bien 
urai que lui, Paulus mon 
pere, et les auires qu'on 
croyoit morts, fuſſent vi- 


Oui n doute; reprit 
P Africain: et ceux-lã ſeuls 
| font 


V 


* 
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Here Lelius * wept bitterly, and the reſt of the 
company gave vent to their ſorrow by deep groans; 
on which Scipio, with a gentle ſmite, ſays, Pray, 
«© gentlemen, do not wake me out of my dream, 
< have patience +, and hear the reſt.” | 


Now 4 in order to encourage. you, my dear 
Africanus, to defend the ſtate with the greater chear- 
fulneſs, be aſſured, that for all thoſe who have any- 
wiſe conduced to the preſervation, defence, or in- 
largement of their native country, there is a certain 
place in heaven, where they ſhall enjoy an eternity 
of happineſs: for nothing on earth is more agreeable 
to God, the ſupreme governor of the univerſe, than 
the aſſemblies and ſocieties of men united together, 
by laws, which are called States: it is from heaven 
their governors and .defenders came, and thither 

ey return. | N 

Though at theſe words I was extremely troubled, 
not ſo much for fear of death, as at the perfidy of 
my own relations; yet I recollected myſelf enough 
to enquire, whether he himſelf, my father Paulus, 
and others, whom we looked upon as dead, really 
enjoyed life. a "24 


Yes truly, replied he, they alone enjoy life, who , 
| have 


* Lzlius, whoſe intimate connection with Scipio is ſo well known 


from the dialogue on Friendſpip, was one of the interlocutors in the 


dialogue on a Commonwealth, of which Scipio's dream is the concluſion. 
As to the other interlocutors, their names may be ſeen in the epiſtles 
to Atticus, NV. 16. . ons Engng Ke OT 

+ It is plain that in the words, et parum rebus, there is ſomething » 
either altered; or omitted. Concerning which the critics have pro- 
poſed different conjectures, none of which has all the evidence that 
couid be withed, . te : 


1 Cap. 3. 


” ; 8 
one * + T4 4 - i 2 4 
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vinculis, tanquam e carcere, 
evolaverunt: veftra vero, 
quz dicitur vita, mors eſt. 
Quin tu aſpicias ad te veni- 
entem Paulum patrem. 


Quem ut vidi, equidem 
vim lacrymarum profudi. 
Ille autem me complexus, 
atque oſculans, flere prohi- 
bebat. Atque ego ut prt- 


mum, fletu repreſſo, loqui 


poſſe cœpi: quæſo, inquam, 
pater ſanctiſſime, atque op- 
time, quoniam hæc eſt vita, 
(ut Africanum audio dicere) 


quid moror in terris, quin 


huc ad vos venire propero ? 


Non eſt ita, inquit ille: 
nifi enim Deus is, cujus hoc 
templum eſt omne quod 
conſpicis, iſtts te corporis 


cuſtodiis liberaverit, huc ti- 


bi aditus patere non poteſt. 


Homines enim ſunt hac lege 
eee qui tuerentur il- 


um globum, quem in hoc 
templo medium vides, quæ 
terra dicitur: hiſque ani- 
mus datus eſt ex illis ſem- 
piternis ignibus, quæ ſidera, 
et ſtellas vocatis: quæ glo- 
boſe, et rotundæ, divinis 
animatz mentibus, circulos 
ſuos, orbeſque conficiunt 
celeritate mirabili. Quare 

| : l 


font di vans, qui Acliurez des 
liens du corps, en ſont ſau- 
dex, comme d une priſon. 
Malis ce gue vous autres 
vous appellez vibre, Oeft ftre 
mort. Regardez, voila que 
Paulus votre pere vient a 
Vous. ; 

Je le vis. A Finſtant 
mes lar mes coulérent en abon- 
dance. Mais lui, en m' em- 
braſſant, et me baiſant: 
Ne pleurez point, me diſeit-il. 
Pour mot, des gue mes pleurs 
me laifjerent L liberté de 
parler; O mon pore, m'öcri- 
ai-je ! Vous, dont la ſaintete, 
dont les wertus font Pobjet de 
ma vn ation! Puiſque la 
veritable vie n'eſt que dans 
ces lieux, comme je Papprens 
de Þ Africain; que fais-je 
donc plus long-temps ſur la 


terre? Pourgusi ne pas me 


hater de vous rejoinure? 
moins, me repondit-il, 


gue ce Dieu, dont le temple 


eff tout ce que vous decouvrez 
ict, ait lui- nume briſe les 
chaines qui vous lient a votre 
corps, vous ne fauriex tre 
admis en ces lieux. Car les 
hommes ont regu Pere a une 
condition, qui eft de travail- 
ler à la conſervation du globe, 
gue wvoils au milieu de ce 
remple, et que Pon appelle la 


terre. Il ont une ame, 


portion de res feux Eternels, 
que Vous: nommes Etoiles, 
Ares, qui Jont des corps 
Spheriques, animex par des 
intelligences divines, et on 

| 1a 
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have eſcaped from the body, as from a priſon ; but 
as to what you call life, it is no more than a ſtate of 
death. Nay ſee, here comes your father Paulus ® 
towards you. | ; 
As ſoon as I obſerved him, my eyes burſt out with 
a flood of tears: but he took me into his arms, 
embraced me, and bid me not to weep, No ſooner - 


were my firſt tranſports ſubſided, and I had regain- - 


ed the liberty of ſpeech, than I addreſſed my father 
thus, Thou beſt and moſt venerable of parents, ſince 
this, as J am informed by Africanus, is the only ſub- 
ſtantial life, why do I linger on earth, and not ra- 
ther haſte to come hither where you are? 

That, replied he, is impoſſible : for unleſs the 
God, whoſe? temple is all that vaſt expanſe you be- 
hold, ſhall free you from the fetters of the body, 
you can have no admiſſion into this place.. Mankind 


| have received their being on this very condition, that 


they ſhould labour for the preſervation of that globe, 
which is ſituate, as you ſee, in the middle of this 
temple +, and is called earth. They are likewiſe en- 


| dowed with a ſoul, which is a portion of the eter- 


nal fires, that you call ſtars and conſtellations ; and 
theſe being round ſpherical bodies, animated by di- 
vine intelligences, perform their revolutions with 
amazing rapidity. It is therefore your duty, my 
Publius, and that of all who have any veneration for 


the Gods, to preſerve the union of your ſoul and 
| body; 


* Paulus Pavildus, ſurnamed Macedonicus, as having overcome 
Perſeus king of Macedon, and reduced his kingdom into the form of 
a Roman province. 


' + Yiz. Of the world, We have already hi that Cicero 
follows the — ſyſtem of the world. See "yy 25. 


-_ 


et tibi, Publi, et piis om- 
nibus retinendus eſt animus 
in cuſtodia corporis: nec 
injuſſu ejus, à quo ille eſt 
vobis datus, ex hominum 
vita migrandum eſt, ne mu- 
nus humanum aſſignatum a 
Deo defugiſſe videamini. 


Sed ſic, Scipio, ut avus hic 


tuus, ut ego, qui te genui, 
juſtitiam cole, et pietatem: 
quæ, tùm ſit magna in pa- 


rentibus, et propinquis, tum 


in patria maxima eſt. Ea 
vita, via eſt in ceelum, et in 
hunc cœtum eorum, qui 


Jam vixerunt, et corpore 


laxati, illum incolunt lo- 
cum, quem vides. 


Erat autem is ſplendi- 
diſimo candore inter flam- 
mas circulus elucens, quem 
vos, ot a Grecis accepiſtis, 


orbem lacteum nuncupatis. ' 


Erant quo omnia mihi 
contemplanti præclara cæ- 
tera, et mirabilia videban- 
tur. Erant autem eæ ſtel- 
Iz, quas nunquam ex hoc 
loco vidimus: et eæ mag- 
nitudines omnium, quas eſſe 
nunquam ſuſpicati ſumus: 


ex quibus erat illa minima, 


quæ 
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la rewolution /e fait avec 


Ty 


une prodigieuſe rapidite. Vous 
donc, mon fils, et tous ccux 
gui ont de la religion, wous 
deve conſtamment retenir 
votre ame dans le corps on 


elle a fon poſte; et fans Vor- 


dre expres de celui qui vous 


Pa donne, ne point ſortir de 
cette wie mortelle; parce 
gu autrement vous paroitrict 
avoir voulu ſecouer Pemploi, 
dont la wolonte divine vous a 
charge. Ainſi ce que vous 


ade a faire preſentement, 


ce d'imiter, et  Africain 
votre areul, et moi wotre 
* . % 

ere: de cultiver à notre 
exemple la juſtice: d'aimer 
Vos parens, et vos amis, mats 


votre patrie plus que tout le 


refte. Voila par ou Pon ar- 


ri ve au ciel, et dans cette af- 


Jemblie de gens, qui, apres 
avoir vecuſur la terre, main- 
tenant degages de leur corps, 
habitent le lieu que vous woyer, 
11 me parloit de ce cercle 
brillant, que fon &clatante 
blancheur fait remarguer 
entre toutes les conſtellations, 
et que vous appelex le Cercle 
de Lait, comme /es Grecs 

vous Font appris 
 Promenant de 14 mes peux 
fur le reſte de Punivers, je 
n'y decouvrois que du beau, 
du merwveilleux,. Jiy voyois 
des #toiles qui mont jamais 
ete appergues d"ici: et toutes 
ſoit celles Ia, ſoit les autres 
gui nous ſont counues, je les 
vayois d une grandeur gue 
1 | Jamais ; 


„„ 
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body; nor without the expreſs command of him 


who gave you a ſoul, ſhould the leaſt thought be. 
entertained of quitting human life, leſt you ſeem to 
deſert the poſt aligned you by God himſelf. Follow 
the examples of your grandfather here, and of me 
your father, in paying a ſtrict regard to juſtice and 
piety ; the influence of which towards parents and 
relations is great indeed, but that to our country 
greateſt of all. Such a life as this is the true way 


to heaven, and to the company of thoſe, who after 


having lived on earth, and been diſunited from body, 
inhabit the place you now behold. 


Now * it was that ſhining circle or zone, whoſe 
remarkable brightneſs diſtinguiſhes it among the 
conſtellations; and which, after the Greeks, you 
call the milky orb +. 


| Fri which, as I took a view of the univerſe, 
every thing appeared beautiful and admirable : for 
there, not only thoſe ſtars were to be ſeen, that are 
never viſible from this globe f ; but all of them of 
ſuch magnitude as we could not have imagined. 
The leaſt of all the ſtars was that removed fartheſt 
from the heavens, and fituated neareſt the earth; 


M. which 


* Here Scipio begins to ſpeak, and it is not Known at became 


of his father afterwards. 


+ Hence its appellation, among us, of the milty way; which is a 
vaſt collection of ſtars, that by their nearneſs and arrangement, trace 
a kind of road in the. heavens, See the different opinions of the 
antients on this ſubject, in a work aſcribed to Plutarch, de placit. 
Philoſ. III. 1. 

f There are ſtars ſo remote, that it is impoſſible to diſcern them 
with the eye. As a proof hereof we need only mention the modern 


invention of teleſcopes, by the aſſiſtance of which a great many ſtars 


Faye been diſcovered, that were not known to the antients. 


—— 
— 


* 


quæ ultima cœlo, citima 


terris, lace lucebat aliena. 


Stellarum autem globi ter- 
ræ magnitudinem facile 
vincebant. Jam ipſa terra 
ita mihi parva viſa eſt, ut 
me 1mperu noſtri, quo quaſi 


punctum ejus attingimus, 


pœniteret. 


/ 
Quam cam magis intue- 
rer. Quæſo inquit Africa- 


- nus, quouſque humi defixa 


tua mens erit ? nönne ad- 
ſpicis, quz in templa vene- 
Tis? Novem tibi orbibus, 
vel potiùs globis, connexa 
ſunt omnia: quorum unus 
eſt cœleſtis, extimus, qui 
reliquos omnes complecti- 
tur, ſummus ipſe Deus, ar- 
cens, et continens cæteros: 
in quo infixi ſunt illi, qui 
volvuntur, ſtellarum curſus 
ſempiterni: cuĩ ſubjecti ſunt 
ſeptem, qui verſantur retro, 
contrario motu, atque cœ- 
lum, ex quibus unum glo- 
bum poſſidet illa, quam in 
terris Saturniam nominant. 
Beinde eſt hominum generi 
proſperus et ſalutaris ille 
fulgor, qui dicitur Jovis. 
Tum rutilus, horribiliſque 
terris, quem Martem dici- 
tis. Deinde ſubter mediam 
ferè regionem ſol obtinet, 
dux, et princeps, et mode- 
rator luminum reliquorum, 
mens mundi, et temperatio, 

tanta 


ſcutient de tous cũtex. 


| 
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jamais nous n ans imagine. 

La moindre, qui etoit la plus 
eloignte du ciel, et la plus 
proche de la terre, ne brilloit 
que d une lumitre d' emprunt. 
A Pegard des autres globes, 
ils ſurpaſſoient de beaucoup 
en grandeur le globe de la 
terre. Mais pour celui-ci, 
il me parut bien ſi petit, que 
notre empire, dont l'ẽtendue 
z en occupe que comme un 
point, me fit pitit. 

Je continuois à regarder 
fixement la terre. TFuſques- 
a quand, me dit I Africain, 
aurez-wvous PFeſprit coll“ fur 
cet objet? Quoi ! les temples 
jſuperbes, od Vous Voici, ne 
meritent pas votre atten- 
tion? Voyex comme le tout 
e/t compoſe de neuf cercles ou 
t1uftot de neuf globes, Pun deſ- 
guels eff ce globe celefte, gui, 
place au-defſus de tous les au- 
tres les embarras tous, et les 
Ace- 
lui-la font attachets les Etoi- 
les fixes, qui de toute eterni- 
ts je meuvent dans le mime 
ſens que ce premier ciel. Plus 
bas ſont ſept autres globes, 
gui ont un mouvement de rt- 
trogradation. Un de ces 
globes eſt celui que les habi- 
tans de la terre appellent Sa- 
turne. Un autre nomme Fu- 


piter, dont les influences ſont 


faworables et ſalutaires aux 
hommes. Apres on voit le 
feu #fincelant et terrible, 
gue vous appeles Mars. 
Preſque au milieu de ce grand 


ace, 


# 
1 
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which ſhone with a borrowed light. Now the 
globes of the ſtars far ſurpaſſed & the magnitude of 
our earth ; which at that diſtance appeared ſo exceed- 
ing ſmall, that I could not but be ſenſibly affected 
on ſeeing our whole empire no larger, than if we 
only touched the earth, as it were, in a ſingle point. 


As + I continued to obſerve the earth with ſtill 
greater attention, How long, I pray, ſays Africanus, 
will your mind be fixed on that object? Why don't 
you rather take a view of the* magnificent temples 
whither you are arrived? The univerſe is compoſed 
of nine circles, or rather ſpheres , the uppermoſt 
of which is this celeſtial one, that comprehends all 
the reſt, and where the ſupreme God reſides, who 
bounds and contains the whole, In it are fixed 
thoſe ſtars, that revolve with never-varying courſes. 
Below this are ſeven other ſpheres, which move 
backwards, or with a contrary motion to that of the 
heavens : one of theſe is taken up by the globe, 
which the inhabitants of the earth call Saturn. Next 
to that is the ſtar of Jupiter, ſo benign and ſalutary 
to mankind. The third in order is that fiery and 
terrible planet, called Mars. Below this again, 
almoſt in the middle region, is the ſun, that leader, 

Mz governor, 


* One cannot preciſely determine what the magnitude of a ſtar is, 
To judge of it by the help of optics, its exact diſtance from the earth 


muſt be known. The learned M. Huygens, in his Coſmotheoros, pre- 


tends that a cannon-ball would be about 70,000 years in reaching the 
fixed ſtars ; and he ſuppoſes that the ſaid ball, moving always with 
the ſame velocity, paſſes over about 100 fathoms in a ſecond of time. 
Whence it will move 360,000 fathoms in an hour; ſo that the 
whole diſtance of the fixed ſtars, according to the above ſuppoſition, 
will by 220,7 52,000,000,000 fathoms, or 2 50, 8 54, 54 5,4 544 miles. 
| aP» 4. 
1. The beſt commentary to explain this paſſage, is to have an 
milary here to look at, | 
| | a 
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tantamagnitudine, ut cuncta 
ſua luce illuſtret, et com- 
pleat. Hunc ut comites 
conſequuntur, alter Vene- 
ris, alter Mercurii curſus: 
in inf möque orbe luna, ra- 
diis ſolis accenſa, conver- 
titur. 
kil eſt, niſi mortale et ca- 


ducum, præter animos ge- 


neri hominum, munere de- 
orum datos. Supra lunam 
ſunt æterna omnia. Nam 
ea, quæ eſt media, et nona 
tellus, neque movetur et 
infima eſt, et in eam ferun- 
tur omnia ſuo nutu pon- 
dera. 


Que cum intuerer ſtu- 
pens, ut me recepi, Quid ? 
hic inquam, quis eſt, qui 
complet aures meas tantus, 
et tam dulcis ſonus ? Hic 
eſt, inquit ille, qui inter- 
vallis conjunctus imparibus, 
ſed tamen pro rata portione 
diſtinctis, impulſu, et motu 
ipſorum orbium conficitur : 
qui acuta cum gravibus 
temperans, varios æquabi- 
liter concentus efficit. Nec 
enim ſilentio tanti motus 
incitari poſſunt, et natura 
fert, ut extrema ex altera 
parte graviter, ex altera 

4 5 autem 


Ps 


Infra autem jam ni- 


pace, vous woyes le ſoleil, 
gui eff le conducteur et le 
chef des autres planetes, Pin. 
relligence et la rigle du 
Punivers, et dont la gran- 
deur eft telle, que de ſes 
rayons il claire, il remplit 
tout. A ſa Juite, et comme 
pour Paccompagner, ſont Ve- 
uus et Mercure. Vous avez 
enfin la lune, dont le globe 
n'a de lumiere gue ce qu'il 
en regoit du ſoleil. Au- deſ- 
fous il ny a plus rien, qui ne 
fait corruptible et mortel fi 
ce n'eſt les ames humaines, 
preſent des Dieux. Audeſſas 
de la lune tout eſt &ternel. 
Quant a Ia terre, qui eff le 
neuvieme globe, et qui oc- 
cupe le centre, elle n'a point 
de mouvement ; elle eft place 
au lieu le plus bas; et Ceft 
64 teadent naturellemert tous 
les corps entrainez par leur 
poids. 8 2 

F etois ſaiſi d"ttonnement 
a la vie d un tel ſpectacle. 
Quaud je me fus un peu re- 
mis : Mais, dis-je a F Afri- 
cain, quel eft ce ſon fi Ecla- 
tant, et fi agreable, dont 
j'ai Poreille remplie ? Cet, 
dit-il, Pharmonie 4% refulte 
au mouvement des ſpheres ; 
et qui compoſee d"intervalles 
intgaunx, mais pourtant di- 
ftinguez Pun de Pautre ſui- 
vant des juſtes proportions, 
forme regu/ierement par le 
melange de ſons aigus avec 
les graves, differens concerts. 
Il n'eſt pas poſſible en effet, 


ge 


"W ® 


Or, SCI PIO“ EDEN a 
governor, and prince of the other luminaries, that 
mind and temperament of the world, whoſe bulk is 
fo vaſtly great, that he fills and enlightens all things 
with his rays. Then follow Venus and Mercury, 
that attend, as it were, on the ſun. Laſtly, the 


moon, which ſhines only by the reflected rays of the 


ſun, moves in the loweſt ſphere of all: below which, 


if we except that gift of the Gods, human ſouls, 


every thing is mortal, and tends to diſſolution; but 
above it all is eternal *, For the earth, which is the 
ninth globe, and occupies the center, is, immove- 
able, and to it all heavy bodies naturally tend, as 
being the loweſt place in the univerſe. 

After + recovering myſelf from the amazement, 
occaſioned by ſuch a wonderful proſpect, I thus 
beſpoke Africanus. What, pray, is this ſound, 
that ſtrikes my ears in ſo loud and agreeable a 


manner? To which he replied, It is that produced 


by the impulſe and motion of the ſpheres ; and being 
formed by unequal intervals , (but ſuch, however, 


as are divided according to the juſteſt proportion) 


M 3 - it 


* It may * concluded from this paſſage, that Cicero was not for a 
plurality of peopled worlds; for if all things above the moon be free 
from corruption, there can be no generation, and conſequently n 
animals. As to the moon herſelf, ſeveral of the antients believed ſh 
was inhabited like the earth. See Acad. II. 39. 

+ Cap. 5. 


t I am indebted, ſays the Abe d' Oliver, for this and the ſollow- 


ing remark, to M. Burette ; whom I have conſalted on this ſubject, 
as being better acquainted with the muſic of the antients, than any 
other of our learned men. 

Cicero, agreeably to the imaginary ſyſtem of Pythagoras, com- 
pares in this place the motions of the ſeven planets, and the orb 
* of the fixed ſtars, which makes up the number of eight, to the 
© vibratory motions of eight firings, which compoſed the ancient 
« inftrument called Ofachord, that was formed cf two ſeparate 
© Tetrachards, or of eight rings in all, which, in the Diatome 
© iyſtem of muſic, gave the following eight ſounds of cur muſic, mi, 


2000 
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autem acute ſonent. Quam 
ob cauſam ſummus ille cœli 
ſtelliferi curſus, cujus con- 
verſio eſt concitatior, acuto, 
et excitato movetur ſono: 
graviſſimo autem hic luna- 
Tis, atque inſi mus. Nam 
terra, nona, immobilis ma- 
nens, ima ſede ſemper hæ- 
ret, complexa medium mun- 
di locum. Illi autem octo 
curſus, in quibus eadem vis 
eſt duorum, ſeptem efficiunt 
diſtinctos intervallis ſonos: 


qui numerus rerum omnium 


ferè nodus eſt. 


= — — 


Quod docti homines net- 


vis imitati, atque cantibus, 


aperuere ſibi reditum in 
hunc locum: ſicut alii, qui 
præſtantibus ingeniis in vi- 
ta humana divina ſtudia 
coluerunt. 2 


— 


Hoc ſonitu oppletæ au- 
res homjnum obſurda=runt : 
net eſt ullus hebetior ſenſus 


in vobis: ſicut ubi Nilus ad 


Ha, quæ catadupa nomi- 
nantur, præcipitat ex altiſ- 
| fimis 


gue de fi grands mouvVemens 
fe faſfſent Jans bruit : et c'est 
conformement aux loix natu- 
relles, gue des deux extremes 
ou je termine Paſjemblage de 
tous ces intervalles, Fan fait 
entendre le ſon grave, et 
Pautre le fon aigu: Par 
cette raiſon, Porbe des Etoiles 
fixes, comme le plus tlews, et 
dont le movement eft le plus 
rapide, doit rendre un ſon 
tres-aigu ; pendant que Jorbe 
ae la lune, comme le plus bas 


de tous 'ceux gui ſe meuvent, 


doit rendre un fon des plus 
graves. Car pour la terre, 
dont le globe fait le nenvitme, 
elle demeure immobile, et 
toujours fixe au plus bas litu, 
gui eft le centre de I univers. 
Ainſi les revolutions de ces 


Huis orbes, deux deſquellts 


ont meme puiſſance, produtſent 


Sept differens ſons : et il 1 
à prejque rien dont le nombre 
 Septtnaire ne ſoit le nœud. 


On a imite cette Har- 
monie celeſte, ſoit avec des 
inſtrumens, ſoit avecla voix ; 
et les grands muficiens ſe ſont 
par Ia ouvert un chemin pour 
revenir ici; de meme que 


tous ces ſublimes genies, gui 


' pendant le cours de cette vie 


mortelle ont cultive les ſci- 
ences divines. Ty Rs 00 
Que fi cette harmonie ne 
gentend point far la terre, 
cet gu un fi grand bruit a 


rendu les hommes ſourds. 


Auſſi le Jens de louie eſt le 
plas foivle et le plus obtus de 
1 | tous 
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it produces, by duly tempering acute with grave 
ſounds, various concerts of muſic. For it is impoſ-- 
fible that motions fo great ſhould be performed 
without any noiſe; and it is agreeable to natures 
that the extremes on the one {ide ſhould produce 
ſharp, and on the other flat, ſounds, For which 
reaſon the ſphere of the fixed ſtars being higheſt, 
and carried with a more rapid velocity, moves with 
a ſhrill and acute ſound : whereas that of the moon 
being loweſt, moves with a very flat one. As to- 
the earth, which makes the ninth ſphere, it remains 
immoveably fixed in the middle or loweſt part of the 
world, Now the revolutions of theſe eight orbs, 
every two of which have the ſame force *, give 
ſeven diſtin& ſounds ; which number is the meaſane: 
of almoſt all things in the world. ; 

This celeſtial harmony has been imitated by 
learned muſicians t, both on ſtringed inſtru- 
ments and with the voice; whereby they have 
opened themſelves a way to return hither: as have 
Iicewiſe many others, who have employed their 


ſublime genius, while on earth, in cultivating the 


divine ſciences, 
M 4 By 
& fa, ſol, la, fi, ut, re, mi; ſo that the moon, as being the loweſt of 


© the planets, correſponds to mi, the greateſt of the eight ſounds ; 
Mercury, to fa; Venus, to ſol; the Sun, to Ia; Mars, to ff; Fupiter, 


* to vt; Saturn, to re; and the orb of the * ſtars, as being the 


« higheſt of all, to mi, which is the acuteſt ſound, and makes an 
© oftave with the graveſt, Theſe eight ſounds, then, are ſeparated 
© by eight intervals, according to certain proportions ; ſo that from 
cc mito 72 is an hemitone; from mi to ſel, a third minor; from i 
4 to la, a fourth; from mi to i, a fifth; from m7 to ut, a fixth 
c minor; and from mi to re, a ſeventh minor; which together with 
« the oftave make ſeven conſonances in all.“ 
Cicero ſays, illi autem ofto curſus, in quibus eadem vis ft. duorum, 
% &, On which we remark, that the two words, eadem vit, ma 
* le taken in two different ſenſes, either for the revolutions ne” rom 
| cs arss- 


+ Amplion, Linus, Orpheus, &c. 
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ſimis montibus, ea gens, 


quæ illum locum accolit, 


propter magnitudinem ſo- 
nitus, ſenſu audiendi caret. 
Hic vero tantus eſt totius 
mundi incitatiſſima conver- 
fione ſonitus, ut eum aures 
hominum capere non poſ- 
int : ficut intueri ſolem ad- 
verſum  nequitis, cjuſque 
radiis acies veſtra, ſenſuſque 
vincitur. | 


Hzc ego admirans, re- 
ferebam tamen oculos ad 
terram identidem. Tum 
Africanus, ſentio, inquit, 
te ſedem etiam nunc ho- 
minum ac domum contem- 
plari: quæ ſi tibi parva 


(ut eſt) ita videtur, hæc cæ- 


leſtia ſemper ſpectato: illa 
humana contemnito. Tu 
enim quam celebritatem 
ſermonis hominum, aut 
quam expetendam gloriam 
conſequi potes? Vides ha- 


bitari in terra, raris et an- 


guſtis in locis: et in ipſts 
quaſi maculis, ubi habita- 
tur, vaſtas ſolitudines in- 
terjectas: hoſque, qui in- 
colunt terram, non modò 
interruptos ita eſſe, ut nihil 
inter ipſos ab aliis ad alios 
manare poflit : ſed partim 
obliquos, partim averſos, 
partim etiam adverſos ſtare 


yobis : a quibus exſpectare 


gloriam certè nullam po- 


teſtis, Cernis autem ean- 


dem 


Votre globe. 


tous les ſens, Il eft arrive ds 
meme au' peuple gui habite 
aupres des cataractes du Nil, 
d"fire affourdi par I epou- 
wantabie bruit que fait ce 
fleuve en Je precipitant du 
haut des montagnes. Et quart 
a ce prodigieux fon, que tou- 
tes les ſpheres enſemble for- 
ment en ſe 1n9uvant avec tant 
ae rapiditẽ, vos oreilles ne 
font non plus capables de le 


recemoir, que Vos yeux de 


 Joutenir PFeclat du foleal, fi 


vous le regardes fixement. 
Tout en meccupant de ces 


merwveilles, je ne laiſſois pas 
de jeter toujours de temps en 


temps les yeux fur la terre. 
Vos regards, me dit Þ Afri- 
cain, cherchent encore, a ce 
gue je ois, Phabitation des 
mortels. Mais guoi ? puiſ- 
gu'elle vous paroit ſi petite, 
comme effeivement elle Peſt, 
n ayex pour elle gue du mt- 
pris, et ne regardex jamais 
gue le ciel. Qu eſt-ce apres 
tout, que cette renommtt, 
gue cette gloire, dont Peſpe- 
rance pourroit vous eblouir ? 
Vous voyeg que la terre ef 
peuplie dans un bien petit 
nombre d endroits, qui ſont. 
chacun de peu d'ttendue, et 
i fort coupez par de waſtes 
ſolitudes, qu'ils nous paroiſ- 
Sent d"ici comme des taches 
repandues de loin a loin ſur 
Telle eſt la 
Aſtuation de leurs divers ha- 
bitans, qu ils ne ſont point a 
portèe de commercer _ 

73 


— 


By the ſtupifying noiſe of this ſound, the ears of 
mankind have been rendered deaf; and, indeed, 
hearing is the dulleſt of all the human ſenſes. Thus 


the people who live near the cataracts of the Nile, 


are by the exceflive roar which that river makes 
in precipitating itſelf from thoſe vaſtly high moun- 
tains, entirely deprived of the ſenſe of hearing. Now 


ſo inconceivably great is the found produced by the 
rapid motion of the whole univerſe, that the human 


ear is no more capable of receiving it, than the eye 


is able to look ſteadfaſtly and directly on the ſun, 


whoſe beams eaſily dazzle the ſtrongeſt ſight. 
While * I was buſied in admiring this ſcene of 


wonders, I could not help caſting my eyes every 


. now 


« ſtars, the inequality of which is ſo ſmall, that they may well 


ce enough correſpond to the vibrations of two ftrings of the octachord 
ce tuned uniſons; or for the revolutions of two flars, one of which 


&« is twice as rapid as the other, whereby it reſembles the vibrations 


« of the two extream ſtrings of the octachord, or thoſe marked. mi, 
ce that are at the interval of an cctave from each other. It is in this 
cc Jaſt ſenſe that the Latin phraſe, eadem vis eft duorum, ought to 
« be taken; and thus it is in the edition of Grævius, agreeable to 
ec what is found in ſeveral manuſeripts. In this cafe, all the prin- 


c cipal conſonances are taken into the compariſon ;' whereas if Mercuriz 


. & et Veneris be added to the eadem vis eft duorum, as may be ſeen in 
« ſome editions, ſupported likewiſe by the authority of ſome manu- 


ce ſcripts, we muſt give it the firſt ſenſe, by cauſing the octave to 


« make way for the uniſon, which is not a conſonance. In fact, if 
« this was the caſe, the ſphere of the fixed ſtars would not be an 
« oftave to that of the moon, but only a ſeventh to it; becauſe, 


ce ſay ſome interpreters, Mercury and Venus being almoſt uni ſons on 


« account of the incon ſiderableneſs of the inequality of their revo- 


e Jution®, they muſt both of them be only about a hemitone from 
« the moon; and conſequently the ſyſtem of the ſtars would anſwer, 


« not to an octachord, but to an heptachord, or an inſtrument with 
« ſeven. ſtrings, compoſed of fix conſonances, or intervals, and 
« wholly deſtitute of the octave, which nevertheleſs is one of the 


ce principal conſcnances, and the complement, as it were, of the 


6: harmonic ſyſtem. This has made ſome people conjecture, that 
ec the words Mercurii et Veneris, may be only a gloſs, which, though 
« at firft. only written in the margin, might aftepwards have crept- 
c into the text.“ - . | 

2 Cap. 6. 
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dem terram, quaſi quibuſ- 
dam redimitam, et circum- 
datam cingulis: è quibus 
duos maxime inter fe di- 
verſos, et cal verticibus 
ipſis ex utraque parte ſub- 
nixos, obriguiſſe pruina vi- 
des, medium autem illum, 
et maximum, ſolis ardore 
torreri. Duo ſunt habita- 
biles: quorum auſtralis ille, 
in quo qui inſiſtunt, adverſa 
vobis urgent veſtigia, nihil 
ad veſtrum genus: hic au- 
tem alter ſubjectus aquiloni, 
quem incolitis, cerne, quàm 
tenui vos parte contingat. 
Omnis enim terra, quæ 
colitur à vobis, anguſta ver- 
ticibus, lateribus latior, par- 
va quædam inſula eſt, cir- 
cumfuſa illo mari, quod 
Atlanticum, quod Magnum, 
quod Oceanum appellatis 
In terris: qui tamen tanto 
nomine, quam fit. parvus, 
vides.” Ex his ipfis cultis, 
notiſque terris, num aut 
tuum aut cujuſquam no- 
ſtrüm nomen, vel Cauca- 
ſum hunc, quem cernis, 
tranſcendere potuit, vel il- 
lum Gangem 
'Quis in reliquis Orientis, 
aut obeuntis ſolis ultimis, 
aut aquilonis, auſtrive par- 
tibus tuum nomer audiet ? 

nibus amputatis, cernis 
profeQd, quantis in angu- 
ſtiis veſtra gloria fe dilatari 
velit. 


Ip ſi 


combien eſt mince la portion 


traninare ?- 


ble; les uns ttant à Pegard 
des autres, placez obligue- 
ment, ou mime oppoſes dia- 
metralement: et ceux. ci, 
fans doute, ne peuvent rien 
pour votre gloire. Remar- 
gue auſſi ces Zones, qui par- 
tagent le globe terreſtre. 
Vous en voyex deux, qui ſont 
les plus Eloignies lune de 
Pautre, et preciſement ſous 
les deux poles, afſiegees de 
glaces et de frimas. Au 
milieu eft la plus grande, 
brilte par Pardeur du ſoleil. 
II ny en a d'habitables que 
deux I Auſtrale, qui eft oc- 
cupee par vos antipodes, avec 
leſquels vous nave nulle 
communication: et la ſep- 
tentrionale, qui eff celle ou 
vous etes fituex. Or jugez 


% 


qui vous en revient. Car, a 


prendre tout ce que contient 


vatre Zone, qui a quelque 
largeur au milieu, mais qui 
eft fort ſerrée aux deux ex- 
tremitez ; cela ne fait qu'une 
eſpece de petite ile, entouree 


de cette Mer que vous appe- 


lex I Atlantique, la grande 
Mer, POctan e et dont, nal- 
gre ces titrez pompeux, vous 
voyez quelle eft Ia petitefe. 
Votre renommee, ou celle de 
quelque autre Romain, a-t- 


elle jamais pu, de ces pays 


due vous connoifjez, paſſer au 


de- Id du Caucaſe ou du Gange, 
montagne et fleuve que vous 
awvez la ſous les yeux ? Qui, 
dans le reſte de FOrient, et 


| 
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now and then upon the earth. On which, ſays 
Africanus, I perceive you are till taken up in con- 
templating the ſeat and reſidence of mankind : now 
if it appears to you ſo ſmall as in fact it really is, 
deſpiſe its vanities, and fix your attention for ever 
on theſe heavenly objects. Is it poſſible you ſhould 
attain any human applauſe, or glory, that is worth 
the contending for? The earth, you ſee, is peopled 
but in a very few places, and thoſe too of ſmall 
extent; ſo that they appear like ſo many ſpots, as it 


were, ſcattered through vaſt uncultivated deſarts: 


its inhabitants are not only ſo remote from each 
other, as to cut off all mutual correſpondence ; but 


their ſituation being either oblique, on contrary 


parts of the globe, or perhaps diametrically oppoſite 
to yours, all expectations of univerſal fame muſt 
fall to the ground. You may likewiſe obſerve that 


the ſame globe of the earth is girt and ſurrounded, 
as it were, with certain zones; whereof thoſe two 


which are moſt remote from each other, and lie 


under the oppoſite poles of heaven, are congealed 
with froſt; but that one in the middle, which is 
by far the 10 is ſcorched with the intenſe heat 
of the ſun. The other two only are habitable “: 


one towards the ſouth, the inhabitants of which are 


your Antipodes, with whom you have no connexion: 
the other towards the north is that you inhabit, 
whereof a very ſmall part, as you ar ſee, falls to 


M 6 your 


* Virgil, Georg. I. 233; Ovid, Metam. I. 49; Pliny, II. 69; 
in a word, all the ancients were psd that only two of the fise 


zones were inhabited, or even habitable. Their ignorance in this 
reſpect would ceaſe to occaſion our ſurprize, did we but reflect that 


even at this day, and notwithſtanding the great helps we draw from 


commerce and navigation, we are far from knowing all the countries 
that are inhabited, Diſcoveries of this fort are the work of time and 


chance, and not of human wit. See Remark, page 25. 
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Ipſi autem, qui de vobis 
loquuntur, quam did lo- 
quentur? Quin etiam, fi 
cupiat proles illa futurorum 
hominum deinceps laudes 
uniuſcujuique noſtrüm a 
patribus acceptas poſteris 
prodere, tamen propter elu- 
viones, exuſtionẽſque ter- 
rarum, quas accidere tem- 
pore certo neceſſe eſt, non 
modo non æternam, ſed ne 
diuturnam quidem gloriam 
afſequt poſſumus. 


Quid autem intereſt, ab 
iis, qui poſtea naſcentur, 
ſermonem fore de te, cum 
ab iis nullus fuerit, qui ante 
nati fint ? qui nec pauciores, 
et certè meliores fuerun 
1 TH” op 


Cùm præſertim apud eos 


ipſos, a quibus audiri no- 
men noſtrum poteſt, nemo 
unius anni memoriam con- 
ſequi poſſit: homines enim 
populariter annum tantum- 


aux extremitez de Poccideat, 
du ſeptentrion, du Midi, en- 
tendra parler ae Scipion? 
Toutes ces parties de la terre 
n tant donc à compter pour 
rien par rapport à wous, 
comprenez à quoi ſe reduit 
Peſpace, que wotre ambition 
ſe propoſe de remplir. 
ais de plus: - ceux qui 
parleront de vous, combieu 
de temps en parleront-ils? 
Quand mime la gentration 
ſuivante auroit envie de 
tranſmettre d une generation 
plus Eloignee, les tloges qub elle 
aura eniendu faire de nous: 
il n'eft pas poſſible que notre 
gloire ſoit, je ne dis pas éter- 
nelle, mais de quelque durte, 
a cauſe des inondations et des 
incendies, que le cours de la 
nature doit neceſſairement 
amener. : 
Due vous importe 


a ail- 


leurs, d"'awvoir un nom parmi 


les hommes qui vous ſui uvront, 
puiſque ceux qui vous ont 
precede, dont le nombre n'eſt 
pas moindre, et dont le mi- 
rite certainement a ets ſupt- 
rieur, n'ent point farle de 
Vous ? | | 
Ajoutons que tous ceux qui 
peuvent jamais Vous Con- 
noitre, ne ſauroient faire que 
votre mẽmoire vive ſeulement 
Peſpace d'une annie. On 


appelle en termes populaires 


modò ſolis, id eſt, unius 
aſtri reditu metiuntur: cum 
autem ad idem, unde ſemel 


une annee, ce que le ſoleil, gui 


neſt qu'un oftre ſeul, met de 


profecta ſunt, cuncta aſtra 
| redierint, 


* - 


temps a faire ſon cours. Mais 
Pannce vraiment complette, 


eff 
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your ſhare, For the whole extent of what you 
poſſeſs is but a ſmall iſland, narrow at both ends 

and wide towards the middle, which is ſurrounded 
by the ſea, called on earth the Atlantic, the Great 
ſea, and the Ocean, You cannot but remark how 
exceeding ſmall it is, notwithſtanding its pompous 
titles. Now I would aſk if it be poſſible for your 
fame, or that of any other Roman, to be carried 
from theſe known and cultivated parts of the earth; 
over mount Caucaſus * yonder, or croſs the Ganges? 
Who in the remoteſt places of the eaſt and weſt, 
or thoſe of the north and ſouth, ſhall hear your 
name ſo much as mentioned ? And if theſe are left 
out of the account, you ſee within what ſcanty 
bounds your ambition would exert itſelf. 

Now ez as to thoſe very perſons who ſhall ſpeak 
of you, how long, pray, will they do it? Beſides, 
allowing that the ſucceeding, generations of men 
were deſirous to tranſmit down to poſterity the fine 
things they have heard their fathers tell of us; yet 
by reaſon of inundations and conflagrations, which 
muſt unavoidably happen. at certain periods, it is 
impoſkble our reputation ſhould be of any conſi- 
derable, much leſs of an eternal duration. 

Again, what great matter is it, to have your 
praiſe celebrated by thoſe who come after you; 
when they that preceded,” whoſe number was not | 
perhaps leſs, and merit certainly greater, were not 
ſo much as acquainted with your name? 


And the more ſo, that not one of thoſe who ſhall 
hear of us, is able to retain in his memory the tranſ- 


actions 


* Caucaſus, a mountain of Colcbis; n the mouth of the river - 
PHafis. 
+ Ganges a river of the Zaſt-Indies, 4 Cap. 7. 
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redierint, eandemque totius 
ccli deſcriptionem, long is 


intervallis retulerint, tum 
Jlle vere vertens annus ap- 
pellari poteſt: in quo vix 
dicere audeo, quàm multa 
ſecula hominum teneantur. 
Namque, ut olim deficere 
fol hominibus, exſtinguique 
_ viſas eft, cum Romuli ani- 
mus hæc ipſa in templa pe- 
netravit : ita quandoque ea- 
dem parte fol, - eodemque 
tempore iterum defecerit, 
tum ſignis omnibus ad idem 
principium, ſtelliſque revo- 
catis, expletum annum ha- 
beto. Hujus quidem anni 
nondum viceſimam partem 
ſcito eſſe converſam. 


nocirca ſi reditum in 
hunc locum deſperaveris, 
in quo omnia ſunt magnis, 
et præſtantibus viris: quanti 
tandem eſt iſta hominum 
gloria, quæ pertinere vix 
ad unius anni partem exi- 
guam poteſt? 


Igitur altè ſpectare ſi vo- 


les, atque hane ſedem, et 


æternam domum contueri: 
neque te ſermonibus vulgi 


dederis, nec in præmiis hu- 


manis ſpem poſueris rerum 
tuarum: ſuis te oportet il- 


lecebris ipſa virtus trahat ad 


verum decus. Quid de te 
alii, loquantur, ipfi vide- 
ant: ſed loquentur tamen. 


Sermo 


* 


\ 


e celle on generalement tour 
les aftres revenus au meme 
point dich ils Etoient partis, 
ramenent apres un long in- 
tervalle de temps le meme 
plan du ciel tout entier. Je 
a'oſe preſque dire combien 
pour cela il faut de ce que 
vous appelex fiecles. Autre- 
fois, lorſgue lame de Romu- 
lus penttra dans ces lieux, il 
y eut fur la terre une iclip/e 
de ſoleil. Quand tous les 
aſires, toutes les planttes fe 
retrouvant dans la meme po- 
tion, il arrivera que. lie 
ſoleil au mme point, au meme 
rem ps, gEclipſera tout de nou- 
veau, alors Vous durex une 
annte complette. Or ſgachez 
gue preſentement Vous nen 
a dex pas encore la vingtiem? 


partie de revolue. 


Perdez-wous donc Feſpe- 
rance de revenir dans ces 
temples, Punigue objet des 
grandes ames ? Yue vous 
refte-t-il dis- lors, et qu*eſt-ce 
gue cette gloire humaine, 
dont a peine la durte mbraſſẽ 
guelgue petite partie d une 
annee ? Ef of 

Ves regards au contraire, 
Vos veux ſe portent-ils à 
cette demeure Eternelle ? Due 
les dijſcours du vulgaire ne 
Faſſent point d impreſſion ſur 
Vous 5 ne fondez point votre 
eſpoir fur des recompenſes ter- 
reftres r il faut que la ventu 
elle meme vous attire par ſes 
propres charmes au wverita-' 


ble honneur, On parlera de 


oh 


— 
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actions of one year. The bulk of mankind, in- 
deed, meaſure their year by the return of the ſun, 
which is only one ſtar; but the true and compleat 
year is when all the ſtars ſhall have returned- to the 
place, whence they ſet out, and after long periods 
ſhall have again. exhibited the ſame aſpect of the 
whole heavens: and, indeed, I ſcarcely dare attempt 
to enumerate the vaſt muititude of ages contained in. 
it. For as the ſun was eclipſed, and ſeemed to be 
extinguiſhed, at the time when the ſoul-of Romulus 
penetrated into theſe eternal manſions; fo when all 
the conſtellations and ſtars ſhall revert to their pri- 
mary poſition, and the ſun ſhall at the ſame point, 
and time, be again eclipſed, the grand year ſhall 
then be compleated. Be aſſured, however, that the 
twentieth * part of it is not yet elapſed. 1 
Now had you no hopes of returning to this place, 
where great and good men enjoy all that their ſouls 
could wiſh ; what, pray, would be the ſignification 
of all human glory, which can hardly endure for a 
ſmall portion of one year 17 | We 
Wherefore if you deſire to entertain exalted ex- 
pectations, and to keep in view this eternal place of 
reſidence; let not the diſcourſe of the vulgar make 
any impreſſion upon you, nor place your utmoſt 
4 By ſuppoſing the date of this dream to be in the year of the con- 
ſulſhip of Manilius, and that Romulus, according to F. Petau, died in 
the 38th year of Rome, there are 568 years between them; and ſince 
this ſpace of time does not make the twentieth part of a grand year, 
it juſtifies what is reported of Cicero in the dialogue de Cauſis corr. Elog. 
cap. 16. that according to him this grand year is not compleated till 
12854 years. | | | 
+ How agre eable are the ſentiments of this great philoſopher to the 
doctrines of chriſtianity ! The apoſtle Peter tells us, that all. tbe glory 
of man is as the fewer of graſs; and St, Paul dchires the Coloians wr 4s 


tpeir 
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Sermo autem omnis 1lle, et 
anguſtiis cingitur iis regio- 
num, quas vides; nec un- 
quam de ullo perennis fuit ; 
et obruitur hominum 1nte- 
ritu ; et oblivione poſteri- 
tatis exſtinguitur. | 


Que cùm dixifſet, ego 


vero inquam, © Africane, 
fi quidem bene meritis de 


| patria quaſi limes ad cœli 


aditum patet, quanquam Aa. 


vous dans le monde off 
Paffaire des autres, de bir 
comment ils en doivent par- 
ler. Mais enfin leurs gif- 
cours, quels gqu'ils ſoient, ne 
paſjent pas les bornes ttroites 
des regions que Vous doe. 
£t dl ailleurs, nulle reputa- 
tion durable. A meſure que 
les hammes meurent, les noms 
gui leur etoient connus, fe 
perdent, et ſont Ettints par 
Poubli de la poſterite. 

Pour moi, lui dis je alors, 
quoigue depuis mon enfance 
marchant ſur wos traces, et 
fur celles de mon pdre, je 


n aye pas degenere: cepen- 


dant, puiſque Peniree du ciel 
eſt ou verte à ceux qui ont 
bien fervi leur patrie, dts 


pueritia veſtigiis ingreſſus 
pPauaꝗtriis, et tuis, decori ve- 
ſtro non defui: nunc tamen, 


| 


tanto premio propoſito, 
enitar multò vigilantiùs. 


Et ile; tu vero enitere, 


et fic habeto, non eſſe te 


mortalem, fed corpus hoc. 
Nec enim tu 1s es, quem 
forma. ifta declarat: fed 


mens cujuſque, is eſt quiſ- 
que: non ea figura, quæ 


digito demonſtrari poteſt. 
Peum te igitur ſcito eſſe: 
ſiquidem Deus eſt, qui vi- 
get, qui ſentit, qui memi- 


nit, qui providet, qui tam 


regit, et moderatur, et mo- 


vet id corpus, cui præpoſi- 
tus eſt, quam hunc mun- 
dum ille princeps Deus: et. 


ut mundum ex quadam 
parte mortalem ipſe Deus 


Eternus, fic fragile corpus 


mover, 


Nam 


animus ſempiternus 


fermais la ve d une ſi grande 
recompen/e me frra redoubler 
mes efforts. | 
Oui, reprit il, vous le 
aeVeg.. et tenez pour cer- 
tain, que votre corps eft tout 
ce qu'il y a de mortel en vous. 
Ducud je dis vous, je wen- 
tens pas cette firure qui nous 
tombe ſous les Jens, Tout 


homme eff ce qu'il eft, non 


par /on corps, mais par ſon 
eſprit. Apprenex, cela étant, 

ue vous tes un Dieu: parce' 
gu Ffectiuement cet etre un 
Dieu, que de poſfſeder en ſoi 
la vie, et le ſentiment; que 
d. etre capable de memoire, et 
de preveyance ; que d avoir 
fur le corps, à la conduit 
duquel on eft prepoſe, tout 
autant d'empire, qu en a le 
fauverain Dien ſur Punivers. 


Auf 
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hopes in human rewards : virtue alone, by her own 


proper charms, ought to allure you to true honour. 
What others ſhall talk of you, for talk they will, 


js their concern. All diſcourſe, however, of this 


nature is confined within the narrow limits of the 
countries you now - behold ; with regard to every 
man they are but a ſhort duration, decreaſe in pro- 
portion as the preſent generation die, and are quite 
forgotten by poſterity. 


After + theſe wards: I thus addreſſed Africanus. 


Though from my infancy I have cloſely followed 


my father's, and your illuſtrious example, and never 
degenerated from it; yet ſince all thoſe who have 
deſerved well of their country, have free admiſſion 


into heaven, I ſhall redouble my efforts, now that 
T have the proſpect of ſo ample a reward. 


Do fo, replied he, and be aſſured that nothing of 
you, except the body, is mortal. For it is not this 
external form, or figure, that falls under the notice 
of our ſenſes, which conſtitutes your being ; it is the 
ſoul, and not the body, that makes the real man. 
Know then that you are a God, if he can be ſaid to 


poſſeſs divinity, who has life, intelligence, memory, 


and foreſight in himſelf; and who rules, governs, 
and moves the. body allotted him, as the: ſupreme 
God does the univerſe : and as God, who is eternal, 


gives 


— 


their affection on things above, not on things on the earth. This is an 
ambition more than heroic, To aſpire after eternal happineſs, puri- 
fies the ſoul from every low paſſion, and exalts it to a pitch above the 
herd of mankind: and yet we fee an heathen animated with this 
who aſſume to themſelves the ſacred title of Chriſtians !. 
+ Cap, 8. \ 


divine ambition. A thought which ſhould make worldlings. bluſh,, 
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Nam quod ſemper mo- 
vetur, zternum eſt: quod 
autem motum affert alicui, 
quõdque ipſum agitatur ali- 


unde; quando finem habet 


mots, vivendi ſinem ha- 
beat neceſſe eſt. Solum 
igitur, quod ſeſe movet, 
22 nunquam deſeritur à 
3 nunquam ne moveri 
quidem deſinit: quin etiam 
cæteris, quæ moventur, hic 
fons, hoc 
movendi. 


* 


Prineipio autem nulla eſt 
origo. Nam ex principio 
oriuntur emnia: ipſum au- 
tem nulla ex re alia naſci 
poteſt: nec enim id eſſet 
principium, quod gignere- 
tur aliunde. Quod ſi nun- 
quam oritur, ne occidit 
q idem unquam. Nam 
I eincipium exſtinctum, nec 


PY 


glam ab alio renaſcetur, 


nec ex ſe aliud creabit, ſi 


quidem neceſſe eſt à princi- 
pio oriri omnia. 


WM © 


principium eſt. 


% 


Aufſs maitre de gouverner ct 
corps fragile, et de le mou- 
Voir a votre gre, que Peſt ce 
Dieu &ternel de gouverner et 
de mouvoir Punivers, qui, & 
certaius egards, neſt pas 
moins corruptible que wotre 
corps. | 


Un Etre qui ſe meut tou- 
jours exiſtera toujours. Mais 
celui qui donne le mouvement 
aun autre, et qui le regoit 
lui-metme d'un autre, ceſſe 
necef/airement d exiſter, lor ſ.- 
gu il perd ſon mouvement. 
Iny a donc que Petre mi 
par ſa propre vertu, qui nt 
perde jamais /on mouvement, 
parce qu il ne ſe manque ja- 
mais à lui- meme. Et de 
plus il eff pour toutes let 
autres cheſes qui ont gu 
mouvement, Ia ſource et le 
principe du monvement gu el. 
les ont. 


Or qui dit principe, dit 
ce qui .n'a point dlorigine. 
Car c'eſt: du principe que 
tout dient, et le principe 
ne ſauroit wenir de nulle 


autre thoſe, Il ne ſeroit pas 


principe, vil wenoit d'ail- 
leurs. El! ayant ' point 
d"origine, il n aura par con- 


ſeguent point de fin. Car il 


ne pourroit, tant detruit, ni 
Etre lui mme reproduit par 
un autre principe, ni en pro- 
duire un autre, puiſpu un 
principe ne ſuppoſe rien d an- 

Ainf 


térieur. 


— 
N * = 
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gives motion to the world, which is in part mor- 
tal * ; ſo the immortal ſoul moves the body, that is 
ſubject to corruption. | 

For whatever is always in motion, is eternal ; 
but that which communicates motion to another, 
and is itſelf impelled by ſome. external agent, muſt 


neceſſarily ceaſe to live, when the motion ceaſes. 


That therefore alone, which moves itſelf, can ne- 
ver ceaſe to move, becauſe it is never deſerted by 
itſelf f. Beſides, ſuch a motion muſt be the ſource 
and principle of all others whatever. 


Now a principle has no origin. For from it all 
things are derived; yet is it ſelf derived from no- 
thing, otherwiſe it would be no principle. And if 
it has no beginning, it conſequently muſt have no 
end; becauſe being once extinct, it could neither 
be reproduced. by another, or of itſelf give birth to 
any thing, ſince all things muſt I 3 


from ſome principle. 
Hence 


„All the antlents believed the univerſe incorruptible, as to its 
matter; that is, they were perſuaded that the matter of which it is 
compoſed could not be annihilated, But the greater part of them,” 
and eſpecially the Stoics, were of opinion, that it was corruptible 
and periſhable, with regard to its form. 

+ All the natural arguments, adduced to prove the immortality 
of the ſoul, may be reduced to the two following heads, vis. 
1. The nature of the ſoul itſelf, its defires, paſſionsx<ſenſe of moral 
good and evil, increaſe in knowledge . and perfection, principle of 
ſelf motion, Se. 2. The nature of God, as a wile, juſt, and good 
creator and governor of the world, 

Cicero, we find, draws the moſt of his arguments from the for- 
mer of theſe topics; which, to men of a philoſophical turn, will 
appear perfectly concluſive, becauſe nature, or rather the Cod of 
nature, does no:hing in vain. But arguments drawn from the 
latter head, are not only better adapted to convince men unac- 
quainted with abſtract reaſoning, but equally certain and conclu- 


lve with the former; Shall not the judge of all the earth do * is 
a 


* 


— 
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Ita fit, ut motus-princt- 


ium ex eo fit, quod ipſum 


a ſe movetur: id autem 
nec naſci poteſt, nec mori: 
vel concidat omne cœlum, 
omniſque natura confiſtat 
neceſſe eſt, nec vim ullam 
nancricatur, qua ut primo 
impulſa, moveatur. 


Cam pateat igitur æter- 
num 1d eſſe, quod a fe ipſo 
moveatur, quis et, qui 


hanc naturam animis eſſe 


tributam neget ? Inanimum 
eſt enim omne, quod pulſu 
agitatur externo: quod 


autem animal eſt, id motu 


cietur interiore, et ſuo. 
Nam hæc eſt natura pro- 
pria animæ, atque vis. Ouz 
fi eſt una ex omnibus, quæ 
ſeſe moveat: 
eſt certe, et æterna eſt, 


Hanc tu exerce in opti- 
mis rebus. Sunt autem op- 
timæ curæ, de ſalute pa- 
triæ: quibus agitatus, et 
exercitatus animus, veloci- 
us in hanc ſedem, et domum 
ſuam pervolabit. 


Idque ocyùs faciet, fi 
jam tum, cum erit incluſus 
in corpore, eminebit foras, 
et ea, quæ extra erunt con- 
; templans, 


: ſon action iniérieure. 


neque nata 


Ainſi le principe du mon- 
vement eft dans Petre mi 
par /a propre vertu. Prin- 
cipe qui ne ſauroit fire, ni 
produit, ni ditruits Autre- 
ment il faut que le ciel et la 
terre foient beuleverſez, et 
gu ils tombent dans un tter- 
nel repos, fans pouvoir ja- 
mais recouurer une force, 
gui, comme auparavant, les 
faſſe mouvoir. 

Hl eft donc twident, que ce 
qui je meut par ſa propre 
vertu, exiſtera teujours. Et 
peut-on nier que la faculte de 
Je mouvotr ainfi, ne ſoit un 


attribut de Pame? Car tout 


ce gui n'eſt mii que par une 
cauſe etrangere, eſt inanime, 
Mais ce qui eft anime, eft 
mũ par ſa propre wertu, par 
Telle 
eſt la nature de Pame, telle 
eſt ſa propritte, Donc Pame 


 Etant de tout ce ui exiſte, la 


feule choſe qui ſe meuve tou- 
jours elle-meme ; concluons de 
la qu'elle net point nee, et 
gu elle ne mourra jamais. 
Occupex · la dignement. Rien 
de mieux, que de travailler 
au ſalut de la patrie. Une 
ame, que ces ſortes de. fains 
auront occupte, revient dun 
vol plus rapide dans ce liea- 
ci, qui eft fon veritable ſe- 
Jour. 5 
Jyous lui donnerez encore 
plus dagilite, fi, pendant 
gu'elle eft renfermte. dans le 
corps, vous faites que Jou- 
; | Vt ui 


— 
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Hence it is, that the principle of motion is in that 
Being, which moves by an intrinſic power of its 
own ; and can neither have a beginning or end, 
otherwiſe the whole heavens would go to wreck, 
and all nature be at a ftand, without a poſſibility of 


recovering any power, whereby ſhe might be ſet in 
motion, as at firſt. 


Since * then it is manifeſt, that whatever moves 
of itſelf is eternal ; who can deny that the human 
foul is endowed with this power? For whatever 
being is ſet in motion by external impulſe, is inani- 
mate, or without a ſoul. But an animated being is 
moved by a proper intrinſic motion of its own ; and 
this power is natural and peculiar to the ſoul, 
Then, ſince it alone, of all other beings, moves it- 
ſelf, we may fairly conclude that it never had a 
beginning, and that it will continue for ever. 


Let it then have full employment in matters of 
the higheſt importance; and ſuch are al! efforts in 
defence of our country. The ſoul that exerciſes and 
exerts itſelf in actions of this kind, will have a more 
ſpeedy flight to this bleſſed abode, its true home. 


This it will do with ſtill greater ſwiftneſs, if even 
while ſhut up in the body, it free and abſtract itſelf 


as 


a queſtion which all mankind will reſolve in the affirmative. And, 


therefore arguments drawn from the manifeſt and conſtant proſpe- 
rity of the wicked, and the frequent unhappineſs of good men in 
this life, muſt convince every candid and thinking perſon, that there 


is a future ſtate wherein all will be ſet right, and God's attributes 


of wiſdom, juſtice, and goodneſs fully vindicated. Had the virtuous 
no hope of a future ſtate, they <vould be of all men moſs miſerable ; but 
as this is abſolutely inconfiſtent with the character of God, the 
certainty of ſuch a ſtate is clear to a demonſtration, 0 

- * Cap. 9. | by - 
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templans, quàm maxime 


ſe a corpore abftraket. 


Namque eorum animi, 
qui ſe corporis voluptati- 
bus dediderunt, earumque 
ſe quaſi miniſtros præbue- 
runt, impulſuque libidinum 
yoluptatibus obedientium, 
deorum et hominum jura 
violaverunt : corporibus e- 
laph circum terram ipſam 
volutantur: nec hunc in 
locum, niſi multis exagita- 
ti ſeculis, revertuntur. | 


Ille diſceflit : ego ſomno 
ſolutus ſum. - 


went elle en forte par la 
contemplation des objets cb - 
leſtes, et quelle ait le moins 
qu'il ſe peut de commerce avec 
les ſens. | 
4 Pegard de ces ames ſer- 
eilement livrees au plaijir, 
et qui, pour n'ecouter que la 
Voiæ des paſſions, eſclaves de 
la wolupte, auront wilt 
toutes les loix, et divines, 
et humaines; leur partage, 
bor/qu'elles fortiront du corps, 
fera derrer autour de la 
terre, et de wobttnir qu a- 
"pres une punition de plufieurs 
frecles, leur retour en ces 
lieux. | 
Apres ces paroles, P Afri- 
cain diſparut: et mot, je me 
reveillar. | 
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as much as poſſible from the ne! in order to con- 
template eternal objects. 


For the ſouls of thoſe who have devoted them- 
ſelves to, and become the ſlaves of, ſenſual plea- 


ſures ; and by blindly following the impulſe of ſuch 


paſſions as are ſubſervient to ſenſuality, have violated 
all laws divine and human ; ſuch ſouls as theſe, I 
ſay, are toſſed to and fro about the earth; nor do 
they return to this place, till after they have been 
tormented in that manner for many ages. 


On this he withdrew, and I awoke from fleeps 


ju — — — aw — 7 
ol 
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XII. 
' COGITATIONES VARIEZ, 


ob fi tales nos na- 
() tura genuiſſet, uteam 
ipſam intueri et perſpicere, 
eademque optima duce cur- 


ſum vitæ conficere poſſe- 
mus : haud erat ſane, quod 


. quiſquam rationem ac do- 


ctrinam requireret. Nunc 
parvulos nobis dedit igni- 
cCulos, quos celeriter malis 
moribus opinĩonibũſque de- 
pravatis ſic reſtinguimus, ut 
nuſquam naturæ lumen ap- 
pareat. Sunt enim ingeniis 
noſtris ſemina innata virtu- 


tum: quz ſi adoleſcere li- 


ceret, ipſa nos ad beatam 
vitam natura perduceret. 
Nunc autem, ſimul atque 
editi in lucem et ſuſcepti 
ſumus, in omni continuò 
pravitate et in ſunma opi- 
nionum perverſitate ver- 


ſamur: ut pene cum late 


nutricis errorem ſuxiſſe vi- 
deamur. Cùm verò paren- 
tibus redditi, demum ma- 


giſtris traditi ſumus, tum 


ita variis imbuimur errori- 
bus, ut vanitati veritas, et 
opinioni confirmatæ natura 
ipſa cedat. Accedunt eti- 


am poetz: qui cùm mag- 


nam ſpeciem doctrinæ, ſa- 
pientiæ- 


XII. 


PEN SE ES DIVERSES. 


N n' auroit en beſoin, ni 
dt preceptes, ni d ctuds, 
fi Fhomme naiſſoit avec la 
Faculté de bien voir la na- 
ture elle-meime, et quel che- 
min cet excellent guide vou- 
droit nous faire tenir. Mais 


elle ne nous donne que de foi- 


bles lueurs, qui bien-t6t vien- 
nent a tre fi fort obſcurcies 
par la corruption de maurs, 
et par de fauſſes idees, que 
le flambeau de Ia nature ne 
paroit plus. Ces ſemences de 
vertu, avec leſquelles nous 
naiſſons, ſuſfiroient pour nous 


. rendre la wie heureuje, fi 


nous leur laiſſions la liberti 
de croitre et de frudijer, 
Mais a peine reſpirons-ncus, 
gue Ceft pour ne rien voir, 
pour ne rien entendre, pui ne 
foit pernicieux. Vous diriex 
gue nous ſugons Perreur avec 
le lait de la nourrice. Remis 
entre les mains de nos parent, 
et livrez enſuite à des mai- 
tres, nous receuons tank di 
mauvaiſes impreſſions, qu en- 
fin la force du prejuge Fem- 


porte ſur les principes de la 


nature, et le menſonge ſur 


la werite. Foignez a cela 


les poetes: on /e laifſe pres 
venir 


4 
: 
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XII. { 


MISCELLANEOUS THOUGHTS. 


* AD“ nature formed us in ſuch a manner, as 
4 to be able, at firſt ſight, to diſcover and fully 
e. comprehend herſelf; and, under her infallible con- 
ef duct, to regulate the whole affairs of life, there would 
5 have been no need of reaſon and inſtruction. But in 
1- fact, ſhe has only endowed us with faint glimmering 
1 ſparks; which by our immorality and depraved opi- 
% nions are ſo extinguiſhed, that the light of nature; 
Ie no where appears. The ſeeds of virtue, it is true, 
„are blended with our very conſtitution; and were 
: they ſuffered to grow up to maturity, nature could 
7 not fail to lead us to happineſs. But as the caſe now 
7 ſtands, from our very firſt appearance in the world, 


we are conſtantly engaged in all manner of wicked-= 
neſs, and entertain the moſt groſsly abſurd notions 


1 that can be imagined ; ſo that we may be ſaid to ſuck 
g in error with our nurſe's milk. When brought 
; home to our parents, and placed under the care of 


' preceptors, then it is we imbibe ſuch a variety of er- 

roneous ſentiments, that truth gives place to falſhood, - 
and nature herſelf yields to confirmed prejudice. To 
theſe the poets may be added; who carrying a great 


; ſhew of learning and wiſdom, are liſtened to, read, 


* Tuſcul, III. 1. 
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pientizque prez ſe tulerunt, 
audiuntur, leguntur, ediſ- 
cuntur, et inhæreſcunt pe- 
nitus in mentibus. Cum 
- vero accedit eodem quaſi 
maximus quidam magiſ- 
ter, populus, atque omnis 
undique ad vitia conſenti- 
ens multitudo, tum plane 
inficimur ppinionum pravi- 
tate, a naturaque deſciſci- 
mus. 


Ceteris ſpecimen efto. 
Quod fi eſt, tenemus omnia. 
Utenim cupiditatibus prin- 
cipum et vitiis infici ſolet 
tota civitas : ſic emendari 
et corrigi continentià. Vir 
magnus, L. Lucullus, fere- 
batur quàm commodiſſimè 
reſpondiſſe, cum eſſet ob- 
jecta magnificentia villæ 
Tuſculanz, duo fe habere 
vicinos : ſuperiorem, equi- 
tem Romanum ; inferiorem, 
Hbertinum : quorum cum 
eſſent magnificæ villz, con- 
cedi ſibi oportere, quod iis, 
qui inferioris ordinis eſſent, 
liceret. Non vides, Lu- 
culle, à te id ipſum natum, 
ut illi cuperent, quibus id, 
ſi tu non faceres, non lice- 
ret. Quis enim ferret iſtos, 
cùm videret eorum villas 
ſignis et tabulis refertas, 

. partim 


venir dune haute eftime pour 
leur ſavorr, on les Ecoute, on 
les lit, on les apprend par 
ceur, et leurs legons ne 5'0u- 
blient point. Foignez-y en- 
core la principale cole, qui 
et le monde: Oeft bien la 
gue nous achevens de nous 
gater Peſprit, et que nous 
perdons abſolument de ue la 
nature, parmi cette multitu- 
de d hommes, qui tous, d'un 
commun accord, ſe portent au 
mal, 


Que les grands ſoient un 
modelle pour le public. Tout 
ira bien, fi cela eff, Pour 
infecter la ville entière, il 
ſuffit que leurs paſſions et 
leurs wices eclattent : comme 
auſſi, pour y mettre la re- . 
forme, c'eſt aſſex quils /e 
contiennent. On reprochoit 
a Lucullus, homme du pre- 
mier rang, d'avoir fi mag- 
nifiguement bati q Tuſculum, 
et la. deſſus il fit une re- 
ponſe qu on trouwoit- fort 
belle : Qu il avoit pour woi- 
fins, plus haut, un chevalier 
Romain, et plus bas, le fils 
d'un affranchi, leſquels etant 
Superbement logez tous les 
deux, on ' pouvoit bien lui 
paſſer ce qui n'ttoit pas de- 
fendu a des gens de moindre 
condition. Mais, Lucullus, 
ne voyez-vous pas que c 4ſt 

Vous 


a 


Fa 
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ſtudied, and imprinted,” as it were, on our minds. 
No if we add to all this the populace, which tho“ 
a multitude uniwerſally agreed in every thing that is 
wrong, are notwithſtanding the greateſt of all other 
directors of opinion; when this, I ſay, is taken in- 
to the account, no wonder if we loſe ſight of nature, 
and are quite bewildered in the woll pernicious 


errors. 
Be 4 pattern to Hh 2 pat then all will go wats 
for as a whole city is infected by the licentious paſ- 
ſions and vices of great men; ſo it is likewiſe re- 
formed by their moderation, L, Lucullus, a man 
of the firſt rank, being rallied for the magnificence 
of his ſeat at Tuſculum, is ſaid to have made the 
following extremely ſuitable anſwer; that he had 
two neighbours, the greater of whom was only. a 
Roman knight , and the other the ſon of one who 
had been once a ſlave: and as each of them had 
magnificent villas, it could not be thought an extra- 
vagance in him, what was lawful for thoſe of infe- 
rior rank. Alas! Lucullus, you are not ſenſible, that 
it was you gave riſe to their ambition; were it not 
for your example, ſuch an action in thews would be 
looked on as criminal. Who could bear that people. 
of this ſort ſhould have their villas crowded with 

| n 5 ſtatues 


De Legib. III. 13, 14. It is to Acticus Cicero addreſſes himſelf. 

+ There were three orders, or ranks, of people among the Ro- 
mans; the Patrician, which comprehended the Nobfes ; the Equeſtrian, . 
that conſiſted only of Knights; and the Plebeian, or that of the 
Commons. 


To be a knight, it was neceſſary they ſhould have a certain - 0 
revenue, that their poverty might not diſgrace the order; and when 
they fell ſhort of the ſaid revenue, they were expunged out of the 
litt of knights, and thruſt down among the Plebeians. Ten thouſand 
crowns is computed | to have been the revenue required, 
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partim publicis, partim eii- 


am ſacris et religioſis? quis 


non frangeret eorum libidi- 
nes, niſi illi ipſi, qui eas 
frangere deberent, eiſdem 
tenerentur? Nec enim tan- 
tum mali eſt peccare prin- 
cipes, (quanquam eſt mag- 
num hoc per ſe ipſum ma- 
lum) quantum illud, quod 
permulti imitatores princi- 
pam exiſtunt. | 


Nam licet videre, fi velis 
replicare memoriam tem- 
porum, qualeſcunque ſum- 
mi civitatis viri fuerint, ta- 
lem civitatem fuiſſe: quz- 
cunque mutatio morum in 


rincipes extiterit, eandem 


in populo ſecutam. Idque 
' Haud paulo eſt verius, quam 
quod Platoni noſtro placet, 
qui muſicorum cantibus ait 
mutatis, mutari civitatum 
ſtatus. Ego autem nobili- 
um vita victüque mutato, 
mores mutari civitatum 
puto. Quo pernicioſiùs de 


Tepublica merentur vitioſi 
principes, quod non ſolùm 
vitia concipiunt ipſi, ſed ea 
infundunt in civitatum: ne- 
qu ſoùm obſunt, quòd 
ipſi corrumpuntur, ſed eti- 

* am 


- X 


Vous gui leur en avex fait 
naitre Pidee, dont, fi wotre 
exemple ne les auloriſoit pas, 
on leur feroit un crime? Ver- 


roit-on tranguillement, que 


des gens de cette ſorte eilſſeut 
des maiſons de campagne rem- 
plies de flatues et de ta- 
bleaux, qui appartiennent, 
ou à des monumens publics, ou 
a des temples * Quel ſoult- 
vement contre un tel deſordre, 


ff ceux qui devroient Parr. 


ter, n'y tomboient pas eux- 


memes? Car, que les grands 


Secartent de la regle,. ce, 
un mal, qui, tout conſidera- 
ble qu'il eft par lui meme, 
Peſt infiniment plus, en ct 
gu'ils ont quaniite d'imita- 
ens... | 
Rappelez-wous la memoire 
des temps paſjez, et vous 
DVerrez que ce qu ont ts les 
grands, le reſte des citoyens 
Fa toujours te» Quelgue 
changement qu'il y ait eu 
dans les meurs des grands, li 


peuple $'y eſt conforms. Et 


cette obſervation eff bien plus 


certaine que celle de Platon, 
gui pritend qu un nouveau 
genre de muſique, eſt capable 
d*alterer les maurs, Pour 
moi, je crois que cela eft at- 
tache à la manitre dont vi- 


vent les grands. Ainſi tes 


grands qui vivent mal, ſout 
doublement pernicieux a Ve- 
tat: car non ſeulement ils 
ont des wices, mais ils les 
communiquent': non ſeulement 


ils font corrompus, mais ils 


 corrompent « 


? 
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ſtatues and pictures, relating either to public, or 
what is more, to ſacred and religious, ſubjeQs ? 
Who would not join in demoliſhing the monuments 
of their vanity and pride, if thoſe who ought to ex- 
ert themſelves on ſuch an occaſion, were not guilty 
of the ſame extravagance ? For the miſchief neceſſa- - 
rily attending the vices of the great, though that 
muſt be allowed to be very conſiderable, is but ſmall 
when compared with the ill conſequences, which 
ariſe from the multitude of thoſe who will certainly 
follow their example, 


Would you but Iook into the hiftory of former 
ages, you might plainly ſee, that the manners of 
the people were always regulated by thoſe of the lead- 
ing men of the ſtate; and that whatever change took 
place in the latter, the ſame always happened in the 
former. Now this:obſervation.is much more certain 
than that of Plata, who pretends that a change in 

the ſongs of muſicians is able to alter the manners of 
2 nation: whereas my opinion is, that the manners 
of mankind change with thoſe of their ſuperiors. 
Whence great men of a vicious life are doubly per- 
nicious to the ſtate, as being not only guilty of im- 
moral practices themſelves, but likewiſe the authors 
of ſpreading them among their fellow-citizens. The 
miſchief they do, is owing not only to their being 
debauched themſelves; but alſo to their debauching 
of others. In a word, they do more harm by their 
example, than by the crimes they commit, 


N * OY Plate, | 
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am quod corrumpunt, pluſ- 


que exemplo, quàm peccato 
nocent. 4 
5 . 

Ille quidem princeps in- 
genĩi et doctrinæ Plato, tum 
denique fore beatas reſpub- 
cas putavit, ft aut docti ac 


ſapientes homines eas re- 
| pour gouverner, ou que la ſa- 


gere cœpiſſent; aut ii, qui 
regerent, omne ſuum ſtudi- 
um in doctrina ac ſapientia 
collocaſſent. Hanc con- 
junctionem videlicet poteſ- 
tatis ac ſapientiæ, ſaluti cen- 
ſuit civitatibus eſſe poſſe. 
v . | 


-- Socrates, cùm eſſet ex eo 


quæſitum, Archelaum, Per- 
diccæ filium, qui tum fortu- 
natiſſimus haberetur, non- 


ne beatum putaret? Haud 


ſcio, inquit: aunguam enim 
cum co collocutus ſum. Ai 
tu? an tu aliter id ſcire 
non potes ? Nullo modo. Tu 
igitur ne de Perſarum qui- 
dem rege magno potes di- 
cere, beatuſne fit? An ego 
pofſurm, cum ignorem, quam 
fit doctus, quam vir bouus? 
Quid ? tu in eo fitam vitam 
beatam putas ? Ita prorfus 
exiſtimo, bonos, beatos: im- 
probes, miſeros. Miſer ergo 
Archelaus? Certe, % in- 


Juſtus. 


„ 


* 
, ** 


Extenuantur magnificen- 
tia et ſumptus epularum, 


quòd 


ſolent réunies. 


corrompent : et Veremple 
z ils donnent, eff pire que le 
mal qu ils commettent. | 


F 
£0. 0. 


Platon, ce beau genie, et 
ce ſavant homme diſoit, 
gu enfin un jour les peuples 
feroient heureux, sil arrivort 


ou ue des ſages fuſſent chifis 


gefſe fut la ſeul ttude, le 
feul objet de ceux qui gou- 
vernent. Qu en effet, pour 
eftrer le ſalut public, il faut 
gue la ſageſſe et Ia puiſſance 


1 . 4 


. . 4 * 2 * | x 
On demandoit à Socrate, fi 


le fils de Perdiccas, Arche- 
las, qui paſſoit alors pour 
P homme le plus heureuæ, ttoit 
heureux en effet. Je nen 
ſais rien, dit-il, car je ne 
lui ai jamais parle. Qt? 


vous n aẽj, point d autre 


regle pour en juger? Au- 
cune. Vous ne pourriez donc. 
pas dire non plus, ſi le grand 
roi: de Perſe eff heureux? 
He le pourrois-ze, puiſque 
) ignore a quel point il eſt 


ſavant, et homme de bien? 


Pretendez-wous que ce ſoit 
la ce qui fait la felicite ? 
Oui, ſans doute, je crois 
les gens de bien, heureux ; 
et les mechans, malheureux. 
Archelais le donc? Out 
certainement, s'il eſt in- 
juſte. 5 Fed 
 Puiſque la nature fe con- 
tente de peu, à quoi bon une 

8 table 


* 
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KEE, 

Plats *, that prince of genius and learning, was 
of opinion that ſtates would never be happy, till 
either wiſe and learned men took the government 
upon them ; or thoſe who governed, applied them- 
ſelves to the ſtudy of wiſdom and knowledge, Such 
a conjunction of power and wiſdom, was, in his 
mind, abundantly capable of promoting the happi- 


neſs of Rune communities. 


The + queſtion being put to Socrates, whether 
Archelaus the ſon of Perdiccas, who in the eſtima- 
tion of the world paſſed for the happieſt man alive, 
was, In his opinion, really ſo, or not, He replied, 
1 know nothing of the matter, for 1 never had any 
converſation with him. What? Is there no other 
way of coming at the knowledge of it ? None at all, 
Cannot you then poſitively ſay, whether the great 
king of Perſia himſelf be happy? How ſhould 5 
who am ignorant hnw learned and virtuous he is? Is 
it in this then you imagine the happineſs of life con- 
fiſts ? Yes truly, it is my opinion, that the good only are 
happy, and the wicked miſerable. Is Archelaus then 
e ? 99 F he is ni. 1 


0. 
What I greatly detracts from the magnificence 
and ſumptuouſneſs of entertainments, is, that na- 
N4- ture 


* Ad Q. Frat. I. ep. I. ep. 10 | 
LY Tan V. 12. | 1 Ibid. V. 34. 
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quod parvo cultu natura zab/e ſervie avec ſompluofe- 
cContenta fit. Etenim, quis te, et avec profuſton ? Car 
hoc non videt, deſideriis iſta ze /ait-0x pas que le meilleur 
condiri omnia? Darius in afaiſounement, cet Pappe- 
fuga, cum aquam turbidam it? Darius, dans ſa di- 
et cadaveribus inquinatam route, reduit a boire d'une 
bibiſſet, negavit unquam ſe eau bourbeuſe, et infectée par 
bibiſſe jucundiùs. Nunquam des corps morts, dit qu'il 
videlicet fitiens btberat. Nec z' await jamais bũ avec tant 
eſuriens Ptolemzus ederat : de plaifir. Cleft qu il var 
cui cùm peragranti Ægyp- wort jamais bu, prefſe par 
tum, comitibus non conſe- /a forf, Ptolimee, de meme, 
cutis, cibarius in caſa panis 


datus eſſet, nihil viſum ef 
Ulo pane jucundius. 


F< 


tis eſt obſtructa difficultati- 
bus, eaque eſt et in ipfis 
rebus obſcuritas, et in judi- 
£11s ,noftris infirmitas, ut 
non ſine cauſa et doctiſſimi 
et antiquiſſimi invenire ſe 
poſſe, quod cuperent, diffiſi 
ſint; tamen nec illi defe- 
cerunt, neque nos ſtudium 
exquirendi defatigati relin- 
quemus, neque noſtræ diſ- 
putationes quidquam aliud 
agunt, niſi ut in utramque 
partem dicendo et audiendo 
eliciant, et tanquam expri- 
mant aliquid, quod aut ve- 
rum fit, aut ad id quam 
roxime accedat. Neque 


inter nos et eos, qui ſe ſcire 


arbitrantur, quidquam in- 
tereſt, niſi quòd illi non 
dubitant, quin ea vera ſint 

gquæ 


n ddt jamais connu 8 
lorſqu'en parcourant ] Egypie, 
an jour qu il n αοι, pas es 
gens avec lui, il ne trouvua 
dans une cabane que du pain 
bis, qui lui parut le plus de- 
licieux mits, dont il et 


gaũtẽ de ſa vie. 


Etſi omnis cognitio mul- Taute connoiſſauce eff bou- 


chee par mille difficultex : et 


les cboſes ſont tellement ob- 


Kuren Melles mbmes, nous 
n'avons gue de fi foibles 
moyens pour en juger, que 
les hommes les plus doctes 
gu'ily eut jamais, ont craint, 
et avec raiſon, de mangquer 
le but qu'ils ſe propoſoient. 
Mais ils ne laifjerent pour- 
tant pas de continuer leurs 
recherches : et nous, de me- 
me, fans perdre courage, 
nous continuerons les notres. 
Le ſeul motif qui nous engage 
a diſputer, et pour et contre, 
c afin que ces, diſcuſſions 
enfantent la werite,' ou du 
moins ce qui en approche le 
plus. Et fi nous differons de 
ceux qui pretendent la poſfſe- 
der, ce 1c qu'en ce qu'i's 

croicut 


— 


K 
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ture loves ſimplicity and plainneſs : for who, does 
not perceive, that all things of this kind owe their 
reliſh: to appetite ? Darius, in his flight, being ob- 


liged to drink water, which was not only muddy, 


but likewiſe ſtained with dead bodies, affirmed he 
never before had drank with ſuch pleaſure : for this 
plain reaſon, becauſe he never had done ſo, when 
thirſty, Nor had Ptolemy, king of Egypt, ever eaten 
with an appetite; for being on a progreſs through 
his dominions without his ordinary retinue about” 
him, he happened to go into a cottage, where he 
met with no other entertainment than plain houſhold 
bread ; which proved the ſweeteſt refreſhment he 
ever taſted, 


Though * every 3 knowledge be attended 
with many difficulties, though ſuch the obſcurity 
which envelops things themſelves, and ſo great the 
uncertainty of our determinations concerning them, 
that it was not without reaſon the moſt learned men 
of antiquity had little hopes of finding out the great 
object of their reſearches; yet they were not want- 
ing on their part, nor ſhall we ſo far loſe courage, 
as to give up our inquiries. Now the only deſign 
of theſe diſquiſitions, is, by arguing on both ſides of 
the queſtion, to force, as it were, a diſcovery of 
the truth, or ſomething as near it as poſſible : nor is 
there any difference between us and thoſe who ima- 


gine they poſſeſs the knowledge of things, unleſs it 


be, that they are fully perſuaded of the truth of their 
N 5 opinions: 


* Academic, II. 3 Gang ſpeaks here of the Academics op- 
poſed to the Dogmatiſts; and were there nothing elſe, this paſſage 
alone is ſufficient to overturn the ſentiments of ſome moderns, ho 


take the Academies for Pyrchonifts, 
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quæ defendunt 5 nos pro- 
babilia multa habemus, quæ 
ſequi facile, affirmare vix 
poſſumus. 


k 


', Hoc autem Tiberiores et 
ſokitiores ſumus, quod in- 
tegra nobis eſt judicandi 
poteſtas: nec, ut omnia, 
quæ præſcripta et quaſi im- 
perata ſint, defendamus, 
neceſſitate ulla cogimur. 
Nam czteri primùm ante 
tenentur adſtricti, quam, 
quid eſſet optimum, judi- 


care potuerunt. Deinde 


in firmiſſimo tempore ætatis 
aut obſecuti amico cuidam, 
aut una alicujus, quem pri- 
mum audierunt, oratione 


capti, de rebus incognitis 


judicant, et, ad quamcun- 
gue ſunt diſciplinam quaſi 
lempeſtate delati, ad cam, 
tanquam ad ſaxum, adhæ- 
reſcunt. | 
Nam, quod dicunt om- 
nia fe credere ei, quem ju- 
dicent fuiſſe ſapientem, pro- 
barem, ſi id ipſum rudes et 
indocti judicare potuiſſent. 
Statuere enim, qui fit ſapi - 
ens, 
eſſe ſapientis. Sed, ut po- 
tuerint, potuerunt omnibus 
rebus auditis, cognitis eti- 
aðm reliquorum ſententiis. 
Judicaverunt autem re ſe- 
mel audita, atque ad —_ 


vel maxime videtur 


crolent voir dans leurs opins- 
ons une certitude abſolue; 
tandis gue nous, dans les nõ- 
tres, nous ne voyons qu une 
certaine probabilite, qui peut 
bien nous ſervir' de reple, 


| mais gui ne. fait pas ane con. 


Vidaion. _ 5 
: Toujours mal tres de 208 
jugemens, nous - conſervons 
ume parfaite liberté, et nous 
ne connoifſons point lobliga- 
tion de ſoutenir des ſentimens, 
gui nous aient été dictex, et, 


— 
— 


pour ainſi dire, commande. 


Quant aux aulres, ils + 
trouvent liez à un parti, 
avant que d avoir pu dis 
cerner fi cet le bon. Ou 
gagnez par un ami, dans un 
Age qui n'et capable de rien, 
ou ſeduits par le d ſcours du 
premier maitre qu ils en- 
rendent, ils jugent de ce 
gu'ils ne concorvent pas, et 
ils embraſſent une fecte au 
haſjard, comme dans une tem- 
pete nous embraſſons le pre- 
mier rocher, od les wents et 
les flats nous jettent. 
Quelguꝭ un, dont le grand 
avoir, diſent-its, leur etoit 
connu, a merite toute leur 
confiance. . Fe les en loue 
rois, Sils awvoient pu, ttant 
ignoraus eus in mes, ſe con- 
noitre au ſavoir de quelqu um 
Car, pour pouvoir decider 
gu un homme eft Javant, il 
faul qu'on ſache beaucoup. 
Et quand mme ili Pauroient 
pu, encore falloit-il Je met 
tre au fait, et {avoir ce gue 


penſeut 


: 
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opinions : whereas we hold many things to be only 


probable ; which may very well ſerve to regulate our 


conduct, though we cannot poſitively ſay they are 


certain. 


In this however we have greatly the advantage of 
them, as being more diſengaged, more unbiaſſed, 
and at full liberty to determine as our judgment ſhall. 
direct. We lie under no obligation to maintain 
whatever ſentiments are preſefibed, and, in a man- 

ner, commanded, 


As for others, they engage themſelves: to one 
fide, before they are able to judge which is beſt z 
and either take up with the opinions of a friend, in 
an age capable of nothing, or, charmed with the 
diſcourſe of the firſt perſon they hear, pretend to 
judge of matters far above their knowledge; and to 
whatever ſect chance unites them, they embrace it 


as a man in a ſtorm would do the firſt rock he. ig 


thrown upon. , 


They reply, indeed, that they put ſuch an entire 
confidence in none but one they know to be a wiſe 


man; and this conduct of theirs ſhould have my, ap- 


probation, were it poſſible for perſons void of all 
learning and education, to form ſuch a judgment: 
for it is certainly the chief characteriſtic of a wile: 
man, to be able to-determine who are fo,, But in 
order to this, they ought not only to have examined: 
every circumſtance, but likewife to know the opi- 
nions of others: whereas they have given their 
juegos ON. a ſingle hearing,, and ſheltered them- 

e ſelves- 
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ſe auQoritatem contulerunt. 
Sed neſcio quo modo pleri- 
que errare malunt, ẽamque 
ſententiam, quam adama- 


fendere, quam fine perti- 
nacia, quid conſtantiſſimè 
dicatur, exquirere. 


na 


Ut magidtratibus leges, 
ita populo præſunt magiſ- 


tratus: vereque dici poteſt, 
magiſtratum legem eſſe lo- 
quentum; legem autem, 
mutum magiſtratum. 


Huic {/cnater;) juſſa tria 


ſunt: aut adſit; nam gravi- 
tatem res habet, cùm fre- 
quens ordo eſt: ut loco di- 
cat, id eſt, rogatus: ut mo- 
do, ne fit infinitus; nam 
brevitas non modò ſenato- 
Tis, ſed etiam oratoris, 
magna laus eſt in ſententia. 


* 


Ut quiſque eſt vir opti- 
mus, ita difficillimè eſſe 
alios improbos, ſuſpicatur. 


* 0. , 9 


Nec vero illa parva vis 
naturæ eſt, rationiſque, 
quòd unum hoc animal ſen- 
tit, quid ſit ordo, quid ſit 
quod deceat, in factis, dic- 
tiſque qui modus. Itaque 
eorym ipſorum, quæ ad- 

ſpectu 


penſent les autres ſectes: au 
lieu de ſe rendre au premier 
mot d un homme ſeul. Mais 


. ta pluſpart des gens, Je ne 
verunt, pugnaciſſinè de- / i 


ais pourquoi, aiment mieux 
/e tromper, et combattre opi- 
nidtrement pour un opinion 
de leur got, que de chercher 
Jans entétement la virite, 


F838, 

Ainſi que les loix font au 
defſus des magiſtrats, les ma- 
giftrats ſont au deſſus du peu- 
ple; et Pon peut dire avec 
Verite, que le magiſtrat eff 
une loi parlante; et la loi, 
un magiſtrat mutt 


On demande trois choſes 
d un ſenateur. Qu il aſſiſte; 
car plus Paſſemblee eft nom- 


breuſe, plus les deliberations 


en ont de poids et d"eclat. 
Dil parle à ſon rang, Oeft- 
a- dire, lorſqu il eſt interroge. 
Dil preſerive des bornes & 
fon diſcours; car la preciſion 
eft un grand merite, non ſeu- 
lement dans le ſenateur, mais 
meme dans P orateur. 

Plus on eft honn#te-homme, 
plus on a de peine à ſoup- 
gonner les autres de ne Fire 
pas. | 


Un effet Yingulier de la 
nature, et de cette raiſon 
elle a donnte en partage 4 
Homme, c eſt qu'il eft de 
tous les animaux le ſeul qui 
ait une idie de Pordre, de la 
decence, d une rigle à obſer- 
wer 


| 


law a ſilent magiſtrate. 


orator, 


are wicked. 
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ſelves under the authority of one man. But the 
generality of mankind, I know not how, are fond 
of error, and rather ſtrenuouſly defend the opinion 
they have once embraced, than with candour and 


impartiality examine what ſentiments are | moſt 


agreeable to truth“. 


, p 


+ As the laws are above magiſtrates, ſo are the 


. magiſtrates above the people: and it may truly be 


ſaid, that the magiſtrate is a ſpeaking law, and the 


* 


t There are three things e to form a good 


ſenator : that he be always preſent; for when an aſ- 
ſembly is numerous, it adds welght to their delibe- 


rations: that he ſpeak in his turn, that is, when the 


queſtion is put to him : that he do it in a becoming 


manner, and know when to leave off ; for brevity 
is not only a merit in a ſenator, but even in an 


5 
The | more virtuous any man is, the more diff- 
cult is it for him to harbour a ſipieien that others 


* 


It F is certainly no ſmall ſuperiority of nature 
and underſtanding, that, of all the animal world, 


man alone has any idea of order, decency, and a 


due 


* How ſimilar, alas! are the preſent times to thoſe of Cicero l. 
We pretend, it is true, to have many advantages over former ages; 
but where does this appear? If we know human nature better, how 
comes it that the ſame abſurd cuſtoms, and that with ſome —_ 
vating circumſtances, till prevail? 

+ DeLegib. III. . 3-4 

1 De Legib. III. 38. ä ; . 

Ad Q. Frat. I. ep. I. cap. 4. | 
Ofc, I. 4, 


- 
2 
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ſpectu ſentiuntur, nullum 
aliud animal pulchritudi- 
nem, venuſtatem, conve- 
nientiam partium ſentit: 
quam ſimilitudinem natura, 
pati6que. ab oculis ad ani- 
mum transferens, multo eti- 
am magis pulchritudinem, 
conſtantiam, ordinem in 
conſiliis, factiſque conſer- 
vandum putat : cavetque, 
ne quid indecore, effcemi- 
nateve faciat: tum in om 
nibus et opinionibus, et fac- 
tis, ne quid libidinose aut 
faciat, aut cogitet. 


— 


u 

Sp. Carvilio graviter 
elaudicanti ex vulnere ob 
rempublicam accepto, et 
ob eam cauſam verecun- 
danti in publicum prodire, 
mater dixit: Quin prodi, mi 
Spuri, ut quotie/cunque gra- 
dum facies, toties tibi tua- 
rum virtutum weniat in 
mentem ? 

Publium Scipionem, eum, 
qui primus Africanus ap- 
pellatus eſt dicere ſolitum 
ſcripſit Cato, Nunguam ſe 
minus otioſum efſe, quam 
cum otioſus : nec minus ſolum, 
quam cum ſolus ¶ et. Mag- 
nifica verò vox, et. magno 
viro, ac ſapiente digna :. 
quz declarat, illum et in 
otio de negtiis cogitare, 


* 


Faire d'irregu 


 roitre en public. 


Caton. 


wer dans les actions et dans 
les diſcours. Auffi eft-il le © 
ſeul, qui dans les objets dont 
les ſens peuvent juger, ſoit 
rouchs di. beau, et ſache ce 
gue eff gu'agrement, ce gue 
ceft que juſteſſe des propor- 
tions. Et ces memes ider, 


dont ſes yeux ſont frappex, ſa 


raiſon les lui fait appliquer 


aux operations ae lame. II 
congoif gue Ia beauté, In 
regle, Fordre, ſont encore 
bien plus à minager dans ſes 
projets, dans ſes demarches: 
et  attentif a woublier ja- 
mais la decence, à ne'montrer 
aucune foibleſſe, il ne ſe per- 
met ae rien peuſer, de rien 
lier. 

l. 

Un coup que Spurius regut 
dans une bataille, Pavoit 
rendu boiteux à un point qu'il 
fe faiſoit une peine de pa- 
Paroiflez, 
lui dit ſa mere, aſin que 
chaque pas que vous ferez, 
mon cher enfant, vous faſſe 


reſſouvenir de votre bra- 


voure. 
1 
Je ne ſuis jamais moins 
ſeul qu' étant ſeul, ni plus 
occupe que quand je mai 
rien a faire, diſoit ſouveut 
celui des Scipions, qui le 
premier a ports le nom d A 
ricazn; On lit cela dans 
Par ces belles pa- 
roles, ſi dignes d'un graud 
homme, et d'un homme ſage, 
on Voit que Scipion, ne con- 


! 
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due mean neceſſary to be obſerved both in his words 


and actions. Hence with regard to the objects of 
ſight, he is the only animal which is: ſenſible of 


their beauty, gracefulneſs, and ſymmetry of parts; 


and this ſimilitude of viſible things being by reaſon 


applied to the mind, he is convinced that beauty, 7 


conſtancy, and order, ought much more to take 
place in our deſigns and actions: he is likewiſe care- 
ful to do nothing in an unbecoming and unmanly 
way. : alſo, that his ſentiments, as well as his exter- 
nal behaviour, be free enn the influence 4 all un; 


ruly paſſion, 


Sp. * ene being 0 Jamed by a wound 
be had received in the ſervice of the commonwealth, 
was on that account aſhamed to appear in public: 


My Spurius, ſaid his mother to him, why don't you. 
appear ' abroad, that every flep Bs take may remind 


you of your virtues & 


NN 


cat + has left it on record, that the elder Scipia, 
who firſt had the ſurname. of Africanus, was wont 
to ſay,” be was never leſs at leiſure,” than when at 
leiſure; nor leſs alone, than when alone. This ex- 


cellent ſaying, and truly worthy, of a great and wiſe 
man, plainly ſhows that he ſpent even the uſual times 


of relaxation in ſome valuable employment; and, 
in his retirement, uſed to conyerſe with himſelf; fo 


that he never. was idle, nor bad always occaſion to 
| be 


® De Orat. II. 61, Tee. II. I. 


f 
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Ployoit ſon laifir a mediter des 
projets ; et ſe parlant & lui- 


et in ſolitudine ſecum lo- 
ui ſolitum.; ut neque ceſ- 
aret unquam, et interdum 
colloquio alterius non ege- 
ret. Itaque duz res, quæ 
languorem afferunt cæteris, 
um acuebant, otium et 
ſolitudo. 5 | 


„ „ 


i Nunquam mehercule ego 
neque pecunias jiſtorum, 


neque tecta magnifica, ne- 
que opes, neque imperia, 
neque eas, quibus maximè 
adſtricti ſunt, voluptates in 
bonis rebus aut expetendis 
eſſe duxi : quippe cum vi- 
derem, rebus his circum- 
fluentibus, ea tamen deſi- 
derare maximè, quibus a- 
bundarent. Neque enim 
expletur unquam, nec ſa- 
tiatur cupiditatis ſitis: ne- 

ue ſolùm ea qui habent, 
libidine augendi crueiantur, 
ſed etiam amittendi metu. 
In quo equidem continentiſ- 


ſimorum hominum, majo- - 


rum noſtrorum, ſæpe requiro 


prudentiam, qui hæc imbe- 


cilla et commutabilia pecu- 
niz membra, verbo Bona 
putaverunt appellanda, cùm 
re ac factis longe aliter ju- 
dicaviſſent. Potẽſtne bo- 
num cuiquam malo eſſe? 
aut poteſt quiſquam in a- 
bundantia bonorum ip 
eſſe non bonus ? Atqui iſta 
_omnia talta videmus, ut 
etiam improbi habeant, et 
Sg obſint 


ipſe 


mme, 1 av uit pas beſoin de 
compagnie pour avoir de len- 


tretien. Ainſ le manque di oc- 


| cupation, et la ſolitude, deux | 


choſes qui rendent les autres 
pareſſeux, etorent un aiguil- 
lon pour lui. g 

Je ne comptai jamais pour 
de weritables biens, ni les 
treſors, ni les palais, ui ces 
places qui nous donnent un 


grand credit, ou qui nous 


mettent Pautorits en main, 
ni ces plaifirs, dons les hommes 
font eſclaves. J'ai toujours 
vis que la mime avidite ſe 
conſeruoit au milieu de Pa- 
bonaance : car la ſoif des 
paſſions ne Je val, u 
tauche jamais et Pon off 
tourmente, non ſeulement par 
Penwvie d acquerir, mais par 
la crainte de perdre. Auſſi 
2 'approuve-je pas fort nos 
ancetres, qui ttoient la vertu 
meme, d avoir donné le nom 
de biens a des richeſſes fri- 
woles et periſſables ceux, 
dont la conduite faiſoit afſes 
voir qu ils en jugeoient tout 
autrement. Un bien pourroit- 
il etre nuifible quelquefois ? 
ou I homme gui poſstde abon- 
damment ce qui eft bon, pour- 
roit-il Jui-meme n'ttre pas 
bon ? Or ces pretendus biens 
font de nature a #tre le par- 
tage du crime, et Ia ruine 
de Ia vertu. Qu on me 

trouve 


| 


e 
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be entertained by the converſation of others. Solt- 


tude, therefore, and leiſure, two things 1 which ren- 
der other men indolent, gave him new life and 


activity. 
. 

I * never accounted treaſures, ſplendid palaces, 
poſts of dignity and power, nor even the pleaſures 
of ſenſe, to which ſome men are entirely devoted, 
among the number of things really good in them- 
ſelves, and worthy our purſuit ; becauſe I obſerved, 
that they who poſſeſſed the largeſt ſhare of them, 
had by far the moſt craving appetite for more : for 
the thirſt of avarice is never quenched or ſatisfied ; 
nor are- perſons of this complexion only tormented 
with the pain of acquiring, but likewiſe that of 
loſing, their wealth. Though our anceſtors were, 
in this reſpect, men of the greateſt temperance ; yet 
I am frequently at a loſs to account for their pru- 
dence, in giving the name of Goods to infignificant 
and periſhing riches ; when, in fact, they had very 


different ſentiments of them, as appears from their 


actions. Can a wicked man poſſeſs any thing that 
is. good ? or, is it poſlible for one to have great 


plenty of things really good, and not be good him- 


ſelf? And yet we ſee all ſuch pretended goods, preſ- 


fed into the ſervice of wicked men, to the prejudice 
of the good. Let. therefore any perſon ridicule me 


that pleaſes, I ſhall always pay a greater regard to 
the dictates of right reaſon, than to vulgar prejudices : 


„„ ———— 2 
p 1 
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obſint probis. Quamobrem 


Iicet irrideat, ſi quis volt: 

lus apud me tamen vera 
ratio valebit, quam vulgi 
Neque ego un- 
quam bona perdidifle di- 
cam, ſi quis pecus aut ſupel- 
lectilem amiſerit: neque 
non ſæpe laudabo ſapientem 
illum, Biantem, ut opinor, 
qui numeratur in ſeptem; 
cujus cam patriam Prienen 
cepiilet hoſtis, cæterĩque ita 
fugerent, ut multa de ſuis 
rebus ſecum aſportarent; 


cùm eſſet admonitus à quo- 
dam, ut idem ipſe faceret: 


Ego verò, inquit, facio. Nam 
omnia mea porto mecum. Ille 
hec ludibria fortunæ, ne 
ſua quidem putavit, quæ nos 


appellamus etiam bona. 


uid eſt igitur, quæret ali- 
quis, bonum? Quod rectum, 
et honeſtum, et cum virtute 
eſt, id ſolum opinor bonum. 


TT” - + 


In primis conſtituendum 


eſt, quos nos, et quales 
eſſe velimus, et in quo ge- 


nere vitæ: quæ deliberatio 


eſt omnium difficillima. In- 
eunte enim adoleſcentia, 
cum eſt maxima imbecilli- 
tas conſilii, tum id ſibi 
quiſque genus ætatis degen- 
de conftituit, quod maxime 
adamavit. Itaque ante 
implicatur aliquo certo ge- 
nere curſũque vivendi, quam 
potuit, quod optimum eſ- 
f bet, 


trouve donc ridicule, ſi Von 
vent: je ne laiſſerai pas 
d"ecouter la droite raiſon, 
phuſtor que les préjugex wil. 
gaires : je ne dirai point d un 
Homie qui perd ſes iroupeaux, 
ou Jes meubles, qu'il perd ſes 
biens : et ſouvvent je repete- 
rai avec éloge la repon/e, je 
crois, de Bias, Pun des ſept 
* ages. MApres la priſe de 


{ riene ſa patrie, les vaincus, 


en fuyant, tdchoient dem- 


porter une partie de leurs ef 
fets. Quelgutun Vavertit 
den faire autant. Aufi 


fais-je, dit-il, J'emporte 


tout ce qui eſt a moi. II xe 
regardoit pas ſeulement com- 
me quelque choſe qui fit a 
lui, ces joutts de l Fortune, 
gue nous aſons appeler des 


 biens. Qu ei- ce donc, me 


direz-uous, gui ncrite ce 
nom ? Je ne reconnois pour 
tel, que ce qui eft conforme 
a la juſtice, à Fhonneur, et 
. Foyons Pabord ce que nous 
wvoulons etre; quel genre, de 
wie nous voulons embraſſer. 
Rien de fi difficile que de bien 
prendre ſon parti. On elt 
jeune, on n'a point encore le 
jugement forme, chacun /e 
tourue du c6te on fon goilt le 
8 7 ! 

porte. Ainſi Vengagement e 


trouve pris, avant que i 


fut capable de juger quel au- 


roit ets le mieux. Xenophon 


raconte gu'a Vage on le poil 
vient aw menton, age on 1 
| 72 
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I ſhall never ſay of one who has loſt his cattle: or 
furniture, that he has loſt his goods ; nor ſhall I be 


ſparing in my praiſes of Bias, one of the ſeven wiſe 
men; who, when his native country Praene * was 


taken by the enemy, being admoniſhed to imitate 


others that were betaking themſelves to flight, and 
carrying off a conſiderable part of their effects; 7 
do ſo, . he, fer I carry every thing that is mine 
about me. He looked on whatever is the ſport of 
fortune, as no. wiſe belonging to him; and yet we 
call them goods. Some will aſk, what then is good ? 
E anfwer, that, in my opinion, nothing is good but 
what is agreqalle to Juſtice, honour, and virtues: 


Firſt 4 of al, we 880 to determine 878 
what character, and in what ſtation, we are to ap- 
pear in the world. To fix this point, is a matter 
of the utmoſt difficulty: for at our firſt entrance 
upon youth, a tinie when we are the leaſt capable 
of forming a judgment with propriety, every one 
makes his choice according as fancy directs him ; ſa 
that he 1s actually engaged in ſome particular cou 
of life, before he is able to judge which is beſt, It 
is related indeed by Aenophon, that Hercules of Pro- 
dicus being arrived at manhood, a ſeaſon when it is 


natural for every one to chooſe what courſe of life he 
| rig | thall 


* A city; of b near the pick of the 2 | 

+ Offic. I. 32. ; 

1 That is to ſay, 3 to what is related of Hercules by Pros 
gicus the 9 


mam: 
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ſet, judicare. Nam quod 
Herculem Prodicium di- 
cunt (ut eſt apud Xeno- 


phontem) cùm primùm pu- 


beſceret (quod tempus à 
natura ad deligendum, quam 
quiſque viam vivendi fit 
ingreſſurus, datum eſt) ex- 
Uſe in ſolitudinem, atque 
ibi ſedentem, did ſecum 
multamque dubitaſſe, cam, 
duas. cerneret vias, unam 
voluptatis, alteram virtutis, 
utram ingredi melius eflet ; 
hoc Herculi, Jovis ſatu 
edito, potuit fortaſſe con- 
tingere: nobis non item, 


qui imitamur, quos cuique 


viſum eſt, atque ad eorum 


eft naturel qu'on fafſe chiix 
un ttat, Hercule de Pro. 
dicus alla dans un deſert, un 
deux routes ſe preſenttrent à 
lui, celle de la wolupte, ei 
celle de la vertu. Qu d lg 
vie de ces deux routes, afſis 
et reveur, il fut long-temps 
à examiner laquelle meritcit 
la preference. Je veuæ bien 
croire cela d Hercule, fils de 
Jupiter: mais ce n'eſt pas ce 
gui ſe pratique commun ment. 
On cherche @ ſe mouler ſur 
guelgu un, et on a enwie de 
Faire comme on voit que 
autres ont fait. 


ſtudia inſtitutaque impelli- 


mur. 

Ad hanc autem rationem 
quoniam maximam vim na- 
tura habet, fortuna proxi- 
utrĩuſque omnino 
ratio habenda eſt in deli- 
gendo genere vitz ; fed na- 
turæ magis: multò enim et 
firmior eſt, et conſtantior. 


* * 


5 5 *. 75 

Philippum quidem Ma- 
cedonum-re 
tis et gloria ſuperatum a 
filio ; facilitate et humani- 
tate video ſuperiorem fuiſſe, 
Itaque alter ſemper magnus, 
alter ſæpe turpiſſimus fuit : 
ut rectè præcipere videan- 
tur, qui monent, ut quantò 
ſuperiores ſumus, tanto nos 
geramus ſummiſſius. 


Adhibenda 


, rebus geſ- 


Paur nous determiner atec 


fageſſe, nous awons premitre- 
ment à conſulter nos diſpoſi- 


tions naturelles; et ſeconde- 


ment, la fituation de notre 
fortune. Mais nos diſpoſi- 
tions ſur tout; car elles font 
bien moins capables de chan- 
„„ | 

Philippe, pa de Mact- 
doine, fit un conquerant 
moins fameux que Jon fils: 
mais il Pemporta de beaucoup 
en bonite, en humanite. Fa- 
mais la vraie grandeur ne ſe 
dementit en lui au lieu que 
dans la vie de ſon fils, it y 
eut de wilaznes taches. On 
a bien raiſon de nous dire, 
ue plus nous ſommes au def: 


jus des autres, plus il nous 


condient 


> . ' 
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ſhall purſue, retired into a deſart; where ſitting 
himſelf down, he continued for a long time much 
perplexed which way he ſhould. take, there being 
two paths then in his view, one leading to pleaſure, 
and the other to virtue. This might poſſibly do 
well enough for Hercules, the ſon of Jupiter; but 
not for us, who imitate ſuch perſons as hit our 
ſeveral taſtes, to whoſe ſtudies and manner of life 
we naturally attach ourſelves, 


Since then our natural diſpoſition has the greateſt 
influence on our way of living, and, next to it, the 
ſituation of our. fortune; we ought, by all means, to 
have regard to both theſe in determining this affair; 
but principally to our natural genius, as being far 
more certain, and leſs liable to change. 


l 


Philip * king of Macedon, it is true, was inferior 
to his ſon in glory and military atchievements; but 
in humanity and courteous behaviour, his ſuperior. 
Hence the one was always great, and the other fre- 
quently. brutal to the higheſt degree. So that it is 
an excellent advice, that the more elevated our 
ſituation, the more ſubmiſſive ſhould be our de- 
meangur, | | 


* Offic, I, 26, 
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Adhibenda eſt quzdam 
reverentia adversùs homi- 
nes, et optimi cujuſque, et 
reliquorum. 


tiat, non ſolum. arrogantis 
eſt, ſed etiam omnino di- 


ſoluti. 
* 
Xerxes quidem refertus 
omnibus premiis doniſque 


fortunz, non equitatu, non 


pedeſtrĩibus copiis, non na- 
vium multitudine, non in- 
finito pondere auri conten- 
tus, præmium propoſuit, 
qui inveniſſet novam volup- 
tatem. Qua ipsa non fuit 
contentus : neque enim un- 

uam finem inveniet libido. 
Nos vellem præmio elicere 
poſſemus, qui nobis aliquid 
attuliſſet, quo hoc firmius 
crederemus: virtutem ad 
beatè vivendum ſe 1 125 eſſe 


contentam. 


4 7 th 
* 


Qu eſt ita i in comme- 


moranda pecunia tua tam 
inſolens oſtentatio? ſolaſne 
tu dives? Pro dii immorta- 
les! egöne me audiviſſe ali- 

utd, et didiciſſe, non gau- 
. Soluſae tu dives? 

uid fi ne dives quidem ? 
quid fipauper etiam? Quem 
enim intelligimus divitem ? 


aut, hoc verbum, in quo 
homine 


Nam negli- 
gere quid de fe quiſque ſen- 


con vient d etre mode oa et 
retenus. 
0 ; 
Fe, 


RefpeFons 7er hommes, es 


707 Seulement les honn#te;- 


gens, mais le public en gent- 
ral. Pour mepriſer ce qu'il 
penſe de nous, il faut plu 
gue de Porgaeil; il faut : 
' conſerver pas un reſie dt 
probite et d 2 5 
Aerxes, a 75 la fortune 
avoit prodigue toutes ſes fa- 
deurs,  putfſantes ar mts, 
Aattes nombreuſes, tre/ors in- 
epuiſables, n'etant pas encore 
"Jatisfart, propoſa un prix a 
gui pourroit trouver un nu 
veau plaifir. On lui en 
trouva, dont il ne fut bas en. 
core content, parce qu en fe 
et la ſoif du plain r oft inja- 
table. Pour moi, je ſour 
haiterois gu'en propoſant auſſi 
une recompen/e, on put exciter 
guelqu un a decouvrir une 
nouvelle raiſon, qui achevat 


de OUS CONVAINCYE, que pour 


vivre heureux, il ue fant 


guerre VerfueuX. 


© B74" 


this ces ae, par cet 
tuſolent recit gue vous faites 
de vos richeſ}es, creyex- wou 


perſuader qu'il n'y ait que 


vu de riche ? 


Juſte ciel ! 


je me ſerois cultive Tefprit en 
pure perte ? Vous Jeul ties 
riche ® Mais, ſi vous ne 
Petiex fas Mais, fi meme 
Vous Etieg Pau vre Car 


qu'eſi-ce qu on entend par 
An 


Bin „ D ood. tend |wwwey 


P— — 
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M. * 

We # ought to reſpect all men, not only the vir- 
' W tuous, but others too: for to have no concern what, 
me world thinks of us, beſides its being extremely 
1 arrogant, is the ſure characteriſtic of a perſon loſt to 
al virtue. 
8 1 
. A. . 


5 Though + 1 enjoyed all that fortune could 
, beſtow z yet, not ſatisfied with being maſter of 
. powerful armies, numerous fleets, and immenſe 
E treaſures, he offered a reward to the man who 
; ſhould invent ſome new delight. Nor did even that 
content him ; for thirſt of pleaſure is inſatiable, As 
a for me, I ſhould be glad we could, at any price, 
engage ſome. perſon to find out a new reaſon, which 
ſhould more ſtrongly convince us, that virtue alone 
is ſufficient to make us live happy. 


N 
What + means, 1 pray, this extravagant Vanity: 
in recounting your riches ? Are you the only rich 
man in the world? O heavens! What do I hear? 
Shall I not rejoice at every addition to my know- 
ledge? Are you alone then rich ? But what if you 
are not? Nay what if you be even poor? For whom, 
I would aſk, do we call rich; or,.to whom does this. 
epithet properly belong ?. 1 a it is one, who 
has enough to make him live genteelly; and being 
ſatisfied with this, neither deſires nor wiſhes for any 
© $7 es, f more. 
Oe, J. 28. | ; | | 
Tü F- 


1 Patad, VI, 1. Its; thought by 5 that Craſſus is hs meant, 
who was the richeſt man of his time. 


* 
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homine ponimus ? Opinor 
in eo, cui tanta poſſeſſio 
eſt, ut ad liberaliter viven- 
dum, facilè contentus ſit; 
qui, nihil quærat, nihil ap- 
petat, nihil optet amplids. 
Animus oportet tuus, ſe 
judicet divitem, non homi- 
num ſermo, neque poſſeſ- 
ſiones tuæ: nihil ſibi deeſſe 
putet, nihil curet amplius. 
Satiatus eſt, aut contentus 


etiam pecunia? concedo, 


dives es. Sin autem, prop- 
ter aviditatem pecuniæ, 
nullum quæſtum tu 

zutas, cum iſti ordini ne 
— quidem poſſit eſſe 
ullus: ſi quotidie fraudas, 


decipis, poſcis, paciſceris, 


aufers, eripis: ſi ſocios ſpo- 
lias, ærarium expilas: fi 


teſtamenta amicorum ex- / 
et le treſor public; i wous 


pectas, aut ne expectas 
quidem, at _ ſupponis : 
hæc utrim abundantis, an 
egentis ſigna ſunt? Animus 
hominis, dives, non arca 
appellari folet. Quamvis 
illa fit plena, dum te ina- 
nem videbo, divitem non 
putabo. - Etenim ex eo, 
quantum cuique ſatis eſt, 


metiuntur homines divitia- 
rum modum. 
habet? pecunia eſt opus. 


Filiam quis 


Duas ? majore. Plures ? 
majore etiam. Et fi, ut 
aiunt, Danai quinquaginta 
ſint filiæ: tot dotes magnum 
quærunt pecuniam. Quan- 


tum enim cuique opus eſt, 


ad id accommodatur, ut 
ante 


un homme riche? Je m ima. 
gine qu on went dire quel. 
zu un a qui fon bien ſuffit pour 
vi ure honorablement, et dont 
les defirs Je bornent à ce qu'il 
a. Vos immenſes revenus, et 
Pidee qu'on en peut avoir, ne 
decident pas de votre opu- 
lence. Votre cœur en peut 
decider lui ſcul. Rien ne le 
tente, il ne connoit nul beſoin, 
il eft raſſaſis, ou du moins 
content? Vous etes riche, je 
Pawoue. Mais fs wous ne 
trouvez aucune maniere de 
gagner honteuſe, vous qui 
etes d'un rang pour lequel il 
ny en à point d'honuntte ; 

tous les jours eff quelque 
fourberie nouvelle, quelque 
traite frauduleux, quelque 
tour de fripon, quelque vol; 
vous pillex, et les alliex, 


mandiez des teſtamens, qui 
vous ſoient favorables, ou ſi 
meme vous en fabriquez : 
dites moi, font ce Ia des fignts 
a"opulence, ou d'indigence ? 
C*eft le cur, ce weft pas le 
coffre, qui fait I' homme po- 
cunieux. En vain le coſſre 
regorgera d'or et d argent, ſi 
le cœur n'eſt pas rempli. On 
doit neſurer ſes richeſſes a 
ſes beſoins. A-t-on une fille ? 
il faut avoir de quoi la ma- 
rier. Pour deux, il faudra 
encore plus. Pour un plus 
grand nombre, encore plus. 
Et fi, comme Danaus, on en 
avoit cinguante, tant des dots 
iroient loin. Car le beſoin, 

encore 


4 5 1 < 
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more. It is not your poſſeſſions, or what mankind 
may ſay of you, but your mind alone, that can de- 
termine whether you are rich or not. Are you fully 
ſatisfied with what you have; ſupplied with every 
thing your heart could with ; and even content with 


your preſent ſupply of caſh? Then you are a rich 


man, I allow. But, on the contrary, if you are 
ſuch a ſlave to avarice, as to think no fort of gain 
diſhonourable ; whereas every kind of it, in a man 
of your rank *, muſt be ſo: if you are every day 
guilty of fraud, deceit, exaction, diſhoneſt bargains, 


theft, or robbery : if you plunder the allies, or rob 


the public treaſury : if you expect great things from 
the wills of your friends; and not only ſo, but 
even forge them yourſelf, Are theſe, I pray, the 
ſigns of a rich, or poor, man ? It is the mind, not 
the coffer, of a man that can be ſaid to be rich. 
Though the latter ſhould be ever ſo full ; yet, if 
empty yourſelf, I ſhall never think you a rich man, 
Wealth is meaſured by the neceſſities of mankind, 
Have you a daughter-? Then doubtleſs you have 
occaſion for money. Have you two? You need a 
greater ſum ? Have you ſeveral of them ? . Then a 

ſtill greater. And if you have fifty of them, as 
Danaiis is ſaid to have had; ſo many portions re- 
quire a large eſtate. For, as I ſaid before, the ſtan- 
dard of riches is regulated according to every man's 
neceſſity, Can Au. therefore, be called rich; who 
| O inſtead 


* A ſenator was not allowed to deal in any kind of traffic, 
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ante dixi, divitiarum mo- 


dus. Qui igitur non filias 
plures, ſed innumerabiles 
cupiditates habet, quæ brevi 
tempore maximas Copias 
exhaurire poſſint; hunc 
quomodo ego appellabo 
divitem, cùm ipſe etiam e- 
gere ſe ſentiat? 
e 

Sit hic ſermo, in quo 
Socratici maximè excellunt, 
lenis, minimeque pertinax. 
Inſit in eo lepos. Nec vero, 
tanquam in poſſeſſionem ſu- 
am venerit, excludat alios: 
ſed cum reliquis in rebus, 
tum in ſermone communi, 
viciſſitudinem non iniquam 
putet. Ac videat in primis, 
quibus de rebus loquatur: 
ſeriis, ſeveritatem adhibeat; 
ſi jocoſis, leporem. In pri- 
miſque provideat, ne ſermo 
vitium aliquod 1ndicet in- 
eſſe in moribus: quod maxi- 
me tum ſolet evenire, cum 
ſtudiosè de abſentibus de- 
trahendi causa, aut per ri- 
diculum, aut ſevere, male- 
dice, contumelioſẽque di- 
citur. Habentur autem 
plerumque ſermones aut de 
domeſticis negotiis, aut de 
republica, aut de artium 


ſtudiis atque dotrina. Dan- 


da igitur opera eſt, ut etiam 
{fi aberrare ad alia cœperit, 
ad hæc revocetur oratio: 
ſed, utcunque aderunt: ne- 
que enim omnes lifdem de 
rebus, nec omni tempore, 
nec ſimiliter delectamur. 

Animad- 


encore une fois, eft ici la 
regle. Un homme qui aura 
donc, ne diſons pas pluſieurs 
filles, mais des paſſions ſan; 
nombre, capables d"abjorber 
en peu de temps les plus an- 
ples patrimoines, eſt il riche? 
Il ne ſent que trop lui- mine 


Ja pauvrets, 


at as 
Parlons avec cette dbu. 
ceur, qui diſtinguoit les di). 
ciples de Socrate. Tamais 
d"opiniatrete. Toujours dis 
graces. Qu on ne S'empare 
point de In conver/ation, ain 


gue d'un domain qui ſeroit d 


nous en propre mais ll, 
comme ailleurs, fouffrons que 
chacun ait ſon tcur. Paroiſ- 
ſons ' graves, ou enjoutx d 
propos, felon que la matiere 
le demande. Prenons gard: 
fur-tout à ne pas donner 
mauvaiſe opinion de nous : ci 
qui ne mangue guere d arri- 
Ver à ceux qui ne menagent 


pas les abſens, et qui je 


font un plaifir, ou de faire 


rire à̃ leurs depens, ou ds les 


cenſurer, de les noircir, dt 


les mettre en pieces. Ordi- 
nairement la converſation 
roule, ou {ur nos propres af. 


Faires, ou ſur les Affaires 


publigues, ou ſur queljut 


eint d'Erudition : et quand 
7 


elle tcarte, il eſt bon de la 


ramener a quelgu un de ces 
objets mais ſeion Poccafion : 
car tout le monde n'aime fas 
a parler des memes chojes ; et 
ce gui plait le plus dans ut 

tempo, 


ay 
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inſtead of many daughters, has appetites without 


number, capable of ſoon exhauſting the greateſt 
eſtate ? No, he himſelf is ſenſible of his poverty. 


Let * our converſation, like that in which the 
followers of Socrates excel, be free from noiſy im- 
pertinence and obſtinacy ; let it be gracefal, and full 


of ſpirit; and let us by no means exclude others 


from their ſhare, as if it made part of our property ; 
but as in other ſocial matters ſo in converſation, let 
every one be contented to {| peak 1 in his turn +, The 
firſt thing to be conſidered, is the ſubject to be 
ſpoke to: if it be ſerious, it ſnould be handled with 
gravity; if of a merry and gay turn, with wit and 
pleaſantry; but above all things, we muſt be ex- 


tremely cautious, that our diſcourſe betray no de- 


fect in our morals, This laſt chiefly happens, when 
the abſent are purpoſely defamed, ridiculed, and their 
character handled with ſeverity, contempt, and ill- 
nature. Now the topics of converſation are, for the 
moſt part, private and domeſtic concerns, the affairs 


of the public, or ſome point of learning. If therefore 


the diſcourſe happens to deviate from theſe to ſome- 


thing elſe, we ſhould by all means endeavour to 


bring it back : but whatever turn the converſation 


Ns 2 ſhall 


* Offic. I. 37. R 

Viciſſitude, ſays the Earl of Shaft Buty, is a ad law of dif- 
courſe, and mightily longed for by mankind—To be obſtrufted 
therefore and manacled in conferences, and to be confined to hear 
orations on certain ſubjects, muſt needs give us a diſtaſte, and ren- 
der the ſubjects ſo managed, as diſzgreeable as the managers. Men 
had rather reaſon upon trifles, ſo they may reaſon freely, and without 
the impoſition of authority, than on the uſefulleſt and beſt ſubjects 
in the world, where they arg held under a reſtraint and fear. See 
Eſay on Wit and Humour. - 


* 
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Animadvertendum eſt cti- 
am, quatenus ſermo deſec- 


tationem habeat: et, ut in 
cipiendi ratio fuerit, ita fit 


deſinendi modus. 


/ 


Wt 


Themiftocles chm conſu- 


Jeretur, utrüm bono viro 
pauperi, an minus probato 
diviti filiam collocaret : Ego 
Vverd, inquit, malo virum, 


gui pecunid egeat, quam pe- 


cuniam, que viro. 


e 

Præclarè Socrates, hanc 
viam ad gloriam proximam 
et quaſi compendiariam di- 
cebat eſſe, ſi quis id age- 
ret, ut, qualis haberi vel- 
Jet, talis eſſet. Quòd fi 
qui ſimulatione, et inani 
oſtentatione, et ficto non 
modò ſermone, ſed etiam 
vultu, ſtabilem ſe gloriam 


conſequi poſſe rentur, ve- 


Hementer errapt. Vera 
gloria radices agit, atque 
etiam propagatur: ficta 
omnia celeriter, tanquam 
Aoſculi, decidunt, nec ſi- 
mulatum poteſt quidquam 
eſſe diutuznum. | 


27 


Præclarè epiſtolà quadam 


Alexandrum filium Philip- 
pus accuſat, quod largitione 
benevolentiam Macedonum 
conſetetur. Quæ te, ma- 

lum, inquit, ratio in iam 
| | Jpem 


temps, pert ne pas tgalement 
plaire Gans un autre. Ajou- 
Zons gar pour ne pas ennuyery 
quelque raiſon que Pon ait eut 
d"entamer le diſcours, il faut 
favoir le finir. 

On demandoit a T hemiſts- 
cle, fi deux hommes recher- 
choient ſa fille; Fun pauvre, 
mais d une probite reconnue ; 
Pautre riche, mais d'une ri- 
putation &quivoque, lequel il 
prefereroit ? Jaime mieux, 
dit- il, un homme ſans ar- 
gent, que de Pargent, et 
point d*homme, 

35, 

Pour arriver a la gloire 
par le plus, court chemin, 
appliquons nous, diſoit tròs- 
bien Socrates, à etre reelle- 
ment ce que nous avons envit 
de paroitre, On ſe trompt 
fort, fe Pon ſe flatte de pou- 
voir conſtamment ameriter 
Peftime des hommes par de 
vains dehors, far un maſque 
de werlu, par un air, par 
un langage etudis, Tout ce 
gui n'eſt qu'apparence, dure 
peu : ce ſont des fleurs, qui, 
a peine cloſes, tombent de 
Parbre : mais la weritable 
gloire tient d de profondes 
racines, et croit toujours. 

2 Fo 
ä 

Philippe, ſur ce qu Alex- 
andre fon fils cherchoit a 
gagner le caur des Maceds- 
niens par des largeſſes, lui en 
fit des reproches, et avec 
ra:/on. Où et donc votre 

eſprit, 
5 
| | 
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ſhall take, (for all men are not pleaſed with the ſame 


things, and in ſuch as they like, the degrees of ap- : 


probation are very different, and not the ſame at all 
tines) we ought to be particularly attentive, how 
far it may with pleaſure be perſiſted in; and as good 
fenſe ſhould direct us when to ſpeak, ſo let cis 
tion teach us when to. leave of, 


3% 3% 
Them NAocles * being aſked, whether he had rather 
marry his daughter to a poor man with an unble- 
miſhed reputation, or to a rich one whoſe character 


was not altogether ſo perfect: He replied, I had 


rather have a man without money, than money without 


4 man. 
: * . 

It + is an admirable obſervation of Szcrates, that 
the neareſt and moſt compendious way to glory, was 
for a man to be in reality what he would have 
others think him. But if there are any, who think 
to acquire ſolid glory by mere oftentation and vain 
pretence, by a ſtudied ſpeech, or even a formal 
look, they are very much miſtaken. True glory 
takes deep root, and is productive of fruit : whereas 
all fiction, like the bloſſom of trees, quickly falls to 
the ground, it being impoſſible for any thing of that 
nature to be laſting. 

ES 

Philip t, in a letter to his fon Alexander, takes 
an excellent method to reprove him, for endeavouring 
to gain the affections of the Macedonians by baſe pro- 

digality. On what grounds, ſays he, can you expect 
| O 3 | that 


* Offic, II. 2. + id. c. 12. + of. II. x5, 


* 


£ * 
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Jpem induxit, ut eos tibi fi- 
deles putares fore, gquos pe- 
cuniã corrupifſes ®£> An tu id 
agis, ut Macedones non te 
regem ſuum, ſed miniſtrum et 
præbitorem ſperent fore? 


% 


"0 * * 


Noſtræ duodecim tabulæ 
cam perpaucas res Capite 


ſanxiſſent, in his hanc quo- 


que ſanciendam putaverunt, 
97 quis occentaviſſet, fie 
carmen condidiſſet, quod in- 
fumiam afferret, flagitium- 
De alteri. Præclarè. Judi- 
ciis enim, ac magiſtratuum 
diſceptationibus legitimis 
propoſitam vitam, non poe- 


tarum ingeniis habere de- 


bemus; nec probrum au- 
dire, niſi ed lege, ut reſ- 
pondere liceat, et judicio 
defendere. | 


A b. 


Velle quod 
1d ipſum miſerrimum eſt: 


nec tam miſerum eſt, non 


adi piſci quod velis, quam 
adipiſci velle quod non o- 
porteat. i 


a," 
of 


Themiſtocles fertur Se- 
riphio cuidam in jurgio 
reſpondifle, cum ille dixiſ- 
ſet, non eum ſua, ſed pa- 
triæ gloria ſplendorem aſſe- 
cutum : Nec Hercule, in- 
quit, „ ego Seriphins em, 
nobilis : nec tu, fi Atbenienſis 
Mes, clarus unquam fuiſ}es. 

5 Duode- 


"OP, | 
non deceat, 


eſprit, lui © &crivoit-il, de 


croire que des hommes que 
vous aurez corrompus a 
force d' argent, vous ſeront 


fidelles ? Votre defiein eſt. 


il, que les Macedoniens 
comptent que vous ſerez, 
non leur Roi, mais leur tre» 
ſorier, leur valet? 
EL 

Parmi les cas puniſſables 
de mort, que nos douze tables 
re/treignent @ un bien petit 
nombre, celui ci en eft un, 
De chanter, ou de com- 

ſer des vers, ſoit injuri- 
eux, ſoit diffamatoires, Es 
cette loi eſt fort ſage. Car 
ce à la juſtice, c'eſt aux 


magiſtrats que nous ſommes 


reſponſables de notre conduite, 
et non aux fantaifies d'un 


potte. On ne peut attaquer 


notre Honneur que devant un 
tribunal on il nous ſoit libre 
de nous defendre. | 


On eft bien malheureux, de 
concevorr des projets crimi- 
nels: et le comble du mal- 
heur, ce neſt pas de man- 
guer Pextcution, c eſt de goũ- 


ter le projet. 
. 


Un homme 20 gans Pile de 


Seri phe, et qui awvoit que!- 


que diſpute avec Ihémiſtocle, 


lui reprocha qi il dewoit toute 


Ja reputation. a ſa patrie. 


JPavoue, reprit T hemiſtocle, 
que fi Jerois ne dans ton 
ile, mon nom n'eũt jamais 
fait de bruit; mais, pour 

toi, 
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that thoſe people will ever prove faithful to you, whom 
you have corrupted by bribery ? Is it your intention that 
the Macedonians ſhould look upon you, not as their 
ling, but as their treaſurer or ſteward ? 


Wine | 

Though * the laws of the twelve tables have 
made very few offences puniſhable by death ; the 
following one, however, they thought proper to 
rank in that number, viz. if any perſon ſung, er 
compoſed, a poem tending to defame or abuſe another: 
And that with very good reaſon ; for it is to courts 
of juſtice, and the lawful proceedings of magiſtrates, 
not the fancies of poets, that we ought to be 
accountable for our behaviour : nor is it fit we ſhould 
hear ourſelves defamed, unleſs where we are allowed 


to anſwer to the charge, and ent. our reputation 
by a fair trial. | 


Ga 41 


To + deſire what is wrong, is of itſelf no ſmall 
unhappineſs; nor is it ſo great a misfortune, not 
to obtain our wiſhes, as to wiſh to. obtain what is 
improper. | 

A t quarrel falling our beteten Themiſ/lacles and 
a man of the iſland Seriphos d&, who had reproached 
him, that he owed his renown, not to his own vir- 
tues, but the glory of his country; the former 
replied, 1 am ſenſible that if I was a native of Seriphos, 
F ſhould not be noble; but you, if an Athenian, would 


never ve illuſtrious. 


O * Dionyſus 


*F ragm. lib. VI. de Rep. 1 Fragm. Hortenſ. 
4 De Senect. cap. 3. 


4 .” Seriphes, a ſmall iNlaad in the Archipelago, called at preſent. 
- Bern, 


0 
* 


Duodequadraginta annos 
tyrannos Syracuſanorum fu- 
it Dionyſius, cam Jet 
XX natus annos dominatum 
occupaviſſet. Qua pulchri- 
tudine urbem, quibus au- 
tem opibus præditam, ſer- 
vitute oppreſſam tenuit ci- 
vitatem? Atqui de hoc 
homine a bonis auctoribus 
ſic ſcriptum accepimus, 
ſummam fuiſſe ejus in victu 
temperantiam, in rebaſque 
gerendis virum acrem et 
induſtrium, eundem tamen 
maleficum natura, et injuſ- 
tum. Ex quo omnibus, 
bene veritatem intuentibus, 
videri neceſſe eſt miſerri- 
mum. 


Ea enim ipſa quæ con- 


eupierat, ne tum quidem, 
cùm omnia ſe poſſe cenſe- 
bat, conſequebatur. Qui 
cum eſlet bonis parentibus 
atque honeſto loco natus, 
abundarẽtque et æqualium 
familiaritatibus, et conſue- 
tudine propinquorum; Cre- 
debat eorum nemini. Sed 
iis, quos ex. familiis locu- 
pletum ſervos delegerat, et 
quibuſdam convenis, et fe- 
ris barbaris corporis cuſto- 


diam committebat. Ita 


propter injuſtam dominatũs 
cupiditatem, in carcerem 
quodammodo ipſe ſe inclu- 
ſerat. Quin etiam, n. ton- 

| {ori 
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toi, quand tu aurois &6 
Athenien, jamats tu n'au- 
rois été connu. | 
o WO Pa 


9 FI Ky fv 


Pendant trente-hait ans, 
et des Page de wingt e129, 
Denys exerga un pouvoir ty- 
rauuique dans la beile et 
Aoriſſaut ville de Syracuſe, 
ou il avoit opprime la li bert. 
On ſait par des &crivains 
dignes de foi, que ce fut un 
homme d aſeæ bonnes mœurs; 
propre dailleurs et à former 
et à conduite de grands def 
ſeins; mais *naturellement 
mal-faijant, et injuſfte * tres- 
eloigne, par conſequent, d tre 
heureuæ, fi Pon juge ſaine- 
ment de lui. | 


8 


Arrive, en effet, à cette 
ſouveraine puiſſante, qui é- 
toit ſa paſſion, il ne goitoit 
pas le plaifir d'y tre arrive, 
Duoigu'ttant de bonne famil- 
le, il eat de quoi ſe faire une 
fociets aimable parmi ſes 
tgaux, et dans le ſein de ja 
parente; au contraire, /t 
defiant d eu tous, il fe fai- 
ſoit garder par des etrangers, 
par de miſtrables barbares, 
par des efclawes chaifts entre 
ceux qui fe trouvwoient dans 
les meilleurs maiſons de Si- 
racuſe. Pour Je conſer ver- 


une domi nal ion injuſte, il j* 
condammoit lui -m me ain a 
Mais 


Heu 


une efpece de priſon. 
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Dionyſius * having uſurped the throne of Syracuſe 
at the age of twenty- five, continued his tyrannic 
govyernment for thirty-eight years. How beautiful, 
how opulent, the city thus enſlaved by him ! Now 
it is related of him by authors of good credit, that 
he was a man of the preateſt temperance with re- 
gard to diet, and in managing buſineſs, active and 
bold; but withal naturally miſchievous and unjuſt. 
Whence, in the eyes of all who ſee things in a true 
light, he muſt appcar wretched to the higheſt degree. 


Even when in poſſeſſion of the ſovereign power, 
he was far from enjoying the happineſs he had ſo 
paſſionately coveted : For though deſcended of vir- 
| tuous parents and an honourable family, and bleſſed 
with an extenſive acquaintance among thoſe of his 
own rank, yet he put no confidence in any of them; 
but choſe foreigners, fierce barbarians, and a certain 
number of flaves ſelected from the moſt wealthy 
families of Syracuſe, for his life-guard. Thus he, 
in a manner, ſhut himſelf up in a priſon, for no 
other reaſon but the lawleſs thirſt of tyrannic power. 
Nay, what is {till more, that he might not truſt his 
throat to a barber, he taught his own daughters to 
ſhave; ſo that theſe young princeſſes, reduced to 


the moſt ſordid employment, were obliged to per- 
O 25 form 


#* Tuſcul. V. 20, 22. 
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ſori collum committeret, 
tondere filias ſuas docuit. 
Ita ſordido ancillarique ar- 
tificio regiæ virgines, ut 

tonſtriculæ, tondebant bar- 
bam et capillum patris. Et 
tamen ab iis ipſis, cùm jam 


eſſent adultæ, ferrum re- 


movit, inſtituitque, ut can- 
dentibus juglandium puta- 
minibus barbam ſibi et ca- 
pillum adurerent. 


"GEM 105 uxores ha- 
beret, Ariſtomachen, ci- 
vem ſuam, Doridem autem 
Locrenſem, fic noctu ad eas 
ventitabat, ut omnia ſpecu- 
laretur et perſcrutaretur an- 
te. Et, cum foſſam latam 
cubiculari leo circumde- 


diſſet, ejaſque foſſæ tranſi- 


tum ponticulo ligneo con- 
junxiſſet: eum ipſum cam 
forem cubiculi clauſerat, 
1 detorquebat. 


Idemque cum in commu- 
nibus ſuggeſtis conſiſtere 


non auderet, concionari ex 


turri alta ſolebat. 


Atque i is cùm pila ludere 
vellet, (ſtudiosè enim id 
factitabat) tunicàmque po- 
neret, adoleſcentulo, quem 
amabat, tradidiſſe gladium 
dicitur. Hic cam quidam 
familiaris jocans dixiſſet: 


Haic guidem certe vitam tu- 
am committis arriſiſſẽtque- 


adoleſcens: 


bien plus; noſant fer 2 
gorge à un barbier, il voulut 
que ſes filles apprifſſent à 
raſer : et ces Jeunes prin- 
ceſſes, reduites a une fonction 
fi baſſe, faiſoient la barbe et 
les cheveux a leur pre. 
Quand elles Furent plus a- 
vancees en age, it ne crut 
pas meme dewoir leur Jouffrir 
du fer entre les mains; et 
il leur apprit à employer des 
coguilles de noix brulantes, 
pour faire Poffice du raifeir 
et des ciſeaux. 5 

Il awoit deux femme, 
Ariftomaque, qui ᷑toit de Sy- 
racuſe, ( oris, qui #toit 
de Locres. Famais il ne 
paſſoit la nuit dans leur ap- 
partement, qu'il neut viſite 
auparavant, et fouills par 
tout. Un lange fe, avec 
un petit pont de ' bots, entouroit 
la chambre ou (toit le lit; 
et quand le tyran etoit ar- 
rive, il retiroit ce pont à lui, 
et fermoit la porte au ver- 
rouil. 

Pour haranguer le peuple, 
comme il neut 056 ſe tenir 
dans les tribunes ordinaires, 
il montoit au haut June 
tour. | 

I aimoit fort la paume ; 
et un jour ſe defpabillant 


four y Jour, il donna fon epee 


a garder a un de ſes jeunes 
wuoris, Voila donc, {uz 


dit un de ſes amis en plaiſan- 


tant, quelqu'un à qui vous 
confiez vos jours. A ces 


mots, le jeune homme ſourſt. 
Tous 


% 
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form the office of barber to their father, by ſhaving 
his beard and hair, Notwithſtanding all this cau- 
tion, he would not truſt a razor even with them, 
when grown up to the years of maturity ; but taught 
them to ſinge off his beard and hair with the burn- 
ing coals of walnut-ſhells, 


As he had two wives, Ariſtomache a native of 
Syracuſe, and Doris a Lacrian, he never viſited 
either of them by night, without firſt having their 
apartments thoroughly ſearched. And as he had 
cauſed his bed-chamber to be ſurrounded with a 
broad moat, over which lay a ſmall wooden draw=-" 
bridge; this, on ſhutting the door, he drew up 
towards the chamber. 


It was his cuſtom to harangue the people from a 
high tower ; becauſe he durſt not truſt himſelf in 
the places commonly uſed for that purpoſe. 


One day having a mind to play at Tennis, a 
game he was mighty fond of; and ſtripping for that 
purpoſe, he is ſaid to have delivered his ſword to a 
youth, who was greatly in favour with him. Upon 
which one of his intimate friends ſaid by way of jeſt, 
here then is one with whom you can truſt your life 
and the young gentleman having ſmiled, he com- 
manded them both to be put to death:: the one, 
becauſe he had pointed out a way cf diſpatching 
him, and the other, for having by his ſmile ap- 
proved of the hint. This action, however, gave 


him the moſt uneaſineſs he ever ſuffered in his life; 
O 6 for 


* 
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adoleſcens : utrumque juſſit 
Interfict :- alterum, quia vi- 
am demonſtraviſſet interi- 
mendi ſui; alterum, quia 
id dictum riſu approbaviſ- 
ſet. Atque eo facto ſic 
doluit, ut nihil gravids tu- 
lerit in vita. Quem enim 
vehementer amarat, occi- 
derat. Sic diſtrahuntur in 
contrarias partes im poten- 
tium cupiditates. Càm 
huic obſecutus ſis, illi eſt 
repugnandum. 


Quanquam hic quidem 
tyrannus ĩpſe judicavit quàm 
eſſet beatus. Nam cùm 
quidam ex ejus aſſentatori- 
bus Damocles commemo- 
raret in ſermone copias 
ejus, opes, majeſtatem do- 
minatùs, rerum abundan- 
tiam,maghificentiam ædium 
regiarum; negaretque un- 
quam beatiorem quemquam 
fuiſſe: Vine igitur, inquit, 
5 Damocle, quoniam hec te 
vita deleftat, ipſe eandem 
deguſtare, et fortunam ex- 
periri meam? Cum ſe ille 
cupere dixiſſet, collocari 
Juffit hominem in aureo 
eto, ſtrato pulcherrimo, 
textili ſtragulo, magnificis 
operibus picto: abacoſque 
complures ornavit argento 
aurõque cælato. Tum ad 
menſam eximia forma pue- 
ros delectos juſſit conſiſtere, 
eoſque nutum illius intuen- 
tes diligenter miniſtrare. 
Aderant unguenta, coronæ: 

incende- 


Tous les deux, par ſon ordre, 

furent mis a mort: Pan 
pour avoir indique un moyen 
de lui oter la wie; Pautre, 
pour avoir temoigne par un 
fourire, qu'il entendoit un tel 
diſcours. Famais le tyran 
n'eprouwva douleur compara- 
ble à celle d avoir fait perir 
ce jeune homme qu il awoit 
eperdument aime. Voilà 
comme les paſſions ne S accord- 
ent guere. Vous ne ſatiſ- 
faites Pune qu'aux depens de 
Pautre. 

Preu ve qu'il connoiffoit 
bien lui meme ſon Etat. Un 
de ſes courtiſans, nomme Da- 
mocles, exaltcit ſon opulence, 
le nombre de ſes troupes, 
Petendue de ſon pouvoir, la 
magnificence de ſes palats, ſes 
richeſſes en tout genre; et 
concluoit que jamais perſonne 
n at ets fi heureux, He 
bien, puiſque cela vous 
paroit ſi beau, lui dit le 
Tyran, ſeriez- vous d'humeur 
a en goũter un peu, et a 
voir par vous meme quel 
eſt mon ſort? II accepta de 
tout ſon cæur. On le place 
fur un lit d'or, couvert de 
riches carreaux, et d'un 
tapis, dont Fouurage étoit 
ſuperbe. On tale fur plu- 
' freurs buffets une magnifique 
ewaiffelle d'or et d argent. 
On fait wenir de jeunes e- 
 clawes, tous Pune rare beautt, 
et qui devoient fixer les 
yeux fur lui pour le ſervir 
au moinare figne, On n 

Fs 
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for he had the moſt tender affection for the young 
gentleman, whom he had thus put to death. In this: 
manner are weak men diſtracted between oppoſite 
paſſions. If you. indulge the one, "_ mutt offer 
violence to the other. 


Was this tyrant happy ? Hear his own judgment 
of the matter: for one of his paraſites, called Da- 
mocles, having launched out in praiſe of his forces, 
power, ſovereign majeſty, riches of all kinds, ang 
the magnificence of his palaces; and affirming, that 
never man was ſo happy: Will you then, ſays the 
Tyrant to Damocles, taſte this life you are ſo much 
delighted with, and take a trial of my lot? Upon his 
replying that nothing could be more to his wiſh, he 
ordered him to be placed on a ſopha of gold with 
moſt ſplendid coverings, that were beautified with 
magnificent works of embroidery ; he likewiſe cauſed 
ſeveral buffets to be furniſhed with gold and ſilver 
plate of curious workmanſhip, Some young flaves, 

of incomparable beauty, were appointed to wait at 
table; who had orders to watch his very looks, and 
ſerve him at a nod. Nor were the choiceſt ointments 
and garlands wanting ; the ſweeteſt perfumes were 
burnt; and his table covered with the moſt exqui- 
fite viands. In a word, Damacles thought himſelf 
compleatly happy; when in the midſt of this en- 
tertainment, the tyrant commanded a drawn ſword, 
of * prion poliſh, to be ſuſpended from the 

IP 
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incendebantur odores : men- 
ſz conquiſitiſſimis epulis 
extruebantur. Fortunatus 
ſibi Damocles videbatur. 


In hoc medio apparatu ful- 


entem gladium, è lacunari 
fed equana aptum, demitti 
juſſit, ut impenderet illius 
beati cervicibus. Itaque nec 
pulchros illos miniſtratores 
aipiciebat, nec plenum ar- 
tis argentum : nec manum 
porrigebat in menſam : jam 


ipſæ defluebant coronæ: 


denique exoravit tyrannum, 
ut abire liceret, quod jam 


beatus nollet eſſe. 


Solebat narrare Pom- 
ius, ſe, chm Rhodum 


veniflet decedens ex Syria, 
audire voluiſſe Poſidonium: 
fd cùm audiviſſet eum 
graviter eſſe ægrum, quòd 
vehementer ejus artus la- 
borarent, voluiſſe tamen 
nobiliſſimum philoſophum 
viſere: quem ut vidiſſet, 
et ſalutaviſſet, honorificiſque 
verbis proſecutus eſſet, mo- 
leſtẽque ſe dixiſſet ferre, 
quòd eum non poſſet audi- 
xe: at ille, Tu verò, inquit, 


les effences, les guir landet 


les parfums. On couvre la 
table des mets les plus exquis. 
Voila Damocles qui nage 
dans Ia joie. Au milieu de 
cet appareil, le tyran fit ſuſ- 
pendre au plancher un glaive 
etincelant, qui ne tenoit 4 d 
un crin de cheval, et qui 
donnoit juſte fur la tete de 
cet homme fi enchante de ſa 
fortune. A inſtant ſes yeux 
ne virent plus, ni ces beaux 
eſclaves qui le ſervoient, ni 
cette magniſigue waiſſelle : 
il perdit Penvie de toucher 
aux ragoits : deja ſes guir- 
landes tomboient d*elle-memes: 
il demanda enfin au tyran la 
permiſſion de ſe retirer : qu'il 
ue vouloit plus tre heureux. 
IK, 

Pompee a ſauvent raconte 
gu a ſon retour de Syrie, 
paſſant par Rhodes ou #toit 
Pofidonius, il eut deſſein d al- 
ler entendre un philoſophe de 
cette reputation: que comme 
i apprit que la goutte le 
retenoit chez lui, il woulut 
aut moins lui rendre wviſite< 
et qu'apres lui avoir fait 
toute forte de civilitez, il 
lui temoigna quelle peine il 
refſentoit de ne pouvoir Len- 
tendre. Vous le pouvez, 
reprit Pofidonius, et il ne 


potes: nec committam, ut ſera pas dit qu'une douleur 


dolor corporis efficiat, ut 
. fruftra tantus vir ad me 
wenerit. Itaque narrabat, 


eum graviter et eopioſè de 


-- hoc ipfo, Nzh:il e bonum, 


11% 


corporelle ſoit cauſe qu'un 
fi grand homme ait inutile- 
ment pris la peine de ſe 
rendre chez moi. Pompree 


' ajoutoit qu'enſuite ce philaſo- 
| pbe, | 


— 


* 
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ceiling, by a ſingle horſe-hair, over the head of this 
happy man; From this inſtant the beautiful at- 
tendants, and curious plate, no more charmed his 
eyes; the delicacies on the table were no longer 
ſought after; the garlands fell down of themſelves ; 
in fine, he begged leave of the tyrant to retire, for 
that now he had no mind to be happy. 


3 
A . 


Pompey was wont to tell, how, in his return 
from Syria, having put into Rhodes, he had a great 
deſire to hear the lectures of Peſidonius; but being 
told that he was extremely bad of a fit of the gout, 
he thought he could do no leſs, however, than pay 
a viſit to ſo renowned a philoſopher. On being in- 
troduced, he ſaluted him in terms of the greateſt 
reſpect +4, and expreſſed his concern, that he could 
not have the pleaſure of hearing him. But you may, 
replied the other, for bodily pain fhall never be the 
cauſe why a man of your rank ſhould wait of me to 
no purpoſe. So that, though confined to bed, he 
entered into a grave and copious diſcourſe on this 
very ſubject, that nothing is good, but what is honeſt : 

7 46 and 


* Tuſcul. II. 25. | 8 | | 

+ Pliny VIII, zo. relates the following circumſtance, When 
Pompey was about to enter the houſe of Pofidonius, a man renowned 
for his profeſſion of philoſophy, he forbad the lictor to ftrike the 
door, according to cuſtom ; and he to whom the Eaft and Weſt had 
ſubmitted, lowered his faſces to the gate of letters, | 


niſi quod honeftum efſet, cu- 
bantem diſputaviſſe: cum- 
que quaſi faces ei doloris 
admoverentur, ſæpe dixiſſe, 


 Nibil agis dolor: quamwis 
fs moleſtus, nunquam te eſſe 


confitebor malum. 


=. 


* 


n 


Quotus quiſque philoſo- 

horum invenitur, qui fit 
Ita moratus, ita animo ac 
vita conſtitutus, ut ratio 
poſtulat ? qui diſciplinam 
ſuam, non oſtentationem 
ſcientiæ, ſed legem vitæ 
putet? qui obtemperet ipſe 
bi, et decretis ſuis pareat ? 
Videre licet alios tanta le- 
vitate et jactatione, 11s ut 
fuerit non didiciſſe melius: 
alios pecuniæ cupidos, glo- 
riæ nognullos, multos libi- 
dinum ſervos: ut cum eo- 
rum vita mirabiliter pugnet 
oratio. Quod quidem mihi 
videtur eſſe turpiſſimum. 
Ut enim, fi grammaticam 
fe profeſſus quiſpiam, bar- 
bare loquatur, aut ſi ab- 


ſurdè canat is, qui ſe habere 
velit muſicum, hoc turpior 


fit, quod in eo 1pſo peccet, 
cujus profitetur ſcientiam: 
fic philoſophus in ratione 
vitz peccans, hoc turpior 
eſt, quod in officio cujus 


magiſter eſſe vult, labitur, 


artemque 
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phe, dans fon lit, diſcourut 
gravement, et Eloquemment, 
Jar ce principe meme, Qu' il 
n'y a de bon que ce qui eſt 
honnete: et gu'a diverſes 
reprijes, dans les momens or 


ta douleur S'Elangoit avec 


plus de force, Douleur, Ve- 


_ ercit-zl, tu as beau faire: 


quelque importune que tu 
ſois, je n'avouerai jamais 
que tu ſois un mal. 


Trouve t- on beaucoup de 
Philaſophes dont les maurs, 
dont la fagon de penſer, dont 
la conduite ſoit conforme & la 
raiſon s gui faſſent de leur 
art, non une oftentation de 
avoir, mais une reple de 
Vie: gui Sobtifſent @ ur- 
memes, ef qui mettent leurs 
propres maximes en pratique? 
On en wort quelques-uns fi 
pleins de leur pretendu merite, 
gu il leur ſeroit plus avanta- 
geux de n avoir rien appris; 
d'autres, avides d argent; 
d ant res, de gloire; pluſieurs 
e/clawes de leur plaifirs. Il y 
a, entre ce qu ils diſent et 
ce quils font, un ttrange 
contraſte. Rien, à mon avis, 
de plus honteux. Car enfin, 
zu un grammairien parle mal, 
gu un muficien chanie mal, 
ce leur ſera une honte d au- 
tant plus grande, gu ils pe- 
chent contre leur art. Un 
philofophe donc, Ior/qu il wit 
mal, eſt d' aut unt plus m- 
priſable, que Part ou il 

| donut 


bo 
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and when ſeized with moſt acute touches of pain, he 
often ſaid, pain, you but loſe your labour; though 
you be troubleſome, 1 Ja never allow that you are 
an evil, 


ES 

Where * is there one philoſopher of a thouſand, 
whoſe manners, life and diſpoſition, are agreeable 
to reaſon ; who looks on his learning, not as a vain 
oſtentation of ſcience, but a rule of life; and maſter 
of his own actions, carries his doctrine into prac- 
tice? Some of them are ſo vain and ſelf-conceited, 
that it had been better they had remained in igno- 
rance; others are avaricious, ſome fond of glory, 
and many flaves to pleaſure: ſo that there is a 
ſtrange contrariety between their life and doctrine; 
than which, in my opinion, nothing can be more 
diſhonourable. For ſhould one, who profeſſes gram- 
mar, ſpeak with barbarous impropriety ; or one, 
who would be eſteemed a muſician, ſing out of 
tune; ſuch blunders, in them, are ſo much the more 
groſs, as being committed againſt the very art they- 
profeſs, In the fame manner, a philoſopher who 
leads a vicious life, is the more contemptible, as 
being guilty of a breach of the morality he takes 
upon him to teach; and though he profeſſes the art 
of living virtuouſly, yet offends in that very 
reſpect. | 

F 8 Should, 
_ * Tuſcul. II. 5, F 


— 


— 
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artemque vite profeſſus, 


delinquit in vita, 

O Tite, , quid ego adjiro, 
curamve lewaſſo, 

Quæ nunc te coquit, et ver- 
fat in pectore fixa, 

Ecquid erit pretii ? 


_ Licet enim verſibus iifdem 


mihi affari te, Attice, qui- 
bus affatur Flamininum 


Ile vir, haud magna cum 


re, ſed plenu' fide. 


Quanquam certd ſcio, non, 
ut Flamininum, 


Sollicitari te, Tite, fic noc- 
teſque die/que. 


Novi enim moderationem 
animi tui, et æquitatem: 
tẽque non cognomen ſolùm 
Athenis deportaſſe, ſed hu- 
manitatem et prudentiam 
intelligo : et tamen ſuſpi- 


cor, iiſdem rebus te, qui- 


bus meipſum, interdum 
gravids commoveri: qua- 
rum conſolatio et major eſt, 
et in aliud tempus differen- 
da. Nunc autem mihi 
viſum eſt de ſenectute ali- 
quid ad te ſeribere. Hoc 


enim onere, quod mihi te - 


cum commune eſt, aut jam 
urgentis, aut certè adven- 


"tantis ſenectutis, et te, et 


meipfum levari volo. Etſi 
te quidem 1d modice ac ſa- 
pienter (ſicut omnia) et fer- 


nut la d range : 


% 


doune pour maitre, Ceft Part 
de bien Vivre. 
. e, 
Si je puis, cher Titus, ca}. 
mer la violence 
Des maux, dont en ſecret 
tu te ſens dechirer, 
De ta reconnoiſſance 
Quel prix dois-je eſpẽrer? 


Ainfi parloit à Flamininus, 


Cet homme pauvre en biens, 
mais riche en probite ; 


et je crois, ATTICUS, pou- 
Voir vous tenir le mime lan- 
gage, quoique je vous ſache 
tres eloigne detre, comme 
Flamininus. 

Jour et nuit agitẽ de trouble 
et d' alarmes. 


Votre ame m'eft connue + rien 
et un ſur nom 
neſt pas tout ce que vous a- 
dex rapporte d Athenes, mais 
vous y aer appris a tire 
homme, et à vous fer vir de 
votre raiſon. Avec tout cela 
Jai peur quill 2% ait des 
momens ou il vous arrive, 
comme à moi, d'ttre plus 
frappe qu'il ne faudroit de 
certains Evenemens, dont en 
effet il weſt pas aiſe de /e 
conſoler. Une autrefois, nous 


y pen/erons. Quant à pri- 


ſent, j ai defſein de mentre- 
tenir avec vous fur la vitil- 
lefſe : car dija elle &appe- 
ſantit {ſur nous; ou du moins 
nous en ſentons les approches : 


et je veux travailler à nous 
| reudre 
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| Should * I, my Titus, eaſe you of that pain; 
That anxious care, which fills your foul with grief © 
Say, deareſt friend, would this not pleaſe you well 7 


For I may addreſs myſelf to you, Atticus, in the 


verſes ſpoken to Flamininus, 


That man + of honour, though but ſmall eſtate. 


Although I know for a certain truth, that you are 


not, like Flamininus, 


Beth night and day barraſſed with new alarms. 


- 
- 


For I am well acquainted with your moderation, and 


' evenneſs of temper. I am ſenſible, that it is not a 


ſurname only you have brought from Athens, but alſo 
| humanity and prudence; and yet I cannot help ſuſ- 
pecting, that you are ſometimes not a little affected 
with the ſame events, as myſelf g. But to offer any 
conſolation on this head being a matter of great 
diffculty, it ſhall be deferred to another time. At 
preſent, I have thought proper to write you my Sen- 
timents on old age. For as it, in a manner, hangs 
over us, or at leaſt is faſt approaching, I am 
defirous to alleviate its burthen, common to us both: 


although I know for certain, that you not only bear 


„De Seneck. cap. 1. This is the exordium, or preface, of the 
dialogue on old age. | 


+ Ennius is the perſon here meant, As to the application of theſe. 


verſes, it is founded on this, that Titus was a prænomen common to 


Flamininus and Pomponius; the latter of whom was ſurnamed Atticus, 


becauſe of the long ſtay he had made at Atbens. 
The troubles of the commonwealth, during the civil wars be- 
tween Ceſar and Pompey, | 
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re, et laturum eſſe certd 


ſcio. Sed mihi, cam de 
ſenectute aliquid vellem 
ſcribere, tu occurrebas dig- 


nus eo munere, quo uterque 
noſtrim communiter utere- 


tur. 


Mihi quidem its jucunda 
hujus libri confectio fuit, ut 
non modò omnes abſterſe- 
rit ſenectutis moleſtias, ſed 
effecerit mollem etiam, et 
jucundam ſenectutem. Nun- 
quam igitur ſatis laudari 


dignè poterit philoſophia, 


cui qui pareat, omne tem- 
pus ætatis ſine moleſtia poſſit 
degere. Sed de cæteris et 
diximus multa, et ſæpe di- 
cemus. Hunc librum de 
ſenectute ad te miſimus. 


Omnem autem ſermonem 


tribuimus non Tithono, ut 


Ariſto Chius; (parum enim 
eſſet auctoritatis in fabula) 


fed M. Catoni ſeni, quo 


majorem auctorĩitatem ha- 
beret oratio. Apud quem, 
Lælium et Scipionem faci- 
mus admirantes, quod is 
tam facilè ſenectutem ferat, 
uſque eum reſpondentem. 
_ fi eruditiùs videbitur 
diſputare, quam conſuevit 
ipſe in ſuis libris, attribuito 
Græcis literis, quarum con- 
ſtat eum — — fuiſſe 
in ſenectute. Sed quid opus 
eſt plura? jam enim ipſius 

„ Catonis 


rendre ce fardeau leger. Vous 
eres fa modere, ſi ſage, que 
vous le portex, et continue 
rex a lle porter ſans peine. 
Fen ſuis certain. Mais 
voulant ecrire ſur ce ſujet, 
ai cru qu un ouvrage donut 
Putilits nous ſera commune, 
dewoit vous fire offert, 

Pour moi, en le compoſant, 
jy ai pris tant de plaiſir, 
gue non feulement la vieilleſſe 


ne me ſemble plus rien avoir 


daffreux, mais que mime 
elle ſe montre à moi avec des 
charmes. Quels tloges donc 
ne font pas dus a la philoſo- 
phie, puiſgue I homme, pour 


etre heureux à tout dgt, ua 


gu'a lui obtir? Fas releve 


ailleurs les autres obligations 
gue nous lui avons, et je lis 
rappellerai ſouvent. Il 5 agit 
de la wieillefſe, dans Pecrit 
que je Vous envoies 
7 n'y fais point parler 
Tithon, comme a fait en pa- 
reil cas Ariſton de Chio. Un 
perſonnage fabuleux n'auroit 
point aſſex dautorite. Paur 
donner plus de poids à mon 
diſcours, je le mets dans la 
bouche du vieux Caton, en 


ſuppoſant que cet ce qu'il 
repond & Scipion, et a Lelius, 
fur Petounement qu ils lui tt- 
moignent, de ce que ſon grand 
Age Pembarraſſe fi peu. Au 
cas que vous lui trouwiex ici 
plus d erudition, qu'il u en fit 
entrer dans ſes propres ou- 
vrages, attribuez cette dif- 
ference @ ltude des auteurs 
| | rec, 
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it, as you do every thing elſe, with prudence and 
moderation; but will continue to do fo, However, 
as I determined to write on cld age, none ſeemed 
ſo proper as you, to whom a work, which might be 
of common ſervice tous both, could be offered. 


/ 


So great was the pleaſure I received in compoſing 
this treatiſe *, that it not only freed old age of all 
its ailments, but even rendered it eaſy and agreeable, 
Philoſophy, then, can never. be extolled enough ; 
ſince the man, who obeys its dictates, may live 
happily in every ftage of life. As to its other advan- 
tages, I have alrcady faid, and ſhall hereafter ſay, a 
great deal, The book which I Have at preſent ſent 
you, treats of old age. 


J have not, indeed, like Ariſto + of Chios, put 
what I had to offer on my ſubject into the mouth of 
Tithonus ; (for there is little credit to be given to a 
fable) but into that of M. Cato the elder, thereby to 
add authority to it. I introduce him making anſwer 
to Lelius and Scipio, who had expreſſed their admi- 
ration that he bore his age with ſuch chearfulneſs, 
If he ſhall appear to reaſon more learnedly than is 
uſual, in his own works, let it be aſcribed to his 
knowledge of the Grecian literature, which he ſtu- 
died with cloſe application in his old age. But what 

on occaſion 


- 


* Hence. it is evident that Cicero practiſed what he recommended 
to others, wiz. not to compoſe the exordium till the body of the 
work was finiſhed. 

+ A Stoic philoſopher, that muſt not be confounded with another 

3 who was a peripatetic, and a native of the iſle of Cos, For 
Ciceros thoughts on old ages ſee above, page 205, & "oh 
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Catonis ſermo explicabit 
noſtram omnem de ſenectu- 
te ſententiam. 


— 


A 

Cujuſvis hominis eſt er- 

rare: nullius, niſi inſi pien- 
tis, in errore perſeverare. 


_ % 


Quideſt libertas ? Poteſ- 
tas vivendi, ut velis. Quis 
igitur vivit, ut vult, niſi qui 
recta ſequitur, qui gaudet 
officio, cui vivendi via con- 
ſiderata atque proviſa eſt ? 
qui legibus quidem non 
propter metum paret, ſed 
eas ſequitur atque colit, 


quia id ſalutare maxime 


eſſe judicat : qui nihil dicit, 


nihil facit, nihil cogitat de- 


nique, niſi libenter ac libe- 
rè: cujus. omnia conſilia, 
rẽſque omnes quas gerit, ab 
ipſo proficiſcuntur, eodẽm- 
que referuntur: nec eſt ulla 


res, quæ plus apud eum 


polleat, quam iphus volun- 
tas, atque judictum : cul 


quidem etiam, que vim 


habere maximam dicitur, 
fortuna ipſa cedit: quæ, 
ſicut ſapiens poeta dixit, 
Sui cuipue fingitur moribus. 
Soli igitur, hoc contingit 
ſapienti, ut nihil faciat in- 
vitus, nihil dolens, nihil 
coactus. ; 1444 


"* 


Iratos 


par force, ui à regret. 


Grecs, qui, comme nous fa. 
vons, fit Poccupation de es 
dernieres anntes. Mais pour- 
guoi un plus long preambule ? 
Voici gue Caton va lui-mime 
vous dire tout ce que j'ai 


- penſe ſur ce ſujet. 


Pour ſe tromper, il ne faut 

gu etre homme: mais pour 

5 3 . F/ F . 

s o6/tiner dans fon erreur, il 
Faul etre fou. 


Qu eſt- ce gu tre libre? 
Pouvoir vivre comme on 
veut. Or quelqu'un wit-il 
comme il veut, ff ce n'eſt un 
homme guide par la raiſon; 
gui Je plait a ſon devoir; 
gui a ſon plan de vie, fait 
avec reflexion ; qui obtit aux 
loix, non par crainte, mais 
par ſoumiſſion, et avec re/- 
pect, parce qu'il ſait que le 
ſalut en depend; qui ne dit 
rien, ne fait rien, m entre- 
prend rien, que de ſen goit, 
et de fon gre; qui part tou- 
jours de ſa wolonte, ſans au- 
tre but que de Paccomplir, et 
Jans que rien au monde ſoit 
capable de Pengager à /e 


_ gouverner- autrement qu'il ne 


Deut, et qu'il ze croit le de- 
voir. Quelgue puiſſant: 
gu on croie la fortune, elle 
n'a point d'empire fur lui: 
car, comme [a dit un poete 
ſenſe, chacun, par fon pro- 
pre caractère, ſe fait ſa for- 
tune. Aiuſi Phomme ſage 
e le ſeul qui ne je trouve 


jamais expoſe a rien faire 


Or 


— 


with * 
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occaſion for a longer preamble? Cato's diſcourſe 
will ſufficiently explain my ſentiments on old age, 


Fd 


Any * * man may be guilty of 2n overſight ; but 


to perſiſt in error, is the ſure charaQteriſtic of 2 


fool. 
What + is liberty? The power of living-as-you 


pleaſe. Now who can be ſaid to live in this man- 
ner, if it is not one who acts agreeably to right rea- 


ſon ; who takes pleaſure in his duty, and lives ac- 
cording to a plan founded on reflection ; who obeys 
the laws not out of fear, but willingly and with re- 


ſpeR, as being ſenſible that it is moſt conducive to 


his happineſs ; who ſays nothing, does nothing, and 


thinks nothing, but with the utmoſt freedom and 


chearfulneſs ? All his deliberations, and every thing | 


he ondertakes, begin and terminate in himſelf; nor 


is there any thing has ſo much weight with him, as 
his will + and judgment; even fortune itſelf, whoſe 
influence is ſaid to be very great, Tie to him: for 
as the poet wiſely obſerves, every man's fortune de- 
pends on his manners. On the whole then, it is the 
wiſe man alone, who does n, by fon or 


— 


1 We 


 * Philippic. XII. 2. 


+ Paradox. V. 1. | | 

} Will, in the language of the Stoics, is only meant of the will 
when enlightened, and guided by reaſon : for if paſſion takes place, 
it is not the man, but rather ſomething foreign to him that wills, 


See Tuſcul, IV. 6. 
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OTE... 
Iratos propriè dicimus 
exiſſe de poteſtate, id eſt, 


de conſilio, de ratione, de 


mente: horum enim po- 
teſtas in totum animum eſſe 
debet. His aut ſubtrahendi 
ſunt ei, in quos impetum 
conantur facere, dum ſe ipft 
colligant (quid eſt autem ſe 
| ipſum colligere, niſi diſſi- 
patas animi partes rurſum 
in ſuum locum cogere ?) 
aut rogandi, orandique ſunt, 
ut, ſi quam habent ulciſ- 
cendi vim, differant in 
tempus aliud, dum defer- 
veſcat ira. 
autem certe fignificat ardo- 
rem animi invita ratione 
excitatum. Ex quo illud 
laudatur Archytæ, qui, cum 
villico factus eſſet iratior. 
Quo te modo, inquit, acce- 


' pifſem, niſi iratus Mm 


% 


Wa 


Hippias, cum Olympiam 


veniſſet maxima illa quin- 
quennali celebritate ludo- 
rum, gloriatus eſt, cunaa 
ence audiente Grecia, ni- 
Fil eſſe ulla in arte rerum 
omnium, quod ipſe neſci- 
ret: nec folum has artes, 
quibus liberales doctrinæ 
atque ingenuæ contineren- 

7 tur, 


Deferveicere_ 


EXE 


7 *. 

On dit particulitrement 
dun homme en colere, qu'il 
ne Je pofſede plus: ce qui 
fegnifie qu il n'tcoute plus la 
raiſon ; car la raiſon nous 
rend maitres de nous, et Ceff 
par elle qu on Je poſſede. On 
eff oblige d bter de devant les 
yeux dun homme irrite, les 
perſonnes a qui il en veut, 
et Pon attend qu'il ſe ſoit re- 
mis. Or, qu'eſt-ce que ſe 
remettre, ſi ce n'eſt faire gue 
les parties de Pame, qui vi- 
ennent d"&re derangees, . 
retrouvent dans leur tat 
naturel? On prie, on con- 
jure cet homme irrité, de 
Juſpenare un peu ſa vengeance, 
et de n agir point dans les 
premiers beuillons de ſa co- 
lere. Or ces bouillons, qu eſt- 
ce autre choſe qu un feu vio- 
lent, qui S eſt allumt dans le 
cœur, au mepris de la rai- 
Jon ? Vous ſa vex, a ce ſujet, 


lie bon mot d' Archytas, gui, 


tant irritẽ contre ſon fer- 
mier, Comme je te traite- 
rois, lui dit-il, fi je n'etois 
pas en colère! 


* * * * 


Hippias btant als & Olym- 


pie pour ces jeux ſolennels, qui 


rewvenotent de cing ans en * 


ans, et oũ preſque toute la 


Grece ᷑toit rafſemblee, ſe van- 
ta publiquement de ſavoir la 
geometrie, la muſique, la 
grammaire, les  poetes, 
phyfique, la morale, ia po- 
litigue; et que 1 
95 1 
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| KS, 

We * ſay very properly that angry men are be- 
fide themſelves, that is, are void of prudence, rea- 
ſon, and reflection; which ought to give laws to all 
the other powers of the mind. Now it is neceſſary, 
either to remove out of their ſight the perſons againſt 
whom their fury is levelled, till they recollect them- 
ſelves; (but what is this recollection of one's ſelf, 
if it be not the reſtoring the diſturbed parts of the 
ſoul to their natural ſtate?) or they are to be intreated 
and conjured to ſuſpend their vengeance to another 
time, when their anger ſhall have ſubſided; But this 
muft certainly imply a violent perturbation raiſed in 
the mind in oppoſition to reaſon. Hence it is, that 
the ſaying of Archytas + is much cried up ; who being 
highly offended at his ſteward, addrefled him thus: 
How ſeverely ſhould I have handled you, had I not been 
angry! 12 


Hippias t having arrived at Olympia during the 
celebrating of thoſe famous games, which are held 
every fifth year, made his boaſt, in the preſence of 
almoſt all Greece, that there was no part of any art 
with which he was not perfectly acquainted. Nor 


P was 


* Tuſcul. IV. 26. Re | 
fF Archytas having gone from Tarentum, the place of his birth, 
to Metapontum, where Pythagoras taught his philoſophy, thought of 
nothing during his long ſtay there, but to profit under ſo great a 
maſter, At his return he found his lands in a pitiful condition, oc- 
caſioned by the negligence of his ſteward: and it was this made him 


uſe the expreſſion above-mentioned, On this head, ſee Valerius 
Haximus, lib. IV. cap. 1. Ext. 1. n ; | 


1 De Orat, III. 32. 
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tur, geometriam, muſicam, 


Iiterarum cognitionem, et 


poetarum, atque illa, quæ 
de naturis rerum, quæ de 


hominum moribus, quæ de 


rebus publicis dicerentur : 
fed annulum, quem habe- 
ret, pallium, quo amictus, 


ſoccos, quibus indutus eſſet, 


ſe ſua manu confeciſſe. 
iy 
Apud Grzcos fertur in- 
eredibili quadam magnitu- 
dine conſilii atque ingenii 
Atheniecnſis ille fuiſſe The- 


minocles act quan quidam 


doctus homo, atque in pri- 


mis eruditus acceſſiſſe dici- 
tur, eique artem memoriæ, 
quæ tum primùm profere- 
batur, pollicitum eſſe ſe 
traditurum. Cùm ille quæ- 


ſiſlet quidnam illa ars effi- 


cere poſſet, dixiſſe illum 
doctorem, ut omnia memi- 
niſſet: et ei Themiſtoclem 
reſpondiſſe, gratius ſibi il- 
lum eſſe facturum, ſi ſe ob- 
Hviſci quæ vellet, quam ſi 
meminiſſe, docmilet. | 


22 *#- 


Theophraſtus moriens ac- 
cuſaſſe naturam dicitur, 
quòd cervis, et cornicibus 
vitam diuturnam, quorum 
id nihil intereſſet; homi- 
nibus, quorum maximè in- 
terfuiſſet, tam exiguam vi- 
tam dediſſet: quorum ſi 
#tas potuiſſet eſſe longin- 
quior, futurum fuiſſe, ut 
omnibus perfectis artibus, 
omni doctrinà hominum vi- 

ta 


— 


* 


] pofſedoit tous les arts libs. 
raux, mais que la bague qu'il 
avoit au doigt, que le man- 
teau dont il toit couvert, 
gue ſa chauſſure mime, C7toit 
Pauwrage de ſes mains. 


„ 


Demiſtocle, ce fameux 
Athemien, que les Grecs re- 
gardent comme un prodige 


d ęſprit et de ban ſens, fut 


aborde, dit: on, par un ſuwant 
du premier oradre, gui lui offrit 
de lui enſeigner cette mô- 
moire artificielle, dont Pin- 
wention ttoit alors toute rô- 
cente. Themiſtocle lui ayant 
demands ce que Cttoit que 
cet art C'eſt, dit Phomme 
de lettres, Part de Je ſouve- 
uir de tout, Faimerois bien 
mieux, repondit T hemiſtocle, 
gue vous puſſiez m enſeigner 
a oublier ce que je voudrois. 


- 


Ya % a? 

Tiens be, en mourant, 
Faiſoit, dit-on, un reproche 
A la nature, de ce quell: 
at accord un fi longue 
die aux cerfs et aux cor- 
neilles, qui n'en auieni uu 
beſoin; tandis que pour nous, 
gui pouuions en faire un ex- 
cellent uſage, il y a dies 
fours ff bornez. ' Avec une 
die plus longue, diſoit il. 
Phomme auroit pu acquerir 

e | ton lei 
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was it the learned and liberal arts only, as geome- 
try, muſic, grammar, poetry, natural hiſtory, mo- 
rality, and politics; but that the ring on his finger, 
the cloak on his back, and the ſhoes on his feet, 
were all his own workmanſhip. 


OPER - 


EE 


Themiftocles , the famous Athenian, whom the 


Greeks eſteemed a prodigy of good ſenſe and pru- 


dence, was accoſted by a learned man of the firſt 


rate; who proffered to teach him the art of me- 


mory +, then firſt reduced to a ſcience. Memiſtacle 
having aſked him, what that art could do? The 
profeſſor anſwered, it would teach him to remember. 
every thing. On which the other replied, that ke: 


would do him a much greater favour, could he 


teach him to forget, rather than remember, what- 


ever he pleaſed. 


wx 

Theophraſius t, on his death bed, is ſaid to have 
reproached nature, that ſhe had beſtowed a long life 
on ſtags and trows, who could have no occaſion for 


it; but to mankind had given a very ſhart one, not- 
withſlandiog that it much concerned them: for had 


their life been longer, they might have attained the 
LORE a every ſcience, and a perfect mane 


P A | ; 
_ © ® De ont. Il, 74. + See Quictilian, X1. 2. 
1 Tuſcul. III. 23, he” EO 
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ta erudiretur. Querebatur 
igitur, ſe tum, cùm illa 
videre cœpiſſet, extingui. 


* 


Omnes immemorem be- 
neficii oderunt: eamque 
injuriam in deterrenda li- 
beralitate ſibi etiam fieri; 
eũmque, qui faciat, com- 
munem hoſtem tenuiorum 
putant. WY. | 


Pythagoram Phliuntem 
ferunt veniſſe, eamque cum 
Leonte, principe Phliaſio- 
rum, doctè et copiosè diſ- 
ſeruiſſe quædam. Cujus 
ingenium et eloquentiam 
cam admiratus eſſet Leon, 


quæſiviſſe ex eo, qua max- 


ime arte conſideret. At 
illum artem quidem ſe ſcire 
nullam, ſed eſſe pbiloſophum. 
Admiratum Leontem no- 
vitatem nominis, queæſiſſe, 
quinam eſſent philoſophi, 
et quid inter eos et relinquos 


toutes les ſciences, perſection- 
ner tous les arts. Il je plaig- 
noit de ce qu en commengant 
a ſavoir, il cefſoit de vivre. 
K. . 

Un ingrat eft hai de tout 
le monde; et comme ſon in- 
juſtice tend a refroidir la 


generofite, chacun iy croit 


 entereſſe perſonnellement. On 


regarde comme Pennemi 
commun de tous ceux qui ſont 
dans le cas d avoir beſoin 
gu'on leur fafſe du bien, 

Pythagore etant arrive, 
dit-on, a Phliunte, diſcou- 
rut ſauamment, et avec - 
loguence, devant Lion, chef 
des Phliaſſens, qui, charm? 
de ce qu il venoit d entendre, 
lui demanda quel ttoit jon 
métier. Pythagore repondit 
guil ren ſavoit aucun, mais 
gu'il trtoit philoſophe. A 
ce mot, dont la nouveautt 
frappa Leon, Qu'eſt ce, dit- 
zl, que des philoſophes, et 


| par ou difjerent-ils des autres 


hommes? Je trouve, reprit 


intereſſet. Pythagoram au- Pythagore, gue ce monde ci 
tem reſpondiſſe, ſimilem fi- . reſemble a ces grandes 4ſ. 
bi videri vitam hominum, / emblzes ou la Greece entitre 
et mercatum eum, qui ha- ſe rend pour la celtbrite des 


beretur maximo ludorum 
apparatu, totius Græciæ 
celebritate. Nam ut illic 
alii corporibus exercitatis 
gloriam et nobilitatem co- 


jeux.  Plufieurs y ſont at- 


tire par Pervie de fignaler 


leur adreſſe dans les combats, 


et de remporter le prix'* plu- 
fieurs y viennent pour trafi- 


quer : d'autres, qui font tes 
plus honn#tes gens, ne cher- 
chent ni applaudifjement, vi 
gain, mais ſe trouvent-12 

feulement 


% 


ronz peterent: alii emendi 
aut vendendi quæſtu et lu- 
cro ducerentur: eſſet autem 
quoddam genus eorum, id- 

que 


% 


— Fa 


} 
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in every art. He complained, therefore; that he 
was ſnatched away by death, when theſe things were 
but juſt opening to his view. 


2 . 
All * mankind hate an ungrateful perſon. They 

look on themſelves as perſonally injured, in the dif- 

couragement of munificence ; and eſteem the guilty 


perſon, the common enemy of the needy. 


| KA „ 

Pythagoras + having gone to Philus t, is ſaid to 
have held a learned and eloquent diſcourſe with 
Leon, king of that place; who being much taken 
with his wit and eloquence, aſked him what trade 
he profeſſed ? he anſwered that he underſtood no 
trade at all, but was a Philoſopher. Leon, ſtruck 
with the novelty of the term, aſked what Philoſo- 
phers were, and wherein conſiſted the difference be- 


teen them and the reſt of mankind? Pythagoras 


made anſwer, that in his opinton, human life re- 
ſembled that great concourſe of people conveened 
from every part of Greece to celebrate the ſolemn 
games: for as in them, ſome, by bodily exerciſe, 
contend for the glory and renown of gaining the 


- crown of victory; the only inducement of others, 


was to make profit by buying and ſelling : but be- 


| fides theſe, there was a third ſort, more noble than 


either of the former, who came there neither in 
| queſt 


* Offic, II. 18. t Tuſcul. V. Jo 1 A city of P eloponneſas. 


„„ 


qui nec plauſum, nec lu- 
crum quærerent, fed vi- 
ſendi causa venirent, ſtudi- 
osẽque perſpicerent quid 
ageretur, et quo modo: 
item nos quaſi in mercatũs 


quandam celebritatem ex 


urbe aliqua, ſic in hanc 


vitam ex alia vita et natu- 


ra profectos; alios gloriæ 
ſervire, alios pecuniæ: ra- 
ros eſſe quoſdam, qui, cæ- 


teris omnibus pro nihilo 


habitis, 
ſtudiose 


rerum naturam 
intuerentur: hos 


ſe appellare ſapientiæ ſtu- 


dioſos, id eſt enim philoſo- 


pbos et ut illie bberalifi- 


mum eſſet, ſpectare, nihil 
ſibi acquirentem, fic in vita 


Jonge omnibus ſtudiis con- 


templationem rerum, cog- 
nitionẽ mque præſtare. 


9 * = + Sad 
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que vel maximè ingenuum, 


- | > 


Heutement par  curio/ite,. et 


fans: autre deffein que de re- 


garatr ce qui sy paſſe, Tous, 


pour y arriver, ſont partis 


de quelque ville. Or c 
ai nſi que nous ſommes partts 
une autre vie, d'une autre 
exiſtence, pour arriver en ce 
monde, o les _ uns tächent 
d acquerir de la gloire; d au- 
tres, des richeſſes; quelques- 
uns, en petit nombre, v' ap- 
pliguent a connoitre la na- 
ture; et comptent tout le 
reſte pour rien. Voild les 
philoſophes, ce/?-a dire, les 
amateuss de la ſageſſe: ei 
comme le plus beau role duns 
les jeux publics, eft celui de 
1 de meme la plus 

elle et In plus noble occu- 
pation en ce monde, ce 
Petude, „ 
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queſt of gain or popular applauſe, but merely out 
of curioſity to ſee what paſſed, and how things were 
managed. Fhus it is with mankind, they come 
from another life, and another ſtate of exiſtence *, 
into this world, as it were from a foreign city Fon | 
ſome feſtival ſolemnity. Some mind glory ; others 
riches; and a few there are, who, contemning every 
purſuit beſides, carefully ſtudy the nature of things. 
Theſe call themſelves Philoſophers, that is to ſays 
lovers of wiſdom. And as in the public games, 
it is moſt honourable to be a ſpectator, free from 
mean ſelfiſh views; ſo, in life, the ſtudy of natural 
knowledge, is by far the moſt excellent of all other 


profeſſions. 


Here we Have the Ga dogma of Pytbagoras, concerning the 
wmetempfychoſis, os tranſmigration, of ſouls, 


Fs. ©. 
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